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INFANCY  CONTINUED. 


INFANTS,  when  newly  born,  fleep  much, 
though  with  frequent  interruptions.  As  they 
arealfo  in  frequent  want  of  nourifhment,  they 
ought  in  the  day  to  receive  the  breaft  every 
time  they  awake.  The  greateft  part  of  the 
firft  month  they  pafs  in  fleep,  and  do  not  feem 
to  awake,  but  from  a fenfe  of  pain  or  hunger ; 
theirfleep,  therefore,  generally  terminates  with  a 
fit  of  crying.  As  they  are  compelled  to  remain 
in  the  fame  pofition  in  the  cradle,  confined  by 
VoL.  IV.  B ftiackles. 
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fliackles,  their  fituation  foon  becomes  painful. 
Their  excrements,  whofe  acrimony  is  ofFenfive 
to  their  delicate  and  very  tender  flcin,  often 
render  them  wet  and  chilly ; and  in  this  diftrefs, 
by  their  cries  alone  can*  they  call  for  relief. 
With  the  utmoft  afliduity  ought  this  relief  to 
be  given  them  ; or  rather  fuch  inconveniencies 
ought  to  be  prevented  by  frequently  changing 
part  of  their  cloathing  both  night  and  day. 
The  Savages  deem  this  an  obje6l  fo  elfential, 
that  though  their  changes  of  fkins  cannot  pof- 
fibly  be  fo  frequent  as  ours  of  linen,  yet  they 
fupply  this  deficiency  by  the  ufe  of  other  fub- 
ftances  ; of  which  there  is  no  neceflity  to  be 
fparing.  In  North-America,  a quantity  of 
dull  obtained  from  wood  that  has  been  gnaw- 
ed by  worms  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cradle,  and  which  they  renew  as  often  as  ap- 
pears rcquifitc.  On  this  powder  the  infant  is 
laid,  and  covered  with  fkins  ; and  tho’  a bed 
of  feathers,  it  is  pretended,  cannot  be  more 
foft  and  eafy,  yet  it  is  not  ufed  to  indulge  the 
delicacy  of  the  child,  but  to  keep  it  clean  ; 
which  in  efFedl  it  does,  by  drawing  off  the 
moifture  of  every  kind.  In  Virginia,  they  place 
the  child  naked  upon  a plank  covered  with 
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cotton,  and  provided  with  a hole  as  a paflage 
for  the  excrement.  Here  the  cold  is  often  un- 
favourable to  fuch  a pradlice  ; but  it  is  almoft 
general  in  the  Eaft  of  Europe,  and  efpecially  in 
Turkey.  This  cuftom  has  this  farther  advan- 
tage, it  precludes  all  care,  and  is  the  mod:  cer- 
tain method  of  preventing  the  ill  effefts  which 
too  frequently  refult  from  the  ufual  negligence 
of  nurfes.  It  is  maternal  affedfion  alone  which 
is  capable  of  fupporting  that  continual  vigi- 
lance, that  minute  attention,  which  a new- 
born infant  requires.  How  then  can  fuch 
vigilance,  fuch  care,  be  expedled  from  a mer- 
cenary groveling  nurfe  ? 

Some  nurfes  defert  their  children  for  feveral 
hours  without  feeling  the  fmalled  anxiety ; and 
others  are  fo  cruel  as  to  be  unaffected  with 
their  cries ; then  do  the  helplefs  innocents  feem 
to  be  in  a kind  of  defpair  ; then  do  they  exert 
every  effort  .of  which  they  are  capable  ; and, 
till  their  drength  actually  forfakes  them,  im- 
plore alfidance  by  their  cries.  If  thefe  violent 
agitations  do  not  create  fome  didemper,  they 
difeompofe,  however,  the  temperament  and 
conditution  of  the  child,  and  even  influence 
perhaps  its  difpofition. 

B 2 
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There  is  another  abufe  which  lazy  mirfes 
are  frequently  guilty  of : inftead  of  employing 
efFedlual  methods  for  pleafing  the  infant,  they 
rock  itfurioufly  in  the  cradle  ; this  procures  a 
momentary  cdlation  of  its  cries,  by  confufing 
its  brain,  and  if  long  continued  ftuns  the  child 
into  a fleep.  But  this  fort  of  fleep  is  merely  a 
palliative,  and  fo  far  is  the  agitation  by  which 
it  was  obtained  from  removing  the  caufe  of 
complaint,  that  it  may  diforder  the  head  and 
ftomach,  and  be  the  foundation  of  future  difor- 
ders  of  very  fatal  confequence. 

Before  children  are  put  into  the  cradle,  we 
ought  to  be  certain  they  want  nothing,  and 
they  ihould  never  be  rocked  with  fuch  violence 
as  to  confound  or  ftun  them.  If  their  deep  is 
not  found,  a flow  and  equal  motion  of  the 
cradle  is  fufficient  to  render  it  fo  ; nor  ought 
they  to  be  rocked  often,  for  if  accuftomed  to 
this  motion  they  will  not  fleep  without  it. 
Though  children  in  good  health  fliould  fleep 
long  and  fpontaneoufly,  yet  the  temperament 
of  the  body  may  be  injured  by  too  much.  In 
this  cafe  they  fliould  be  roufed  by  gentle  mo- 
tion ; their  ears  ought  to  be  amufed  with  fome 
foft  and  agreeable  founds,  and  their  eyes  with 
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foine  brilliant  and  ftriking  objects.  It  is  at 
this  age  they  receive  their  firft  impreflions 
from  the  fenfe,  and  thefe  are,  perhaps,  of 
more  future  importance  than  many  may 

. • I 

imagine. 

The  eyes  of  infants  are  always  directed  to 
the  ftrongeft  light  in  the  room,  and  if  from  the 
child’s  fituation  only  one  eye  can  be  directed 
to  it,  the  other,  for  want  of  exercife,  will  re- 
main more  v/eak.  To  prevent  this  inconve- 
nience the  foot  of  the  cradle  ought  to  be  fo 
placed  that  the  light,  whether  it  comes  from  a 
window  or  a candle,  may  front  it.  In  this  po- 
rtion both  eyes  receive  it  alike,  and  thus  by 
exercife  acquire  equal  ftrength.  If  one  eye 
becomes  ftronger  than  the  other,  the  child  will 
fquint ; for  it  is  inconteftibly  proved,  that  the 
inequality  of  ftrength  in  the, eyes  is  the  caufe 
of  fquinting. 

For  the  firft  and  fecond  months,  and  even 
for  the  third  and  fourth,  the  infant,  efpecially 
when  its  conftitution  is  weak  and  delicate, 
ought  to  receive  no  noiirifhment  but  milk  from 
the  breaft.  Whatever  be  its  ftrength,  it  may 
receive  material  injury  if  any  other  food  is 
given  It  during  the  firft  month.  In  Holland, 
in  Italy,  in  Turkey,  and  in  general  over  all  the 
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Levant,  children  have  nothing  but  the  breaft 
for  a whole  year.  The  favages  of  Canada 
fuckle  them  till  they  are  four  or  five,  and 
fometimes  fix  or  feven  years  of  age.  With 
us  inoft  nurfes  have  not  a fufficiency  of  milk 
to  fatisfy  the  demands  of  their  children ; and 
in  order  to  be  frugal  of  what  they  have,  they 
feed  them,  even  from  the  firfl,  with  a compo- 
fition  of  boiled  flour  and  milk.  Thisnouiifli- 
ment  allays  their  hunger;  but  as  their  ftomachs 
and  bowels  are  yet  too  -w  eak  to  digefl:  a grofs 
and  vifeous  fubflance,  they  fuffer  by  it,  and  not 
unoften  die  by  indigeftions. 

The  milk  of  animals  may  fupply  the  defi- 
ciency of  that  of  the  mother  in  cafes  of  necef- 
fity  ; but  then  it  is  highly  necelfary  the  child 
fliould  receive  it,  by  fucking  the  animal’s  teat, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  of  an  equal  and  a pro- 
per warmth,  and  that  by  the  action  of  the 
mufcles  in  fucking  it  may  mix  with  the  faliva, 
which  facilitates  digeftion.  In  the  country  I 
have  known  feveial  peafants  who  had  no  other 
nurfes  but  ewes ; and  thefe  peafants  were  as 
vigorous  as  any  that  had  been  fuckled  by  their 
mothers. 

After  two  or  three  months,  when  the  child 
has  acquired  ftrength,  they  begin  to  give  it 
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food  a little  more  folid,  confifting  of  a kind  of 
bread  made  of  flour  and  milk,  which  difpofes 
the  ftomach  to  receive  the  common  bread,  and 
fuch  other  nutriment  as  it  will  afterwards  be 
accuftomed  to. 

As  an  introdudfion  to  the  ufe  of  folid  food, 
the  confiftency  of  liquid  food  is  gradually  in- 
creafed,  and  therefore,  after  having  habituated 
the  child  to  flour  and  milk  boiled,  they  next 
give  it  bread  diluted  in  fome  convenient  fluid. 
During  the  firfl:  year  infants  are  incapable  of 
maflication,  their  teeth  ftill  continuing  en- 
veloped in  the  gums,  which  are  fo  foft  that 
their  feeble  refiftance  can  produce  no  effect 
on  any  folid  matter.  Some  nurfes,  efpecially 
among  the  common  people,  chew  the  foodfirft, 
and  then  give  it  to  the  child,  a pradlice  from 
which,  before  we  reflect  upon  it,  we  ought  to 
banifli  every  idea  of  difguft,  which  can  make 
no  impreflion  upon  infants.  So  far  from  feel- 
ing any  thing  of  that  kind,  they  as  readily  re- 
ceive food  from  the  mouth  of  the  nurfe  as 
from  her  breads ; nay  it  feems  to  proceed  from 
a natural  propenfity,  by  its  being  introduced 
in  a number  of  countries  widely  different  from 
each  other.  We  find  it  in  Italy,  in  Turkey, 
in  the  greatefl:  part  of  Afia,  in  America,  in 
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Canada,  &c.  I conceive  it  to  be  highly  ufeful, 
from  being  the  only  method  by  which  the 
ftomach  of  children  can  be  furnilhed  with  the 
falivathat  is  required  for  the  digeftion  of  folid 
food.  If  the  mirfe  chews  a bit  of  bread,  her 
faliva  dilutes  it,  and  renders  it  more  nutritious 
than  if  it  had  been  moiftened  in  any  other 
liquid,  yet  this  pradice  is  only  necefTary  till 
they  are  fupplied  with  teeth  io  chew  their  food, 
and  dilute  it  with  their  own  faliva. 

The  incifores,  or  fore  teeth,  are  eight  in 
number,  four  in  the  front  of  each  jaw-bone. 
Thefe  generally  appear  firft,  though  feldomtill 
feven,  eight,  or  ten  months.  Some  few  infants 
have  been  born  with  teeth  fo  (harp  as  to  cut 
their  nurfe’s  nipple.  The  original  fubftance 
of  the  teeth  is  lodged  in  fockets,  and  covered 
by  the  gums,  to  the  bottom  of  which  it  ex- 
tends its  roots,  and  prefling  forward  by  little 
and  little,  at  length  forces  its  way  through 
them.  Though  this  operation  is  natural,  it  is 
not,  however,  confanant  to  the  general  laws  of 
Nature,  which  conftantly  operate  upon  the 
human  body,  without  exciting  any  painful 
fenfation.  Here  Nature  makes  a violent  and 
an  excruciating  effort,  which  is  fometimes  at- 
tended with  fatal  confequenccs.  In  breeding 
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their  teeth  children  lofe  their  fprightlinefs,  and 
become  peevifh  and  reftlefs.  The  gums  are 
at  firft  red  and  fwelled,  and  afterwards,  when 
the  prelfure  is  ready  to  intercept  the  courfe  of 
the  blood  in  the  veins,  they  appear  white. 
They  are  conllantly  applying  their  fingers  to 
the  affected  part,  as  if  endeavouring  to  affuage 
its  irritation:  they  obtain  farther  relief  by  put- 
ting into  their  mouths  a bit  of  ivory,  coral,  or 
any  other  hard  and  poHfhed  fubftance  they  are 
fupplied  with,  which  they  rub  on  that  part  of 
the  gums  that  is  moft  affected.  This  action 
relaxes  the  parts,  and  affords  a momentary 
ceffation  of  the  pain  ; it  alfo  helps  to  attenuate 
the  membrane  of  the  gum,  which,  from  the 
double  preffure  it  thus  fu  (tains,,  mu  ft  break  the 
more  eafily  ; yet  this  laceration,  or  rupture  of 
the  gums,  is  frequently  attended  with  nofmall 
degree  of  pain  and  danger.  When. the  gums 
are  more  firm  than  ufual,  by  the  folidity  of  the 
fibres  of  which  they  are  compofed,  their  re*- 
fiftance  to  the  action  of  the  tooth  is  m.ore  ob- 
flinate,  and  occafions  an  inflammation,  with  all 
its  deadly  fymptoms.  In  order  to  preclude  this, 
an  incifion  may  be  fuccefsfully  made  on  the 
gums,  by  means  of  which  minute  operation 
VOL  IV.  C . the 
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the  inflammation  ceafes,  and  the  teeth  obtain  a 
free  paflage. 

The  canine,  or  dog  teeth,  which  are  next  to 
the  incifores,  are  in  number  four,  and  com- 
monly appear  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  month. 
About  the  end  of  the  firif,  or  in  the  courfe  of 
the  fecond  year,  fixteen  other  teeth  appear, 
which  are  called  molares,  or  grinders,  four  of 
which  are  fituatedon  each  fide  of  the  dog  teeth. 
The  periods  for  the  cutting  of  the  teeth  vary 
in  dilferent  children,  and  though  it  is  pretend- 
ed that  thofe  of  the  upper  jaw  ufually  appear 
firff,  yet  it  often  happens  that  they  are  pre- 
ceded by  thofe  of  the  under. 

The  incifores,  the  canine,  and  the  firfl:  four 
of  the  molares,  arc  generally  fhed  in  the  fifth, 
lixth,  or  feventh  year,  but  they  are  commonly 
replaced  by  others  in  the  feventh  year,  though 
fometimes  not  till  the  age  of  puberty.  The 
Ihedding  of  thefe  fixteen  teeth  is  occafioned  by 
the  expanfion  in  the  gums,  for  the  new  fet 
which  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  fockets,  and  by 
their  growth  prefs  out  the  firfl.  There  not 
being  any  beneath  the  other  grinders  they  re- 
main, unlefs  forced  out  by  accident,  and  when 
loft  they  are  hardly  ever  recovered. 
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There  are  four  other  teeth  ftill,  which  are 
fituated  at  the  extremity  of  each  jaw,  but 
which  every  pcrfon  does  not  have.  Thefe 
feldom  appear  till  the  age  of  puberty,  and 
fometimes  later  \ they  are  called  dentes  fa- 
pientas,  or  wifdom-teeth,  and  either  appear  one 
after  another,  or  two  at  a time.  The  only 
reafon  of  there  being  a variety  in  the  number 
of  teeth,  which  is  from  28  to  32,  is  the  irre- 
gularity of  the  wifdom-teeth.  Women,  it  has 
been  obferved,  have  generally  fewer  teeth  than 
men. 

Some  authors  pretend  that  the  teeth  would 
continue  to  grow  through  life,  if  it  were  not 
for  their  continual  attrition,  occafioned  by  the 
food  on  which  man  fubfifts,  and  incrcafe  in 
fize  (as  is  the  cafe  in  feveral  animals)  in  pro- 
portion as  he  advances  in  age.  But  this  opi- 
nion is  contradided  by  experience ; for  perfons 
who  live  wholly  on  liquid  nutriment  have  not 
teeth  longer  than  thole  who  live  on  folid  food  ; 
and  if  any  thing  is  capable  of  wearing  the 
teeth,  it  is  rather  their  mutual  fridlion  one 
againft  another  than  maftication.  Befides, 
they  poflibly  deceive  themfelves  by  confound:- 
ing  teeth  with  tulks,  as  to  the  growth  of  the 
C 2 former 
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former  in  certain  animals.  The  tulks  of  the 
wild  boar  and  elephant,  for  example,  continue 
to  grow  during  life,  but  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  the  teeth  of  either,  when  once  arrived  at 
their  natural  fize,  fliould  afterwards  encreafe. 
Tufks  have  a greater  affinity  by  far  with  horns 
than  with  teeth ; but  this  is  not  the  proper 
place  to  enter  into  their  fpecific  differences, 
nor  (hall  any  thing  larther  be  added,  than  that 
the  firft  fet  of  teeth  in  children  is  of  a fiibftance 
lefs  folid  than  the  fubfequent  one,  and  more 
loofely  fixed  in  the  jaws. 

It  is  often  afierted,  that  the  firft  hair  of 
children  is  always  brown,  but  that  it  prefently 
falls  off,  and  is  fuccecded  by  hair  of  a different 
colour.  Whether  the  remark  is  juft  or  not 
I cannot  determine,  but  the  hair  of  moft  chil- 
dren is  fair,  and  in  many  inftances  almoft 
white.  In  fome  it  is  red,  and  in  others  black, 
yet  in  thofe  who  are  to  have  fair  or  brown 
complexions,  the  hair,  in  the  carlieft  ftage  of 
infancy,  is  fair  in  a greater  or  lefs  degree. 
Thofe  who  give  a proinife  of  future  fairnefs 
have  generally  blue  eyes,  thofe  likely  to  be  red 
have  a vellowilh  (hade  in  their  eyes,  and  thofe 
who  will  be  brown  have  a darker  yellow  ; but 
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colours  are  very  imperfe£tly  diftinguiflied  in  the 
eyes  of  new-born  infants,  becaufe  they  have 
almoft  the  femblance  of  blue. 

When  a child  is  fuffered  to  cry  too  violent, 
and  too  long,  it  may  in  confequence  be  afflift- 
cd  with  a rupture,  in  which  cafe  an  early  ap- 
plication of  bandages  is  neceflary  ; with  this 
aflilfance  the  complaint  is  removed  with  eafe, 
without  it  the  difeafe  may  laft  for  life. 

The  limits  of  my  plan  admit  not  a detail  of 
every  difeafe  incidental  to  children.  I fhall 
only  remark,  that  worms  and  all  verminous 
difeafes  very  evidently  owe  their  origin  to  the 
nature  of  their  food.  Milk  is  a kind  of  chyle, 
an  unadulterated  nutriment ; it  confifts  of  or- 
ganic and  generative  fubftances,  and  therefore, 
if  not  digefted  by  the  ftomach,  and  made  ufe 
of  in  theexpanfion  and  growth  of  the  body,  it 
alTumes,  by  its  elfential  a£livity,  other  forms, 
and  produces  animated  beings,  particularly 
worms,  in  fuch  quantities,  that  the  infant  is 
often  in  danger  of  falling  a victim  to  them. 
A part  of  the  bad  efiiids  that  accrue  from 
worms  might  probably  be  prevented,  by  al- 
lowing children  to  drink  a little  wine,  be- 
caufe all  fermented  liquors  countera£l  the  ge- 
neration of  worms,  and  befides  contain  but 

few 
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few  organic  nutritive  particles : it  is  chiefly  by 
its  action  upon  the  folids  that  wine  gives 
ftrength,  and  it  may  be  rather  faid  to  fortify 
the  body  than  to  ftrengthen  it.  Bcfides,  the 
generality  of  children  are  fond  of  wine,  at 
lead  cafily  accuflomed  to  drink  it. 

However  delicate  the  frame  may  be  in  in- 
fancy, it  is  yet  lefs  fenfible  of  cold  than  during 
any  other  period  of  life.  As  the  pulfe  of  in- 
fants is  more  quick  than  that  of  adults,  it  may 
from  this  circumftance  alone  be  concluded, 
that  the  internal  heat  is  proportionally  greater. 
On  the  fame  principle  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubt- 
ed, that  of  this  heat  fmall  animals  have  a greater 
fliare  than  the  large  ; it  lias  invariably  been 
found,  that  in  the  lame  degree  the  animal  is 
fmall,  the  motion  of  the  heart  and  arteries  is 
proportionally  vigorous  and  quick  ; and  this  is 
ever  the  cafe  in  the  fame  as  well  as  in  different 
fpecies.  The  pulfe  of  an  infant,  or  of  a man 
of  fmall  ftature,  is  more  frequent  than  that  of 
a grown  perfon,  or  a man  of  a large  fize. 
The  pulfe  of  an  ox  is  flower,  and  a dog  quicker 
than  that  of  a man  ; and  fo  precipitate  arc  the 
motions  in  the  heart  of  an  animal  ftill  fmaller, 
as  a fparrow,  for  inftance,  they  can  hardly  be 
counted. 
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Till  the  age  of  three  years  the  life  of  an 
infant  is  highly  precarious.  In  the  courfe  of 
the  enfuing  two  or  three  years,  however,  it  be- 
comes more  certain  ; and  at  the  age  of  fix  or 
feven  a child  has  a greater  probability  of  living 
than  at  any  other  age.  By  confulting  Simp- 
fon’s  tables  of  the  degrees  of  mortality  at 
different  ages,  as  applicable  to  London,  it  ap- 
pears that  of  a certain  number  of  children 
born  at  one  time,  above  a fourth  of  them  died 
in  the  firft  year,  above  a third  in  two  years, 
and  at  lead  one  half  in  the  firft  three  years. 
If  this  calculation  is  juft  a wager  might  be 
propofed,  that  an  infant  when  born  would  net 
live  three  years.  A man  who  dies  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five  is  to  be  lamented  fer  the  fhort 
duration  of  his  life  ; and  yet,  according  to 
thefe  tables,  one  half  of  mankind  die  before 
the  age  of  three  years,  confequently  every  in- 
dividual who  has  paffed  his  third  year,  far  from 
repining  at  his  fate,  ought  to  confider  himfelf 
as  treated  with  fuperior  favour  by  his  Creator. 
But  this  mortality  in  children  is  by  no  means 
fo  great  in  every  place  as  in  London.  M. 
Dupre  de  St.  Maur  has  proved,  by  a num- 
ber of  experiments  made  in  France,  that 
one  half  of  the  children  born  at  the  fam.e  time 
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are  not  extin£l  in  lefs  than  feven  or  eight 
years.  By  thefe  experiments  it  is  alfo  fhewn, 
that  at  the  age  of  five,  fix,  or  feven  years,  the 
life  of  a child  is  more  certain  than  at  any  other 
age,  and  that  an  equal  bet  may  be  laid  for  42 
years  more,  whereas  in  proportion  as  a child 
lives  beyond  five,  fix,  or  feven  years,  the  pro- 
bable number  of  years  it  will  live  decreafes. 
At  twelve  years,  for  inftance,  the  equal  chance 
is  only  for  39  years;  at  20,  for  33y';  at  30, 
for  20  ; and  thus  forw'ard  till  the  age  of  85, 
when  there  is  an  equal  chance  of  living  three 
years  longer  *. 

There  is  one  thing  very  remarkable  in  the 
growth  of  the  human  body.  The  foetus  in  the 
womb  continues  to  increafe  more  and  more  in 
equal  periods  till  the  birth.  The  infant,  on 
the  contrary,  increafes  lefs  and  lefs,  that  is  in 
the  fame  period  of  time,  till  the  age  of  puberty, 
to  which  it  feems  to  bound,  as  it  were,  at  once. 
The  foetus,  for  example,  is  an  inch  long  in  the 
firfl;  month,  two  inches  and  a quarter  in  the 
fecond  ; three  inches  and  a half  in  the  third  ; 
five  inches  and  upwards  in  the  fourth  ; fix 

inches 

^ In  the  courfc  of  this  volume  we  fhall  prefi-nt  our  readers 
with  a tabic,  at  large,  of  the  different  probabilities  of  human 
life. 
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inches  and  a half,  or  even  feven  inches,  in  the 
fifth  ; eight  inches  and  a half,  or  nine  inches, 
in  the  fixth  ; eleven  inches  in  the  feventh  ; 
fourteen  inches  in  the  eighth  ; and  eighteen 
inches  in  the  ninth.  Although  this  meafure* 
ment  may  vary  in  different  children,  yet  if  the 
child  be  18  inches  at  its  birth,  it  will  not  en- 
creafe  more  than  fix  or  feven  inches  in  the  firft 
year  after  : that  is,  at  the  end  of  the  firft  year, 
it  will  24  or  25  inches ; of  the  fecond,  28  or 
29  inches ; of  the  third,  only  30,  or  at  moft  32 
inches  ; and  from  this  age  till  that  of  puberty, 
it  will  not  advance  more  than  one  inch  and  a 
half,  or  two  inches,  in  the  courfe  of  each  year. 
From  thefe  remarks  it  is  evident  that  the  foetus 
increafes  more  in  a month,  towards  the  clofe 
of  its  refidence  in  the  matrix  than  the  infant 
does  in  a year,  till  it  arrives  at  the  age  of  pu- 
berty; Nature  feems  to  make  one  grand  ef- 
fort to  unfold  the  animal  machine,  and  render 
her  work  complete. 

So  eflential  is  it  that  the  conftitution  of  the 
nurfe  fhould  be  found,  and  her  juices  untainted, 
that  we  have  many  inftances  of  difeafes  being 
imparted  from  the  nurfe  to  the  infant,  and  from 
the  infant  to  the  nurfe.  Whole  villages  have 
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been  infefted  with  the  venereal  virus,  by  nurfeS 
fiickling  the  children  of  other  women. 

Were  mothers  to  fuckle  their  own  offspring, 
it  is  probable  the  latter  would  be  more  ftrong 
and  vigorous.  The  milk  of  a ftranger  muft 
be  lefs  proper  for  them  than  that  of  the  mo- 
ther, for  as  the  foetus  is  nourifhed  in  the  matrix 
by  a fluid,  which  bears  a ftrong  refemblance 
to  the  milk  that  is  formed  in  the  breads,  the 
infant  therefore  is  already,  as  it  were,  habi- 
tuated to  the  milk  of  its  mother.  The  milk 
of  any  other  woman,  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
nourifhment  new  to  the  child,  and  fometimes 
fo  different  from  the  other  that  it  is  difficult 
to  make  the  child  take  it  ; and  if  forced  will 
ficken  and  languifh,  from  not  being  able  to 
digefl  the  milk  of  the  nurfe  ; a circumflance 
which,  if  the  confequences  are  not  feafonably 
prevented  by  the  fubftitution  of  another  nurfe, 
foon  proves  fatal. 

I cannot  help  obferving,  that  the  cuftom  of 
crowding  a multitude  of  children  into  one 
place,  as  in  the  hofpitals  of  large  cities,  is 
highly  repugnant  to  what  ought  to  be  the  grand 
objeft  propofed,  their  prefervation.  The 
greateft  part  of  fuch  children  fall  viftims  to  a 
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kind  of  fcurvy,  or  to  other  difeafes,  from  which 
they  might  have  been  exempted,  had  they  been 
brought  up  in  different  houfes,  or  rather  in  the 
country.  The  fame  expence  would  be  fuffi- 
cient  for  their  fupport ; and  an  infinity  of  lives, 
in  which  it  is  well  known  confift  the  real  riches 
of  a ftate,  would  be  favcd. 

At  twelve  or  fifteen  months  infants  begin 
to  lifp.  A is  the  vowel  which  they  articulate 
with  moft  eafe,  as  it  requires  nothing  more 
than  the  opening  of  the  lips,  and  forcing  out 
the  breath.  E requires  that  the  tongue  fhould 
be  raifed,  as  the  lips  are  opened,  and  is  there- 
fore pronounced  with  a degree  of  more  trouble. 
I is  attended  with  greater  difficulty,  as  in  the 
articulation  of  this  vowel  the  tongue  is  elevated 
ftill  more,  and  made  to  approach  the  teeth  of 
the  upper  jaw.  In  the  pronunciation  of  O 
the  tongue  mull:  be  lowered,  and  the  lips 
contracled  ; and  in  that  of  U,  the  latter  muft 
be  alfo  contradled,  and  in  fome  degree  ex- 
tended. The  firft  confonants  which  children 
pronounce  are  thofe  which  require  the  lead: 
motion  in  the  organs.  Of  thefe  the  moft 
eafy  of  articulation  are  B M and  P.  For 
that  of  B and  P it  is  fimply  requifite  that  the 
D 2 lips 
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lips  ftiould  be  clofed  and  then  opened  with 
quicknefs,  and  for  that  of  Af,  that  they  fhould 
be  firft  opened  and  then  clofed  with  celerity. 
The  articulation  of  the  other  confonants  fup- 
pofes  motions  more  complicated.  The  pro- 
nunciation of  C D G L N S and  7 de- 
pend each  on  a particular  a£lion  of  the  tongue 
which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  explain  ; 
and  for  the  pronunciation  of  F,  a more  conti- 
nued found  is  neceffiary  than  for  that  of  any 
of  the  confonants.  J being  the  moft  eafily 
articulated  of  the  vowels,  as  are  B P and 
M,  of  the  confonants,  we  need  not  wonder 
that  the  firft  words  which  children  pronounce, 
in  every  country,  fhould  be  compofed  of  that 
vowel,  and  of  thofc  confonants  ; and  that, 
for  example,  in  every  language,  Bala,  Mama, 
Papa,  fhould  be  the  primitive  articulations. 
They  are  the  moft  familiar  founds  to  man, 
and  the  moft  natural  to  him,  becaufe  the  moft 
eafily  pronounced,  and  the  letters  of  which 
they  are  compofed  muft  exift  wherever  there 
is  any  typical  mode  for  the  denotation  of 
founds. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  that  as  the 
founds  of  fevcral  confonants  are  nearly  fimilar ; 
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thofe,  for  inftance,  of  E and  P,  of  C and  <y, 
of  K and  in  certain  cafes  ; of  D and  Ty  of 
i^  and  Py  of  G and  Jy  of  G and  K,  of  L and 
Ry  fo'there  may  be  many  languages  in  which 
fuch  confonants  are  not  to  be  found.  But  in 
every  language  there  muft  be  a 5 or  a P,  a 
C or  an  6',  a P or  a a .D  or  a Ty  an  F or 
a Pconfonant,  a G or  a y confonant  ; an  P or 
an  Ry  and  in  the  mofh  contrafted  of  all  al- 
phabets, there  cannot  be  lefs  than  fix  or  feven 
confonants,  for  of  that  number  there  are  fimple 
founds,  which  have  all  a very  fenfible  difference 
from  each  other.  Thofe  children  who  do  not 
readily  articulate  Ry  fubftitute  L for  it ; and  in 
the  place  of  T they  articulate  D.  Indeed  L 
and  D require  more  difficult  movements  in  the 
organs  than  either  P or  P;  and  it  is  from  this 
difference,  and  from  the  choice  of  confonants 
more  or  lefs  eafy  of  articulation,  that  the  foft- 
nefs  or  the  harfhnefs  of  a language  proceeds. 
But  on  this  fubjeft  it  would  be  fuperfiuous  to 
enlarge.  ^ 

Some  children  pronounce  diftin£lly,  and 
repeat  whatever  is  faid  to  them,  at  two  years, 
though  the  generality  do  not  fpeak  for  the 
brft  two  years  and  a half,  and  often  not  fo 
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early.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  thofe  who 
are  moft  backward,  never  fpeak  with  the  fame 
facility  as  thofe  who  begin  to  articulate  more 
early,  and  that  thofe  who  are  in  that  refpeft 
the  moft  forward,  may  learn  to  read  before  the 
expiration  of  the  third  year.  Some  I have 
myfelf  known  who  had  began  to  read  at  two 
years,  and  who  read  to  admiration  at  four. 
After  all,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether 
there  is  any  advantage  to  be  derived  from  fuch 
premature  education.  With  fo  little  fuccefs 
indeed  is  it  generally  attended,  that  we  fee  and 
hear  of  numbers  who,  though  they  had  been 
prodigies  at  the  age  of  four,  eight,  twelve,  and 
fixteen  years,  are  found,  however,  at  thofe  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  to  be  downright  block- 
heads, or  men  of  very  inferior  abilities.  I am 
convinced,  therefore,  that  education  is  the  beft 
which  does  not  compel  Nature,  and  which  is 
proportioned  to  the  ftrength  and  capacity  of 
the  child. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
OF  PUBERTY. 


'pUBERTY  immediately  fucceeds  childhood 
and  attends  us  to  the  end  of  our  days. 
Till  this  period  arrives  the  foie  objedl  of  Na- 
ture feems  to  have  been  the  growth  and  pre- 
fervation  of  her  work : Ihe  fupplies  the  in- 
fant with  nothing  but  what  is  necelTary  for  its 
bodily  increafe.  Wrapped  up,  as  it  were, 
within  itfelf,  its  exiftence  in  fome  refpedls 
refembles  that  of  a vegetable,  and  which  it  has 
not  the  power  to  communicate.  Prefently, 
however,  the  principles  of  life  multiply  ; and 
it  not  only  pofleffes  what  is  ncceffary  for  its 
own  being,  but  fufficient  to  give  exiftence  to 
others.  This  fuperabundance  of  life,  this 
fource  of  ftrength  and  vigour,  impatient  of  its 
internal  reftraint,  vents  itfelf  abroad,  and  the 
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age  of  puberty  is  announced  by  a number  of 
external  and  internal  marks  ; it  is  the  fpring  of 
life,  and  the  feafon  of  pleafure.  Of  that  age 
may  we  be  enabled  to  write  the  hiftory  with 
fuch  circumfpecElion  as  to  excite  in  the  imagi- 
nation none  but  philofophical  ideas  ! Puberty, 
however,  and  the  circumftances  that  accom- 
pany it,  as  circumcifion,  caftration,  virginity, 
and  impotency,  are  of  tooeffential  confeqiience 
in  the  Hiftory  of  Man  to  allow  a fupprclTion 
of  fadfs  to  which  they  relate.  In  giving  a 
detail  of  them  wc  fliall  endeavour  to  maintain 
that  modeft  referve  which  confiitutes  the  true 
decorum  of  ftyle,  that  philofophic  apathy  which 
may  deftroy  lonfe  ideas,  and  give  it  in  words 
confined  to  their  literal  import  and  original 
fignificaiion. 

Circumcifion  is  a cuftom  very  ancient,  and 
which  ftill  fubfifls  in  the  greatefl  part  of  Afia. 
Among  the  Hebrews  this  operation  was  per- 
formed within  eight  days  after  the  birth.  In 
Turkey  they  never  perform  it  before  the  age 
of  feven  or  eight  years,  and  often  not  even  till 
that  of  eleven  or  twelve.  In  Perfia,  the  prac- 
tice is  general  at  the  age  of  five  or  fix.  The 
wound  thus  occafioned  is  healed  with  cauftic 
or  aftringent  powders,  or  with  burned  paper, 
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which,  according  to  Chardin,  is  the  moft  ef- 
fedual  remedy  : he  adds,  that  circumcifion  is 
attended  with  infinite  pain  when  performed  on 
grown  perfons  ; that  they  cannot  ftir  abroad 
after  it  for  three  weeks  or  a month,  and  that 
fometimes  it  proves  fatal  to  them. 

In  the  Maldivia  iflands  they  circumcife  their 
children  at  the  age  of  feven  ; and  previous  to 
this  operation  they  bathe  them  in  the  fea  for 
fix  or  feven  hours,  in  order  to  render  their  fkin 
more  foft.  The  Ifraelites  made  ufe  of  a Iharp- 
ened  flint,  a cuftom  which  the  Jews  ftill  con- 
tinue in  moft  of  their  fynagogues.  The  Ma- 
hometans, however,  ufe  a common  knife,  or 
a razor. 

Were  it  not  for  their  precaution  in  cutting 
it  in  childhood,  the  Turks,  it  is  alledged,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  many  other  countries  in 
which  circumcifion  is  pracftifed,  would  natu- 
rally have  their  prepuces  too  long.  Boulaye 
tells  us,  that  in  the  deferts  of  Mefopotamia  and 
Arabia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates,  he  faw  a number  of  Arabian  boys, 
wdiofe  prepuces  were  fo  long,  that,  without  the 
aid  of  circumcifion,  he  imagined  they  would  be 
unfit  for  procreation. 
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The  fkin  of  the  eye-lids  is  alfo  longer  in  the 
Oriental  than  in  other  nations.  The  fkin  is 
a fubftance  fimilar  to  that  of  the  prepuce  ; but 
what  relation,  in  point  of  growth,  can  fubfift 
between  two  fo  diftant  parts  ? 

Girls  in  feveral  parts  of  Arabia,  towards  . ■ 
the  Gulph  of  Perlia  and  the  Red  Sea,  are 
equally  fubjedled  to  this  operation  as  boys. 
But  in  thefe  countries,  as  there  is  no  previous 
overgrowth  of  the  nympho:,  they  arc  not  cir- 
cumcifed  till  they  have  pafTed  the  age  of  pu- 
berty. In  other  climates  this  exuberance  is 
indeed  far  more  early  ; and  it  is  fo  general 
among  the  inhabitants  of  certain  countries,  as 
thofe  near  the  river  Benin,  that  they  circumcife 
girls  as  well  as  boys  within  eight,  or  at  mod 
fifteen  days  after  their  birth.  The  circumci- 
fion  of  females  is  of  great  antiquity  in  Africa  ; 
and  even  Herodotus  mentions  it  as  being  a 
cuftom  of  the  Ethiopians. 

Circumcifion  may  have  been  founded  on 
neceflity,  yet  infibulation  and  caftration  could 
never  have  taken  place  but  from  jealoufy,  or 
from  fome  gloomy  and  fuperftitious  frenzy, 
fome  wretched  antipathy  to  the  human  race,  or 
from  fome  envious  tyrant  who  enabled  laws  to 
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make  privation  a virtue,  and  mutilation  a 
merit. 

Infibulation  is  performed  upon  boys  by 
drawing  the  prepuce  forward,  making  an  in- 
cifion,  and  putting  a coarfe  thread  through  it, 
till  the  cicatrice  is  healed ; and  then,  in  the 
room  of  that,  is  fubftituted  a kind  of  ring, 
which  remains  as  long  as  the  perfon  pleafes 
who  gave  orders  for  the  operation,  and  fome- 
times  for  life.  The  Oriental  monks,  who 
have  made  a vow  of  chaftity,  wear  rings  of  a 
large  fize,  in  order  that  they  may  be  compelled 
to  obfervethis  vow  inviolate.  We  fhall  here- 
after fpeak  on  the  infibulation  of  girls  : on  this 
head  nothing  can  be  fuppofed  too  fantaftic  or 
abfurd,  which  men,  borne  away  by  pafiion,  or 
immerfed  in  fuperftition,  have  fcrupled  to  put 
in  pra£lice. 

Though  in  infancy  there  is  fometimes  but 
one  tefticle  in  the  fcroturn,  and  fometimes  not 
any,  yet  we  muft  not  fuppofe  in  either  cafe 
that  this  is  a real  defe£l.  It  often  happens, 
that  the  tefticles  are  retained  in  the  abdomen, 
from  whence  they  at  length  extricate  them- 
felves,  and  defcend  to  the  natural  place.  This 
generally  happens  at  the  age  of  eight  or  ten 
years,  though  fometimes  not  till  that  of  pu- 
E 2 berty. 
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berty.  They  are  fcarccly  ever  concealed  after 
this  age,  when  Nature  makes  violent  efforts  to 
bring  them  forward  : the  fame  effe£l  is  fome- 
times  produced  by  fome  violent  motion,  as  a 
leap,  a fall,  &c.  Even  when  the  teflicles  do  not 
manifeft  themfelves,  the  procreative  powers 
are  not  the  lefs  pcrfecEl  ; and  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  perfons  in  that  fituation  are  often 
the  moft  vigorous. 

There  are  men  who  have  but  one  tefticle, 
but  this  defeft  is  of  little  confequence,  and  in 
that  cafe  is  much  larger  than  the  ufual  fize. 
Others  have  three,  and  fuch  are  faid  to  poffefs 
a vaft  fuperiority  of  bodily  force  and  vigour. 
From  a view  of  the  animal  creation,  we 
perceive  how  much  thefe  parts  contribute  to 
ftrength  and  courage  : how  great,  for  example, 
is  the  difference  between  a bull  and  an  ox,  a 
Wedder  and  a ram,  a capon  and  a cock. 

■ The  cuftom  of  caflrating  the  human  fpetics 
is  of  great  antiquity.  Among  the  Egyptians 
it  was  the  eflablifhed  punilhment  of  adultery. 
Among  the  Romans  eunuchs  were  very  nu' 
merous  ; and  to  this  day  in  Afia,  and  a part  of 
Africa,  men  thus  mutilated  arc  employed  to 
attend  and  a£l:  as  guards  to  the  chaflity  of 
the  women.  In  Italy,  the  folc  objedt  of  this 
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infamous  and  cruel  operation  is  to  perfe£l  the 
voice.  The  Hottentots  cut  out  one  tefticle, 
by  the  privation  of  which  they  imagine  they 
will  become  more  nimble  racers.  In  other 
countries,  the  poor  people  adopt  the  pracEHce 
in  order  to  prevent  their  children  from  being 
able  to  generate,  and  by  that  means  fave  them 
from  that  diftrefs  and  anguilli  which  they  them- 
felvcs  experience  when  they  cannot  procure 
food  for  their  fupport. 

The  different  kinds  of  caftration  are  nume- 
rous ; thofe  intended  for  vocal  perfedfion  only 
fuffer  the  extradtion  of  the  two  tefticles  ; but 
thofe  who  are  infligated  by  the  gloomy  diftrufl 
of  jealoufy  think  their  females  far  from  being 
fafe  if  guarded  by  fuch  eunuchs,  nor  wall  they 
countenance  any  but  w'hat  have  had  the  exter- 
nal parts  of  generation  utterly  exterminated. 

Amputation  is  not  the  only  .method  ufed  for 
this  purpofe.  Formerly  fome  people  prevented 
the  growth  of  the  tefticles,  and  rendered  them 
ufelefs  by  bathing  their  children  in  warm  wa- 
ter, or  in  decodtions  of  plants,  and  then  pref- 
fing  and  rubbing  the  tefticles  till  the  organiza- 
tion was  deftroyed.  Others  compreffed  them 
w'ith  an  inftrument,  and  it  is  pretended,  that 
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from  this  mode  of  caftration  the  life  is  not  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fraalleft  danger. 

The  amputation  of  the  tefticles  is  not  very 
hazardous ; it  may  be  performed  at  any  age,  yet 
that  of  infancy  is  eheemed  the  moft  favourable. 
The  amputation  of  the  whole  external  parts 
of  generation,  however,  is  more  often  mortal 
than  otherwife,  efpecially  if  performed  after  the 
age  of  fifteen  ; and  even  at  the  mofl  favourable 
age,  which  is  from  feven  to  ten,  it  is  Hill  at- 
tended with  danger.  The  difficulty  of  pre- 
ferving  them  renders  the  eunuchs  of  this 
fpecies  by  far  the  moft  valuable.  Tavernier 
fays,  that  in  Turkey  and  Perfia  they  coft  five 
or  fix  times  more  than  any  others.  Chardin 
obferves,  that  the  entire  amputation  is  always 
accompanied  with  the  moft  agonizing  pain  ; 
that  it  is  performed  with  tolerable  fafety  on 
children,  but  with  great  danger  after  the  age 
of  fifteen  ; that  more  than  a fourth  fall  viftims 
to  it  ; and  that  it  takes  at  leaft  fix  weeks  to  heal 
the  wound.  Pietro  della  Valle,  on  the  other 
hand,  afterts  that  thofe  who  undergo  this  ope- 
ration in  Perfia,  as  a puniihment  for  rapes,  or 
other  crimes  of  that  nature,  recover  from  it 
with  eafe,  even  when  they  are  advanced  in 
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years,  and  that  they  apply  to  the  wound  nothing 
but  a few  afhes.  Whether  thofe  who  fufFered 
the  fame  punilhment  formerly  in  Egypt,  as  re- 
lated by  Diodorus  Siculus,  found  the  confe- 
quences  of  it  equally  mild,  we  know  not ; but, 
according  toThevenot,  numbers  of  the  children 
of  negroes  perifh,  whom  the  Turks  force  to 
undergo  this  operation,  although  performed  at 
the  early  age  of  between  eight  to  ten. 

Befides  negro  eunuchs,  there  are  others  in 
Turkey,  Perfia,  &c.  who  chiefly  come  from 
the  kingdom  of  Golconda,  the  Peninfula  on 
this  fide  the  Ganges,  the  kingdoms  of  Aflan, 
Pegu,  and  Malabar,  where  their  complexion 
is  grey,  and  from  the  Gulph  of  Bengal,  where 
it  is  of  an  olive  colour.  There  are  alfo  white 
eunuchs  from  Georgia  and  Circaifia,  tho’  not 
in  great  numbers.  Tavernier  fays,  that  during 
his  refidence  in  Golconda,  in  1657,  there  were 
not  lefs  than  22,000  eunuchs  made.  The 
black  ones  come  from  Africa,  and  chiefly  from 
Ethiopia.  Thofe  are  the  moft  prized  whofe 
appearance  is  the  moft  ugly  and  horrible  ; a 
flat  nofe,  a countenance  ghaftly,  thick  large  lips 
and  protuberant,  and  black  ftraggling  teeth  are 
the  efteemed  qualities.  Thefe  people  have 
commonly  very  fine  teeth  ; but  fuch  would  be  a 
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very  great  defeft  in  a black  eunuch,  who  muft 
be  a hideous  monfter. 

Eunuchs,  who  have  been  deprived  of  only 
their  tefticles,  (till  feel  an  irritation  in  the  parts 
that  are  left,  and  have  the  external  mark  of 
defire  even  more  frequently  than  other  men. 
Thofe  parts,  however,  remain,  as  to  fize,  near- 
ly in  the  fame  ftate  as  before  the  operation  ; 
and  if  this  is  performed  at  the  age  of  feven 
years,  an  eunuch  of  twenty  is,  in  this  refpe6l, 
as  a child  of  feven.  If  it  is  not,  on  the  con- 
trary, performed  till  the  time  of  puberty,  or  a 
little  after,  the  fize  is  nearly  the  fame  as  that  in 
other  men. 

Between  the  parts  of  generation  and  the 
throat  there  are  particular  connedlions,  altho’ 
we  know  not  the  caufe.  Eunuchs  have  no 
beard,  their  voice,  though  Ihrill  and  power- 
ful, is  never  of  a deep  tone  ; and  not  unoften 
does  the  throat  become  the  feat  of  the  fecret 
difiemper.  The  correfpondence  which  certain 
parts  of  the  body  have  with  others,  widely 
remote  and  of  a different  nature,  ought  to 
be  more  generally  obferved  ; but  we  pay  too 
little  attention  to  effcdls,  when  we  do  not  fur- 
mife  their  caufes.  Thus  it  is,  that  though  in 
effedt  the  adlion  of  the  animal  machine  in  a 
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great  meafure  depends  upon  them,  thefe  dif- 
ferent affinities  remain  unexamined  with  that 
care  they  deferve.  In  women,  there  is  a great 
correfpondence  between  the  matrix,  the  breafts 
and  the  head;  and  how  many  beneficial  fafts  of 
this  kind  might  be  found  if  a few  ablephyficians 
would  direft  their  ftudy  to  fuch  difcoveries  ? 
Thefe  mufcles,  veins,  arteries,  and  nerves, 
which  they  defcribe  with  fo  much  accuracy, 
and  with  fo  much  fidelity,  are  not  the  fprings 
which  give  life  to  our  organization.  There 
refides  in  organized  bodies  certain  internal 
powers,  which  are  by  no  means  guided  by  the 
laws  of  grofs  mechanifm ; inftead  of  attempting 
to  know  the  nature  of  thofe  powers  by  their 
effedls,  the  very  ideas  of  them  have  been 
treated  as  ideal,  and  endeavours  have  been 
made  to  difcard  and  baniffi  them  from  philofo- 
phical  refearches.  Thefe  very  powers,  ne- 
verthelefs,  have  maintained  their  importance 
in  gravitation,  in  the  phenomena  of  eledlricity, 
&c.  But  however  evident  and  univerfal  they 
may  be,  as  their  adlion  is  wholly  internal,  and 
they  are  folely  objedls  of  reafon,  it  is  with  a 
kind  of  unwillingnefs  that  they  are  admitted  ; 
inclination  ftill  leads  us  to  judge  from  external 
appearances  ; we  form  a notion,  that  in  thofe 
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appearances  every  thing  confifts,  and  that  we 
are  not  allowed  to  penetrate  farther  ; and  thus 
we  effedlually  turn  our  backs  upon  that  which 
might  lead  to  refined  information. 

The  ancients,  whofe  genius  was  lefs  limit- 
ed, and  whofe  philofophy  was  more  extended, 
v/ere  not  embarrafied  at  meeting  with  things 
they  were  at  a lofs  to  explain.  More  intimately 
acquainted  with  Nature  ; with  them,  a fym- 
pathy,  a particular  correfpondence,  was  only  a 
phenomenon ; but  with  us,  if  we  cannot  reduce 
it  to  our  pretended  laws  of  motion,  it  is  a pa- 
radox. They  knew  that  mofl:  of  the  effeds  of 
Nature  were  produced  by  means  beyond  human 
forefight ; they  knew  it  was  impoflible  to  re- 
duce them  to  any  particular  principles  of  ac- 
tion, and  modes  of  operation  ; and  therefore 
with  them  it  was  fufficient  to  have  remarked  a 
certain  number  of  relative  elFeds,  in  order  to 
conftitute  a caufe. 

Whether,  with  the  ancients,  we  call  fym- 
pathy  this  peculiar  correfpondence  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body,  or,  with  the  moderns, 
we  confider  it  as  an  unknown  relation  in  the 
adion  of  the  nerves,  it  exifts  through  the 
whole  animal  economy  ; and  were  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  theory  of  phyfic  our  objed,  too 
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much  attention  could  not  be  paid  to  its  efFe£ls. 
But  this  is  not  a place  to  enlarge  on  a fubjeft  of 
fo  much  importance.  I fhall  only  obferve,  that 
this  correfpondence  between  the  voice  and  the 
organs  of  generation  is  difcovered  not  only  in 
eunuchs  but  in  other  men,  and  even  in  women. 
In  men,  the  voice  changes  at  the  age  of  puber- 
ty ; and  in  women,  a ftrong  voice  is  fufpe£led 
to  indicate  a fuperior  propenfity  to  love. 

The  firft  fign  of  puberty  is  a kind  of  ftiff- 
nefs  in  the  groin,  which  becomes  more  fen- 
fible  in  walking,  or  in  bending  the  body  for- 
ward. This  ftiffnefs  is  frequently  accompa- 
nied with  pungent  pains  in  the  joints,  and  alfo 
with  a new  fenfation  in  the  parts  which  cha- 
radferize  the  fexes.  The  voice  is  for  fome 
time  harfh  and  unequal,  and  afterwards  it  be- 
comes more  full,  ftrong,  and  articulate.  This 
change  is  very  perceptible  in  boys,  but  lefs  fo 
in  girls,  becaufe  the  found  of  their  voices  is 
naturally  more  acute. 

Thefe  figns  of  puberty  are  common  to  both 
the  fexes,  but  there  are  others  peculiar  to  each ; 
as  in  females,  the  menftrual  difcharge  and  the 
expanfion  of  the  breafts  ; and  in  males,  the 
beard  and  power  of  generating.  Thefe  figns, 
it  is  true,  are  not  alike  certain.  The  beard, 
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for  example,  does  not  always  appear  precifely 
at  the  age  of  puberty  ; and  there  even  exiil 
•whole  nations  where  the  men  have  hardly  any 
beard.  There  is  no  nation,  however,  in  which 
the  puberty  of  the  female  fex  is  not  indicated 
by  the  enlargement  of  the  breafts. 

Univerfally  through  the  human  fpecies  wo- 
men arrive  at  puberty  fooner  than  men.  But 
that  age  is  different  in  different  countries,  and 
feems  to  depend  on  the  temperature  of  the 
climate  and  the  quality  of  the  food.  Among 
people  who  live  at  their  eafe,  and  feed  plenti- 
fully, children  arrive  at  this  ftate  two  or  three 
years  fooner  than  thofe  in  the  country,  and 
among  the  poorer  claffes  of  people,  whofe  food 
is  lefs  nourifhing  and  more  fcanty.  In  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  cities,  the 
majority  of  girls  attain  puberty  at  about  twelve 
years,  and  boys  at  fourteen  ; but  in  the  regions 
of  the  north,  and  in  country  places,  the  for- 
mer are  hardly  fo  at  fourteen,  or  the  latter  at 
fixteen. 

Should  it  be  afleed  why  females  in  every 
climate  are  capable  of  engendering  more  early 
than  men  ? It  might  be  fatisfadlorlly  replied, 
that  men  are  much  larger  and  ftronger,  their 
bones  more  hard,  their  mufcles  more  firm  and 
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compaft,  and  therefore  a longer  time  is  requir- 
ed for  their  growth.  And  as  it  is  not  till  after 
the  growth  is  completed  that  the  fuperfluity  of 
the  organic  particles  is  difperfed  into  the  parts 
of  generation,  females  muft  of  courfe  arrive  at 
maturity  fooner  than  the  males. 

In  the  hot  climates  of  Afia,  Africa,  and 
America,  girls  are  generally  mature  at  ten 
years  of  age,  and  often  at  nine  ; and  though 
the  menftrual  difcliarge  is  lefs  copious  in  warm 
countries  it  is  yet  more  early.  The  intervals 
between  are  nearly  the  fame  in  every  country, 
and  in  this  refpedl  there  feems  to  be  a greater 
difference  between  individuals  than  between 
nations.  In  the  fame  climate  and  nation  fome 
women  are  fubjedt  to  the  menftrua  at  the  end 
of  every  fifteenth  day,  while  others  are  free 
from  them  for  fix  weeks  ; but  a month,  how- 
ever, two  or  three  days  over  or  under,  is  the 
ufual  period. 

The  quantity  of  the  difeharge  feems  to  de- 
pend on  the  quantity  of  nourifhment,  and  of 
infenfible  perfpiration.  Women  who  eat  much, 
and  exercife  little,  have  the  moft  copious  dif- 
eharge ; in  warm  countries  it  is  always  leaft, 
becaufe  the  perfpiration  is  great.  As  to  its 
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duration,  it  is  generally  from  three  to  four  or 
five  days,  though  fometimes  to  fix,  feven,  and 
even  eight  days. 

The  material  caufes  of  it  are  fuppofed  to  be 
a fuperfiuity  of  blood  and  nutritive  particles. 
The  fymptoms  which  precede  are  certain  indi- 
cations of  repletion ; as  heat,  tenfion,  fwelling, 
and  the  pains  which  women  feel,  not  only  in 
the  parts  themfelves,  and  in  the  adjoining  ones, 
but  alfo  in  the  breafts,  which  fwell  and  difeover 
a furplus  of  blood  by  the  arcolery  or  the  circle 
about  the  nipple,  becoming  of  a deeper  colour. 
The  eyes  are  opprelfed,  and  underneath  their 
orbits  the  fkin  afTumes  a bl^  e or  violet  tint ; 
the  cheeks  are  flufhed  ; the  head  is  he^y  and 
full  of  pain  ; and  the  whole  body  in  general  is 
in  a ftate  of  oppreflion  from  the  furcharge  of 
blood. 

At  the  age  of  puberty  the  body  ufually  aN 
tains  its  full  growth  in  length.  Juft  before 
young  people  fometimes  increafefcveral  inches, 
but  the  quicknefs  of  growth  is  moft  hidden 
and  perceptible,  in  the  genitals  of  both  fexes. 
This  growth  In  males  is  an  expanfion  merely, 
but  in  females  it  is  often  atletided  with  a con- 
tradion,  to  which  different  appellations  have 
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been  given  in  explaining  the  figns  of  vir- 
ginity. 

Mankind,  jealous  of  every  kind  of  pre- 
eminence, have  always  put  a fuperior  value  on 
what  they  could  firft  poffefs,  and  that  to  the 
cxclufion  of  others.  This  fpecies  of  folly  has 
given  a pofitive  entity  to  the  virginity  of  wo- 
men. Virginity,  which  is  nothing  but  a moral 
being,  a virtue  that  folely  confifts  in  the  purity 
of  the  heart,  men  have,  as  with  one  confent, 
converted  into  a phyfical  object,  and  in  which 
they  alfo  fancy  themfelves  much  interefted. 
From  thefe  abfurd  opinions,  ufages,  ceremo- 
nies, fuperftitions,  and  even  awards  and  pu- 
nifliments,  have  been  eftablifhed  : abufes  the 
moft  illicit,  and  cuftoms  the  moft  fhocking  and 
difgraceful,  have  been  authorized.  To  igno- 
rant matrons,  and  to  prejudiced  phyficians, 
have  young  women  been  obliged  to  fubmit  the 
moft  fecret  parts  of  Nature  for  examination, 
without  their  reflecting  that  fuch  acts  of  inde- 
cency is  a downright  attack  upon  chaftity,  and 
that  every  immodeft,  every  indelicate  fituation, 
which  caufed  in  internal  blufh,  was  little  lefs 
than  proftitution. 

The  prejudices  that  have  been  formed  on 
this  head  I defpair  of  removing.  Things 
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which  mankind  take  a pleafure  in  believing, 
however  nugatory  and  unreafonable  they  may 
be,  they  will  always  believe  ; yet  as  it  is  the 
province  of  hiftory  to  relate  not  only  the  ac- 
cellion  of  events,  and  the  circumflances  of  facts, 
but  alfo  the  origin  of  predominant  opinions  and 
errors,  I think  it  my  indifpenfible  duty,  in  the 
Hiftory  of  Man,  to  examine  this  favourite  idol 
to  which  he  facrifices ; to  confider  what  the 
reafons  are  by  which  he  is  prompted  to  pay 
that  adoration,  and  to  enquire  whether  virgi- 
nity, as  he  underftands  it,  is  a real  or  merely 
a fabulous  divinity. 

Fallopius,  Vefalus,Bartholin,Heifter,Ruyfch, 
and  many  other  anatomifts,  pretend  that  the 
membrane  of  the  hymen  is  a fubftance  which 
actually  exifts,  and  which  ought  to  be  num- 
bered among  the  parts  of  generation  peculiar 
to  women.  They  maintain  farther,  that  this 
membrane  is  flefiiy,  very  thin  in  children,  but 
more  thick  in  grown  girls  ; that  it  is  fituated 
under  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  and  that  it 
partly  clofes  the  paftage  of  the  vagina  ; that 
there  is  a hole  pierced  through  it,  fometimes 
round,  fometimes  long,  fo  fmall  that  a pea  can 
hardly  be  palfed  through  in  infancy,  or  a bean 
at  puberty.  The  hymen,  according  to  Win- 
dow, 
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ilow,  is  a membraneous  kind  of  wrinkle,  more 
or  lefs  circular, and  fometimes  femi-lunar,  with 
an  aperture,  in  fome  very  fmall,  and  in  others 
more  large.  Dulaurent,  Graaf,  Pineus,  Mauri- 
ceau,  and  other  anatomifts,  of  at  lead  equal  re- 
putation and  authority  with  thofe  firft  quoted, 
infill:,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  membrane  of 
the  hymen  is  nothing  but  a chimera,  a part  by 
no  means  natural  to  girls,  and  exprefs  their 
aftoniihment  that  it  fhould  have  ever  been 
mentioned  as  a thing  which  has  an  aftual  and 
real  exiftence.  In  confirmation  of  this  doc- 
trine they  adduce  a multitude  of  obfervations 
made  on  girls  of  different  ages,  whom  they 
had  dilfedled,  in  none  of  whom  this  membrane 
was  to  be  found.  They  confefs  that  they  have 
feen,  though  very  rarely,  a membrane  that 
united  certain  flefhy  protuberances,  which  they 
call  carunculfp  myrtifornies  ; but  this  membrane 
they  infill  is  by  no  means  confonantto  the  na- 
tural Hate  of  the  parts.  Anatomifls  are  not 
more  united  as  to  the  quality  and  number  of 
thefe  caruncula.  Are  they  merely  wrinkles 
of  the  vagina  ? Are  they  dillincl  and  feparate 
parts  ? Do  they  belong  to  the  membrane  of 
the  hymen  ? Is  their  number  certain  ? Is 
there  only  one,  or  are  there  many,  in  the  Hate 
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of  virginity  ? Each  of  thefe  queftions  has  been 
afl^ed,  and  to  each  a different  anfwer  has  been 
given. 

This  contrariety  of  opinion,  as  to  a fa6l 
which  depends  upon  a fimple  infpeflion,  is  a 
proof  of  the  eagernefs  of  mankind  to  difcover 
in  Nature  things  which  alone  exift  in  their 
own  imaginations.  Several  anatomifts  frankly 
declare  they  never  found  either  the  hymen  or 
caruncidcc  even  before  the  age  of  puberty, 
while  others,  in  maintaining  that  this  mem- 
brane, and  thefe  cartmculay  do  exift,  confefs 
that  they  are  fubftances  which  vary  in  form, 
fize,  and  confiftency,  in  different  fubjefts  ; 
that  fometimes  in  the  place  of  the  hymen  there 
is  only  a Tingle  caruncula  ; that  at  other  times 
there  are  two  or  more  united  by  a membrane, 
and  that  the  fliape  of  the  aperture  is  of  dif- 
ferent forms,  &c.  From  all  thefe  obfervations 
what  concluficns  are  to  be  drawn,  but  that  the 
caufes  of  the  pretended  contradlion  in  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  vagina  are  not  certain,  and  that 
when  they  do  exift  their  effeft  is  tranfient  and 
fufceptible  of  different  modifications  ? Anatomy 
leaves  no  entire  uncertainty  as  to  the  exiftence 
of  this  membrane  of  the  hymen  and  thefe  carun- 
culay  of  courfe  it  authorizes  us  to  rejeft  fuch 
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tokens  of  virginity,  not  only  as  uncertain,  but 
as  imaginary.  The  effufion  of  blood,  though  a 
more  common  fign,  is  not  lefs  equivocal.  In 
every  age  this  has  been  deemed  a certain  proof 
of  virginity  ; and  yet  all  fuch  proof  is  nothing, 
where  the  entrance  of  the  vagina  is  naturally 
relaxed  or  dilated.  Neither  is  it  confined  to 
virgins,  as  many  women  who  pretend  not  to 
that  denomination  frequently  experience  an  ef- 
fufion of  blood.  From  fome  it  flows  copioufly 
and  repeatedly  ; from  others  in  a very  fmall 
quantity,  and  only  once  ; and  from  fome  it 
never  flows  at  all.  This  diverfity  depends  on 
the  age,  the  health,  the  conformation  of  the 
parts,  and  a number  of  other  circumftances. 
A few  of  thefe  we  (hall  enumerate,  and  at  the 
fame  time  endeavour  to  inveftigate  the  caufes 
of  thofe  phyfical  tokens  M'hich  have  been  laid 
down  as  certain  proofs  of  virginity. 

At  the  age  of  puberty  the  parts  of  both  fexes 
undergo  a confiderable  change.  Thofe  of  man 
advance  fo  quickly,  that  in  two  or  three  years 
they  attain  their  full  growth:  thofe  of  women 
alfo  increafe  at  this  period,  cfpecially  the  nymphay 
which  though  before  almofl  imperceptible,  be- 
come now  large  and  evident.  The  menftrual 
difcharge  happens  at  the  fame  time ; and  all  the 
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parts  being  ftill  in  a ftate  of  growth,  fwell  by 
an  encreafe  of  blood,  and  mutually  comprefs 
each  other.  The  orifice  of  the  vagina  con- 
tra£ls,  though  the  vagina  itfelf  has  confiderably 
increafed.  The  form  of  this  contraction  mult 
be  very  different  in  different  fubjects,  for  from 
the  information  of  anatomifts  it  appears,  there 
are  fometimes  four,  at  others  only  three  or  two 
caruncula,  and  that  fometimes  there  is  found 
a circular,  or  femi-lunar  feries  of  folds  and 
wrinkles.  But  one  thing  anatomifts  have  never 
told  us,  namely,  that  whatever  form  this  con- 
traction may  affume,  it  never  appears  before 
the  age  of  puberty. 

In  the  young  girls  whom  I have  had  occafion 
to  fee  diftected,  nothing  of  that  kind  was  to  be 
found ; and  having  collected  feveral  facts  on 
this  fubject,  I can  with  confidence  maintain, 
that  when  a girl  has  converfedwith  a man  before 
puberty,  there  is  no  effufion  of  blood,  provided 
the  difproportion  of  the  parts  had  not  been  too 
great,  or  the  efforts  had  nob  been  too  violent. 
At  full  puberty,  on  the  other  hand,  that  effu- 
fion often  happens,  even  from  trifling  caufes  ; 
efpecially  if  fhe  is  of  a full  habit,  and  regular. 
This  fign  of  virginity  is  rarely  obferved  in  fiich 
as  are  meagre,  or  fubject  to  the  fliior  albus  ; 
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and  what  evidently  proves  it  to  be  fallacious, 
is  the  frequency  of  its  repetition.  In  fome  wo- 
men, four,  and  even  five  times,  has  this  pre- 
tended virginity  been  renewed  in  the  fpace  of 
two  or  three  years  ; and  often  been  fuccefsfully 
practifed  by  fome  on  their  deluded  hufbands 
upon  being  fufpected  of  incontinency,  and  that 
purely  by  abfiinence.  Tliis  renovation,  how- 
ever, only  happens  from  the  fourteenth  to  about 
the  eighteenth  year.  When  the  growth  of  the 
body  is  finifited  the  parts  remain  in  the  ftate 
they  then  are  ; and  when  they  aflume  a different 
appearance,  it  is  only  by  fuch  expedients  and 
artifices  as  to  mention  here  would  be  alike  un- 
neceffary  and  improper. 

As  nothing,  therefore,' *'can  be  more  chime- 
rical than  the  prejudices  of  men,  wdth  refpect 
to  virginity,  fo  nothing  can  be  more  uncertain 
than  the  pretended  figns  of  it.  A young  woman 
may  have  commerce  with  a man  before  the 
years  of  puberty,  and  yet  difcover  no  figns  of 
virginity  ; yet  afterwards  the  period  of  puberty 
being  arrived,  this  fame  v.  oman  lhall  exhibit  all 
thefe  pretended  figns,  while  a real  virgin  may 
not  have  the  fmalleft  effufion  whatever.  Men, 
therefore,  ought  to  make  themfelves  very  eafy 
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as  to  this  point,  and  not  give  a loofe,  as  they 
often  do,  to  unjuft  and  idle  fufpicions. 

Were  we  defirous  to  obtain  an  evident  and 
undoubted  fign  of  virginity,  we  Ihould  fearch 
for  it  among  thofe  barbarous  nations  who, 
incapable  of  inftilling  by  education  the  fen- 
timents  of  virtue  and  honour  into  their  chil- 
dren, fecure  the  chaftity  of  their  daughters  by 
an  expedient,  which  nothing  could  have  fug- 
gefted  but  the  rudenefs  of  their  manners. 
The  people  of  Ethiopia,  and  other  parts  of 
Africa,  of  Pegu,  Arabia,  Petrrea,  and  other  na- 
tions of  Afia,  draw  together  by  a kind  of  nee- 
dle-work the  part  which  Nature  has  feparated, 
leaving  only  a fpace  fufticientfor  the  necelfary 
evacuations.  As  the  child  grows,  the  parts 
gradually  adhere  ; infomuch  that,  when  the 
time  of  marriage  arrives,  they  muft  unavoida- 
bly be  difunited  by  incilion  : for  this  infibula- 
tion  of  girls,  as  it  is  a fubftance  not  fubject  to 
corruption,  they  ufe  the  fibres  of  the  ambeftos. 
Some  tribes  only  ufc  a kind  of  ring;  to  this 
practice  wives  as  well  as  girls  are  fubiected  ; 
with  this  finglc  (lifterence,  that  the  ring  allotted 
to  the  latter  cannot  be  removed*  and  in  that 
allotted  to  the  former  there  is  a lock,  of  which 
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the  hufband  alone  poflelTes  the  key.  But  why 
quote  barbarous  nations,  when  we  have  fimilar 
examples  fo  much  nearer  home  ? What  is  the 
delicacy  on  which  fome  of  our  neighbours 
pique  themfelves,  with  refpect  to  the  chaftity 
of  their  wives,  but  a jealoufy  equally  barbarous 
and  criminal  ? 

How  various  are  the  difpofitions,  manners, 
and  opinions  of  diiTerent  nations  ? After  what 
has  been  here  related  of  the  high  eftimation  in 
which  virginity  is  held  by  the  bulk  of  mankind, 
and  of  the  precautions  and  ignominious  me- 
thods they  employ  in  order  to  fecure  it,  could 
it  be  imagined  there  were  other  nations  who 
defpife  it,  and  who  confider  the  trouble  of  re- 
moving it  as  a fervile  office  ? 

Prompted  by  fuperflition,  the  inhabitants  of 
certain  countries  refign  their  firft-fruits  ofvirgi- 
nlty  to  their  priefts,  and  fometimes  to  their  very 
idols.  This  privilege  is  enjoyed  by  the  priefts 
of  Cochin  and  Calicut  ; and  in  Goa,  virgins 
are  proftituted,  either  voluntarily  or  forcibly, 
by  their  neareft  relations  to  an  idol  of  iron. 
Of  thefe  vile  exceffes,  grofs  fuperflition  and  a 
blind  fenfe  of  thedutiesof  religion,  have  been 
the  fources,  while  motives  more  earthly  have 
induced  people  of  other  countries  eagerly  to 
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devote  their  daughters  to  their  chiefs.  In  this 
manner,  without  any  diihonour,  do  they  profti- 
tute  their  daughters  in  the  kingdom  of  Congo. 
Nearly  the  fame  is  the  cuftom  in  Turkey,  in 
Perfia,  and  in  feveral  other  countries,  both  of 
Afia  and  Africa,  where  the  moft  eminent  nobles 
deem  themfelves  in  the  higheft  degree  honour- 
ed by  receiving  from  their  fovereign  women 
with  whom  he  is  himfelf  already  difgufled. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Arracan,  and  in  the 
Philippine  iflands,  a man  would  think  himfelf 
much  difgraced  were  he  to  efpoufe  a female 
who  had  not  been  defloured  ; and  it  is  only  by 
dint  of  money  that  a perfon  can  be  prevailed 
with  to  precede  the  hufband.  In  the  province 
of  Thibet,  a mother  will  fearch  for  a ftranger, 
and  earneftly  beg  of  him  to  put  her  daughter 
in  a fituation  for  obtaining  a hufband.  The 
Laplanders  alfo  prefer  fuch  women  as  have 
already  had  a commerce  with  ftrangers,  from 
an  idea  that  they  muft  be  poUelTed  of  more 
merit  than  others,  otherwife  they  could  not 
have  pleafed  men  whom  they  confider  as  better 
judges  of  beauty  than  themfelves.  In  Mada- 
gafear,  and  in  feveral  other  countries,  women 
the  moft  diftblute  and  debauched  are  thofe 
who  are  married  the  fooneft.  Many  more  in- 
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fiances  might  be  produced  of  this  peculiar  fan- 
cy, which  could  never  have  fubfifted  but  from 
a grofs  and  utter  depravation  of  manners. 

Marriage  is  the  natural  ftate  of  man  after  pu- 
berty. A man  ought  to  have  but  one  wife,  and 
a woman  but  one  hufband.  This  is  the  law  of 
Nature,  the  number  of  females  being  nearly 
equal  with  that  of  males,  and  ignorance  and 
tyranny  muft  have  been  the  leading  features 
where  men  have  eftabliihed  laws  in  oppofition 
to  it.  Reafon,  humanity,  and  juftice,  complain 
aloud  of  thofe  odious  feraglios,  in  which  the  li- 
berty and  the  afFedions  of  many  women  are  fa- 
crificed  to  the  brutal  pailion  of  one  individual. 
Are  thefe  tyrants  of  mankind  the  more  happy 
by  this  pre-eminence  ? — No ; furrounded  with 
eunuchs,  and  with  women,  ufelefs  to  themfelves 
and  to  other  men,  the  mifery  they  have  created 
is  a conftant  fcene  of  torment  and  perplexity. 

Marriage,  therefore,  as  it  is  eftablifhed  among 
us,  and  among  every  other  people  who  are 
guided  by  the  light  of  reafon  and  revelation,  is 
a ftate  which  is  fuited  to  man,  and  in  which 
he  ought  to  employ  the  additional  faculties  he 
has  acquired  by  puberty : by  obftinately  per- 
fifting  in  celibacy  they  will  become  trouble- 
fome,  and  even  fatal.  From  a too  long  con- 
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tinence  in  either  fex  difeafes  may  arife,  or  at 
leaft  create  irritations  fo  violent,  that  reafon  and 
religion  will  not  be  fufficient  to  countera£l  the 
impetuofity  of  the  pallions  which  they  excite, 
and  thus  man  may  be  reduced  to  a level  with 
the  brutes,  which,  under  the  impreffion  of  fuch 
fenfations,  become  furious  and  ungovernable. 

The  moft  violent  effe£l  of  this  irritation  in 
women  is  the  furor  uterinus,  a kind  of  mania, 
which  diforders  their  reafon  and  bereaves  them 
of  all  fenfe  of  fhame.  With  words  the  moft 
lafcivious,  and  with  adtions  the  moft  indecent, 
is  this  melancholy  diftemper  accompanied  and 
its  origin  revealed.  I have  feen  a girl  at  the 
age  of  twelve  years,  of  a brown  but  lively  and 
florid  complexion,  fmall  in  fize,  yet  ftrong  and 
plump,  commit  the  moft  indecent  adlions  at 
the  very  fight  of  a man,  from  which  nothing 
could  divert  her,  neither  the  prefence  of  her 
mother,  expoftulation,  nor  punilhment.  Her 
reafon,  however,  forfook  her  not,  and  the  pa- 
roxyfms,  which  were  fo  violent  as  to  excite 
horror,  ceafed  the  minute  (he  was  left  with  her 
own  fex.  Ariftotle  fays,  it  is  at  this  age  the 
irritation  is  greateft,  and  girls  ought  then  to  be 
moft  attentively  watched.  The  remark  may 
be  applicable  to  the  climate  in  which  he  lived; 
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but  in  countries  more  cold  the  female  conftitu- 
tion  does  not  become  warm  fo  early. 

When  the  furor  uterinus  increafes  to  a certain 
degree  marriage  is  no  remedy  for  it,  and  in- 
ftances  there  are  of  its  being  fatal.  Happily 
the  force  of  Nature  is  rarely  of  itfelf  the  caufe 
of  fuch  dreadful  palTions,  even  when  the  tem- 
perament inclines  to  them ; and  before  they  ar- 
rive at  this  extremity  many  caufes  muft  concur, 
of  which  the  principal  is  an  imagination  in- 
flamed by  licentious  converfation  and  obfcene 
reprefentations.  The  contrary  temperament 
is  infinitely  more  common  among  women,  the 
generality  of  whom  are,  with  refpefl;  to  this 
paflion,  exceedingly  cool  or  indifferent.  Of 
men  too,  there  are  many  inwhofe  chaftity  there 
is  little  merit ; and  fome  I have  known,  who, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five  and  thirty,  enjoyed 
a good  flate  of  health  without  having  ever  ex- 
perienced this  paflion  fo  urgent  as  to  render  a 
gratification  neceflary. 

From  continence  there  is  lefs  to  be  feared 
than  from  excefs,  as  is  ftrikingly  evinced  in  a 
number  of  men,  fome  of  whom,  by  the  effefts 
of  the  latter,  lofe  their  memory  ; fome  are  de- 
prived of  fight,  fome  become  bald,  and  many 
have  dwindled  into  a confumption  and  died. 
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Of  the  irreparable  injury  done  to  their 
health  by  venereal  indulgences  young  perfons 
can  never  be  fufficiently  warned.  How  many 
ceafe  to  be  men,  or  who  at  leaft  ceafe  to  enjoy 
the  faculty  of  manhood,  before  the  age  of 
thirty  ? And  how  many  at  fifteen  or  eighteen 
have  received  the  infedUon  of  a difeafe,  which 
is  not  only  in  itfelf  difgraceful,  but  often  in- 
curable. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  at  the  age 
of  puberty  the  growth  ufually  ceafes.  It  often 
happens,  however,  that  in  the  courfe  of  a te- 
dious illnefs  the  body  increafes  more  in  length, , 
than  would  have  been  the  cafe  in  a flate  of 
perfedi  health.  This  is  probably  occafioned 
by  the  external  organs  of  generation  remaining 
without  adlion  during  that  period.  The  or- 
ganic nutriment,  having  no  irritation  to  deter- 
mine it  to  thofe  parts,  does  not  reach  them  ; 
and  the  want  of  this  irritation  is  owing  to  an 
imbecillity  and  laflitude  of  the  parts  which 
prevent  the  fecretion  of  the  feminal  fluid.  As 
the  organic  particles,  therefore,  remain  in  the 
mafs  of  blood,  the  extremities  of  the  bones 
are  neceflarily  enlarged,  nearly  in  the  fame 
manner  as  thofe  of  eunuchs.  Thus  young 
people,  on  their  recovery  from  a long  courfe 
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of  ficknefs,  are  frequently  taller,  but  worfe 
fhaped  than  formerly.  Some,  for  inftance,  be- 
come crooked- backed,  others  crook-legged  ; 
and  this  becaufe  the  ftill  du£lile  extremities 
of  the  bones  have  been  unneceflarily  extend- 
ed by  the  fuperfiuity  of  the  organic  par- 
ticles, whofe  only  office,  in  a ftate  of  health, 
would  have  been  the  formation  of  the  feminal 
fluid. 

To  produce  children  is  the  object  of  mar- 
riage, tho’  this  objedl  is  fometimes  fruftrated. 
Among  the  different  caufes  of  fterility  there 
are  fome  alike  common  to  men  and  women  ; 
but  as  in  men  they  are  more  apparent,  to  men 
they  are  more  commonly  attributed.  In  both 
fexes,  fterility  is  occafioned  either  by  an  inhe- 
rent defedi  in  the  conformation  of  the  organs, 
or  by  accidental  injuries  to  the  organs  them- 
felves.  Among  men,  the  moft  effential  imper- 
feftions  in  the  conformation  are  thofe  which 
affedf  the  tefticles,  or  thofe  parts  called  the 
ere£tores  penis.  The  falfe  direflion  of  the 
urethra,  which  is  fometimes  not  only  oblique, 
but  badly  perforated,  is  another  obftacle  to 
generation  ; as  is  the  adherence  of  the  prepuce 
to  the  bridle,  which  may,  however,  be  cor- 
redled.  In  women,  the  conformation  of  the 
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matrix  may  likewife  be  imperfeft  ; and  the 
perpetual  clofure  or  expanfion  of  the  orifice  of 
the  matrix,  are  defedls  which  are  alike  repug- 
nant to  generation.  But  the  moft  frequent 
caufe  of  fterility,  both  in  men  and  women,  is 
the  corruption  of  the  feminal  liquid  in  the 
tejies  ; for  if  the  fecretion  by  which  the  femen 
be  formed  is  vitiated,  the  fluid  muft  be  inca- 
pable of  impregnation  ; in  which  cafe,  though 
the  organs  may  have  every  appearance  of  being 
properly  qualified  for  it,  there  will  be  no  pro- 
creation ; but  thefe  caufes  have  no  external 
appearance. 

In  cafes  of  fterility,  different  means  have 
been  employed  to  difeover  whether  the  defedl 
was  to  be  imputed  to  the  man  or  the  woman. 
Of  thefe  infpection  is  the  chief ; and  indeed 
if  the  fterility  be  occafioned  by  an  external  fault 
in  the  conformation,  this  is  fufiicient.  But  if 
the  defect  is  in  the  internal  organs,  it  is  almoft 
impoftible  to  difeover  or  remove  it.  There  are 
men,  to  all  appearance  well  formed,  who  want 
the  genuine  fign  of  a proper  conformation  ; 
and  others  who  have  it  in  fo  flight  a degree  as 
to  make  the  mark  of  virility  extremely  equi- 
vocal. This  is  the  moft  animal  part  of  the 
human  frame,  and  is  conftantly  under  the  in- 
fluence 
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fluence  ofinftindt,  and  not  governed  by  that  of 
the  mind.  Many  young  perfons  of  the  pureft 
ideas  have  been  fubjedled  to  the  livelieft  fenfa- 
tions,  though  ignorant  of  pleafure,  or  the  caufe, 
and  others  remain  cold  and  languid  notwith- 
ftanding  the  efforts  of  imagination. 

When  fterility  does  not  arife  from  any  defedl 
in  external  conformation,  it  more  frequently 
proceeds  from  the  women  than  the  men  ; for, 
befides  the  injurious  effedls  of  the  fluor  a'lbus, 
I conceive  there  to  be  another  material  caufe. 
In  the  courfe  of  my  experiments,  as  related  in 
the  preceding  volume,  I obferved  there  were 
fmall  protuberances  in  the  female  tefticles 
which  I called  glandular  bodies ; they  originate 
under  the  membrane  of  the  tefticle,  in  a ftiort 
time  begin  to  fwell,  and  then  opening,  a fluid 
iffues  therefrom ; from  this  time  they  begin  to 
decay,  and  having  difappeared,  they  are  imme-» 
diately  fucceeded  by  others  : from  v»'hich  the 
tefticles  are  conftantly  undergoing  a kind  of 
alteration ; and  I am  inclined  to  think,  that  if 
any  circumftance  takes  place  to  interrupt  the 
neceffary  exercife  of  the  veffels,  the  feminal 
liquor  will  become  corrupt,  and  fterility  alfo 
will  follow. 
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Sometimes  conception  precedes  puberty. 

' Numbers  of  women  have  become  mothers  be- 
fore the  fmalleft  appearance  of  the  menftrua  : 
and  fome  to  whom  this  evacuation  was  never 
known  have  brought  forth  children.  Inftances 
of  this  occur  in  our  own  climate,  without  tra- 
velling for  them  to  Brafil ; where  whole  na- 
tions, we  are  told,  are  perpetuated  without 
any  woman  being  fubjeft  to  the  menftrual  dif- 
charge ; an  evident  proof  that  it  is  not  the  fub- 
ftance  of  this  difeharge,  but  the  feminal  liquid 
of  male  and  female  which  are  efientially  necef- 
fary  to  generation.  ItTs  alfo  known,  that  the 
ceflation  of  the  menfes,  which  generally  hap- 
pens about  the  age  of  forty  or  fifty,  does  not 
always  difqualify  women  from  conceiving, 
and  that  fome  women  have  really  become  preg- 
nant at  the  age  of  fixty  or  feventy.  Thefe  ex- 
amples, however  frequent,  may  be  confidered 
as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  ; but  they  are 
fufficient  to  convince  us  that  the  menftrual 
blood  is  by  no  means  the  conftituent  principle 
of  generation. 

In  the  ordinary  courfe  of  Nature  w'omen 
do  not  conceive  before  the  menfes  appear,  nor 
after  they  have  ceafed.  The  age  at  which 
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man  firft  acquire  the  powers  of  procreation  is 
lefs  diftindfly  marked.  His  body  muft  obtain 
a certain  degree  of  growth,  before  the  feminal 
fluid  can  be  produced  ; and  before  it  can  be 
formed  and  perfe£fed,that  growth  muft  become 
flill  greater.  This  ufually  happens  between  the 
age  of  twelve  and  eighteen  ; but  the  period  at 
which  the  procreative  faculty  of  man  ceafes. 
Nature  feems  to  have  left  undetermined.  At 
fixty  or  feventy,  when  age  begins  to  enfeeble 
the  body,  the  feminal  fluid’  is  lefs  copious,  and 
often  unprolific  ^ yet  there  are  many  inftances 
of  men  flill  continuirig  to  procreate  at  the  age 
of  eighty  or  ninety. 

There  alfo  are  examples  of  boys  who  have 
propagated  at  eight,  nine,  and  ten  years ; and  of 
girls  who  have  conceived  at  feven,  eight,  and 
nine.  But  fuch  fadls  are  exceedingly  rare,  and 
ought  to  be  clafled  as  fingular  phenomena. 
The  external  fign  of  virility  appears  in  in- 
fancy, but  that  is  not  fufficient ; in  order  to  ac- 
complifh  the  a£l  of  generation,  there  muft  be  a 
previous  production  of  femen  ; and  this  is  never 
effefted  till  the  growth  of  the  body  is  nearly 
finilhed.  At  firft  the  quantity  is  very  fmall, 
and  for  the  moft  part  unfruitful. 
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Some  authors  have  mentioned  two  figns  of 
conception.  The  one  is,  a kind  of  tremor 
v/hich  they  fay  begins  at  the  time  of  concep- 
tion, and  continues  for  feveral  days  after  ; the 
other  is  taken  from  the  orifice  of  the  matrix, 
which  they  alTure  us  is  entirely  clofed  after 
conception.  Thefe  figns  are,  however,  in  my 
opinion,  very  equivocal,  if  not  altogether  ima- 
ginary. 

This  tremor  is  mentioned  by  Hippocrates, 
and,  according  to  him,  it  is  fo  violent  as  to  make 
the  teeth  chatter.  Galen,  on  the  authority  of 
fome  women,  imputes  this  fymptom  to  a con- 
tra£lion  of  the  matrix  ; others  explain  it  by  a 
vague  fenfation  of  cold  over  the  whole  body, 
and  almoft  all  eflablilh  the  fa£l,  like  Galen, 
from  the  tefiimony  of  different  women. 

Opinions,  however,  vary  as  to  the  changes 
which  happen  in  the  matrix  after  conception, 
fome  maintaining,  that  the  edges  of  the  orifice 
are  drawn  together  fo  clofely  that  there  is  not 
the  fmalleft  vacancy  left  between  them  ; and 
others,  that  thefe  edges  are  not  exactly  clofe 
till  after  the  two  firfl:  months  of  pregnancy. 
They  neverthelefs  agree,  that  immediately 
after  conception  the  orifice  is  clofed  by  a glu- 
tinous humour ; that  the  matrix,  which,  but 
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for  the  pregnancy,  might  receive  through  its 
orifice  a fubftance  of  the  fize  of  a pea,  has  no 
longer  any  perceptible  aperture,  and  that  the 
difference  is  fo  evident  that  a fkilful  midwife 
may  diftiiiguifh  it.  If  thefe  affertions  were 
true,  even  in  the  firfi:  days  of  pregnancy,  its 
certainty  or  uncertainty  might  be  afcertained. 

The  advocates  on  the  other  fide  urge,  that 
if  after  conception  the  orifice  of  the  matrix 
were  clofed,  there  could  be  no  fuperfoetation. 
To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  feminal  li- 
quor may  penetrate  through  the  membranes  of 
the  matrix  ; that  even  the  matrix  itfelf  may 
open  to  admit  the  fuperfoetation  ; and  that  at 
any  rate  fuperfoetations  happen  fo  rarely,  that 
they  make  a very  trifling  exception  to  the  gene- 
ral rule.  Other  authors  have  maintained,  that 
this  change  never  appears  but  in  women  who 
have  conceived  before,  and  borne  children.  In 
firft  conceptions,  indeed,  the  difference  muft 
be  lefs  fenfible  ; but  be  it  as  confpicuous  as  it 
may,  ought  we  thence  to  conclude  that  it  is  a 
certain  and  pofitive  fign  ? No,  it  is  unaccom- 
panied with  fufficient  evidence. 

Neither  from  the  fludy  of  anatomy,  nor 
from  experiments,  can  we,  as  to  this  point, 
acquire  more  than  general  conclufions,  which 
1 2 on 
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on  a particular  examination  are  often  found  to 
be  highly  erroneous.  It  is  the  fame  alfo  with 
refpect  to  the  tremor  or  convulfive  cold,  which 
fome  women  have  faid  they  felt  at  the  time  of 
conception.  As  moft  women  do  not  experience 
this  fenfation  ; as  others  affure  us,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  they  have  felt  a burning  heat  ; and, 
as  others  Aill  confefs,  that  they  are  utter  ftran- 
gers  to  all  fuch  feelings ; the  natural  conclu- 
fion  is',  that  fuch  (igns  are  highly  dubious,  and 
that  when  they  do  happen,  it  is  lefs  perhaps 
in  confequence  of  conception,  than  of  other 
confequences. 

On  this  fubject  I fhall  add  but  one  fact,  from 

Parfons’s  Lectures  on  Mufcular  Motion,” 
which  proves  that  the  orifice  of  the  matrix 
does  not  clofe  immediately  after  conception  ; 
or  that  at  leaft  the  feminal  fluid  may  even 
then  find  a paflage  into  it.  A woman  of 
Charles-Town,  in  South-Carolina,  was  deli- 
vered, in  1714,  of  two  children,  one  imrne-* 
diately  after  the  other.  To  the  utter  aftonifli- 
ment  of  all  prefent,  one  child  was  black  and 
the  other  white.  From  this  evident  teftimony 
of  her  infidelity  to  her  hufband,  the  woman 
acknowledged  that  a negro  had  one  day  enter- 
ed her  chamber,  where  her  hufband  had  juft 
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left  her  in  bed,  and  by  threats  of  immediate 
death  compelled  her  to  gratify  his  defires. 
This  faft  proves  that  the  conception  of  tw'o  or 
more  children  does  not  alw'ays  happen  at  one 
time,  and  gives  great  weight  to  my  opinion, 
that  the  femen  penetrates  through  the  texture 
of  the  matrix. 

Many  other  equivocal  fymptoms  of  preg- 
nancy are  faid  to  diftinguith  it  in  the  firft 
months  ; as  a flight  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
matrix  and  loins ; a numbnefs  over  the  whole 
body  ; a continual  drowfinefs  ; a melancholy 
and  capricious  difpofitiori ; the  tooth-ach,  head- 
ach,  and  vertigo  ; yellow  eyes,  ivith  the  pupils 
contradled,  and  the  lids  oppreffed  ; palenefs  of 
countenance,  v/ith  fpots  upon  it ; a depraved 
appetite,  with  loathing,  vomiting,  and  fpit- 
ting  ; hyfleric  fymptoms  ; the  fluor  albus ; flop- 
page  of  the  menftrual  difcharge,  or  inftead  of 
it  an  hemorrhage  ; the  fecretion  of  milk  in  the 
breads,  &c.  Many  other  fymptoms  might  be 
adduced,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  figns  of 
pregnancy,  but  which  are  frequently  nothing 
more  than  the  effedls  of  particular  mala- 
dies. 

Of  thefe  we  fhall  leave  the  difcuflion  tophy- 
ficians.  Were  we  to  confider  each  of  them  in 
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particular,  we  fhould  deviate  too  far  from  our 
fubje£t ; nor  could  we  do  it  with  advantage, 
without  entering  into  a lengthened  feries  of 
profound  inveftigation.  It  is  with  this  as  with 
a number  of  other  fubjedts  that  relate  to  phy- 
fiology  and  animal  economy,  the  authors,  very 
few  excepted,  who  have  written  on  thefe  fub- 
jefts,  have  treated  them  in  a manner  fo  vague, 
and  explained  them  by  affinities  fo  remote,  and 
hypothefes  fo  falfe,  that  it  is  not  furprifing 
their  remarks  fhould  have  been  attended-with 
as  little  information  as  utility. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A DESCRIPTION  OF  MAN. 


•yHE  body  attains  its  full  heighth  at  the  age 
of  puberty,  or  at  leaf!  a few  years  after. 
Some  young  people  ceafe  growing  at  fourteen 
or  fifteen  ; while  others  continue  their  growth 
till  two  or  three  and  twenty.  During  this  pe- 
riod moft  men  are  of  {lender  make  ; their  thighs 
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and  legs  fmall,  and  the  mufcular  parts  are  as 
yet  unfilled  ; but  by  degrees  the  flelhy  fibres 
augment,  the  mufcles  fwell,  the  limbs  aflume 
their  figure,  and  become  more  proportioned, 
and  before  the  age  of  thirty  the  body,  in  men, 
has  acquired  itsmoft  perfeft  fymmetf-y. 

In  women,  the  body  fooner  attains  this  fym- 
metry  ; their  mufcles  and  other  parts  being 
lefs  ftrong,  compa£l,  and  folid  than  thofe  of 
men  ; and  being  alfo  lefs  in  fize,  they  require 
lefs  time  in  coming  to  maturity.  Hence  it  is 
that  a woman  is  as  completely  formed  at 
twenty,  as  a man  at  thirty. 

The  body  of  a well-fhaped  man  ought  to  be 
fquare,  the  mufcles  exprefled  with  boldnefs, 
and  the  lines  of  the  face  diftindlly  marked.  In 
woman  fuperior  elegance  prevails  ; her  form 
is  more  foft,  and  her  features  more  delicate. 
Strength  and  majefty  belong  to  the  former, 
grace  and  foftnefs  are  the  peculiar  embellifh- 
ments  of  the  latter. 

In  both,  their  external  forms  declare  their 
fovereignty  over  every  living  creature.  Man 
fupports  his  body  ere£l  ; his  attitude  is  that  of 
command ; and  his  face,  which  is  turned  to- 
wards the  heavens,  difplays  a fuperior  dignity. 
The  image  of  his  foul  is  painted  in  his  counte- 
nance ; 
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nance  ; the  excellence  of  his  nature  penetrates 
through  the  material  form  in  which  it  is  en- 
clofed,  and  gives  to  his  features  a lively  anima- 
tion. His  majeftic  port,  his  firm  and  refolute 
ftep,  announce  the  fuperiority  of  his  rank. 
He  touches  the  earth  only  with  his  extremity, 
and  beholds  it  as  if  at  a difdainful  diftance. 
His  arms  are  not  given  to  him  for  pillars  of 
fupport ; nor  does  he  render  his  hands  callous 
by  their  treading  the  ground,  and  lofing  that  de- 
licacy of  feeling  for  which  they  were  originally 
defigned.  His  arms  and  hands  are  formed  for 
very  different  purpofes ; they  are  formed  to 
fecond  every  intention  of  his  will ; to  defend 
himfelf,  and  to  enable  him  to  feize  and  enjoy 
the  gifts  of  Nature. 

When  the  mind  is  at  reft,  all  the  features  of 
the  vifage  are  in  a ftate  of  profound  tranquil- 
lity. Their  proportion,  their  union,  their  har- 
mony, feem  to  mark  the  fweet  ferenity,  and  to 
give  a true  information  of  what  paffes  within. 
When  the  foul,  however,  is  agitated,  the  hu- 
man vifage  becomes  a living  pidlure,  where 
the  paflions  are  expreffed  with  as  much  delica- 
cy as  energy  ; where  every  m^otion  is  expreffed 
by  fome  correfponding  feature  ; where  every 
impreftion  anticipates  the  will,  and  betrays 
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thofe  hidden  agitations  that  he  would  often 
wifh  to  conceal. 

Jt  is  particularly  in  the  eyes  that  the  paflions 
are  painted,  and  moft  readily  difcovered.  The 
eye  feems  to  belong  to  the  foul  more  than  any 
other  organ ; it  feems  to  participate  of  all  its 
emotions  ; the  fofteft  and  moft  tender,  as  well 
as  the  moft  violent  and  tumultuous.  Thefe  it 
not  only  receives,  but  tranfmits  by  fympathy 
into  the  foul  of  the  obferver  all  that  fecret  fire 
with  which  its  mind  is  agitated  ; and  thus  does 
paflion  often  become  general.  In  fhort,  the  eye 
is  the  lively  index  of  the  mind,  and  forcibly 
fpeaks  the  language  of  intelligence. 

Thofe  who  are  fhorl-fighted  labour  under  a 
particular  difadvantage  in  this  refpedl,  being 
in  a manner  deprived  of  the  intelligent  expref- 
fion  of  the  eye,  and  which  frequently  gives  an 
air  of  ftupidity  to  the  fineft  face.  It  is  ftrong  and 
violent  pafiions  alone  that  we  ever  fee  mark- 
ed on  fuch  countenances,  and  which  often  pro- 
duce very  unfavourable  prepofiefiions.  How- 
ever intelligent  we  may  afterwards  find  fuch 
perfons,  it  is  with  difficulty  we  renounce  our 
former  prejudices.  We  are  fo  habituated  to 
j udge  by  external  appearances,  that  we  too  often 
decide  on  men’s  talents  by  thek  phyfiognomy  ; 
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and  having  perhaps  at  firft  caught  up  our  judg- 
ments prematurely,  they  mechanically  influence 
us  all  our  lives  after  ; nay  the  colour  or  cut  of 
the  cloaths  will  fometimes influence  conclufions 
as  to  their  abilities;  and  that  not  always  with- 
out reafon  ; therefore  fince  ftrangers  may  de- 
cide upon  underftandings  by  fo  trifling  an  ar- 
ticle as  drefs,  we  ought  not  to  be  totally  inat- 
tentive to  it,  trifling  as  it  may  appear. 

The  vivacity,  or  the  languid  motion  of  the 
eyes,  gives  the  flrongefl;  marks  to  the  counte- 
nance; and  their  colour  contributes  ftill  more 
to  enforce  the  expreilion.  The  different  co- 
lours of  the  eyes  are  dark-hazle,  light-hazle, 
green,  blue,  grey,  and  whitifh  grey.  Thcfe 
different  colours  arife  from  the  different  co- 
lours of  the  little  mufcles  that  ferveto  contraft 
the  pupil,  and  they  very  often  change  colour 
withdiforder  and  with  age. 

Thofe  moft  frequent  are  the  hazle  and  the 
blue,  and  very  often  both  thefe  colours  are 
found  in  the  fame  eye.  Thofe  eyes  which  are 
called  black  are  only  dark-hazle,  which  maybe 
eafilv  feen  upon  clofe  infptdlion,  and  only  ap- 
pear black  from  the  contraff  with  the  white  of 
the  eve  ; in  all  thofe  which  have  a blue  fliadc 
that  colour  becomes  the  moft  predominant. 

Thofe 
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Thofe  eyes  are  reckoned  the  moft  beautiful 
where  the  fhade  is  the  deepeft  ; and  either  in 
the  black  or  the  blue,  the  fire,  which  gives  to 
the  eye  its  fined:  expreflion,  is  mod  didinguidi- 
able.  For  this  reafon  the  black  eyes,  as  they 
are  called,  have  the  greated  force  and  vivacity; 
but  the  blue  are  the  mod  delicate,  and  have  the 
mod  powerful  effe£l  in  beauty,  as  they  reflect 
a greater  variety  of  rays  from  the  tints  of  which 
they  are  compofed. 

This  variety  in  the  colour  of  the  eyes  is 
peculiar  to  man,  and  one  or  two  of  the  brute 
creation  ; in  other  animals,  the  colour  in  any 
one  individual  is  the  fame  in  all  the  red.  The 
eyes  of  the  ox  are  brown  ; thofe  of  fheep  of  a 
watery  colour;  thofe  of  goats  are  grey,  &c.  and 
it  mayalfo  be  remarked,  that  the  eyes  of  mod 
white  animals  are  red,  as  the  rabbit,  ferrit,  &c. 
“ According  to  Aridotle,  in  the  human  fpecies, 
grey  eyes  are  the  dronged,  blue  eyes  are  weak, 
full  eyes  are  near-fighted,  and  brown  ones  re-, 
quire  a good  light.” 

Though  the  eye,  when  put  in  motion,  feems 
to  be  drawn  towards  either  fide,  yet  it  only 
moves  round  its  centre  ; by  which  its  coloured 
part  moves  nearer,  or  farther  from  the  angle 
of  the  eye-lids,  and  is  thus  elevated  or  de- 
K 2 preded. 
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prefTed.  The  diftance  between  the  eyes  is  lefs 
in  man  than  in  any  other  animal  ; in  fome  it  is 
fo  great  that  it  is  almoft  impoflible  that  they 
ihould  ever  view  the  fame  objeft  with  both 
eyes  at  once. 

Next  to  the  eyes,  that  which  gives  moft 
character  to  the  face  are  the  eyebrows,  which 
being  in  fome  meafure  totally  different  from 
the  other  features,  their  effedl  is  moft  readily 
diftinguifhed.  The  eye-laflies  have  an  effeft 
in  giving  expreftion  to  the  eye,  particularly 
when  long  and  clofe,  they  foften  its  glances, 
and  improve  its  fweetnefs.  Man  and  apes  are 
the  only  animals  that  have  eye-lafhes  both  upon 
the  upper  and  lower  lids,  all  other  animals  want 
them  on  the  lid  below,  and  even  man  has  lefs 
on  the  under  than  on  the  upper. 

The  eye-lids  ferve  to  guard  the  ball  of  the 
eye,  and  to  furnifh  it  with  a proper  moifture. 
The  upper  lid  rifes  and  falls ; the  lower  has 
fcarce  any  motion  ; and  though  their  being 
moved  depends  on  the  will,  yet  the  will  is  un- 
able to  keep  them  open  when  fleep  or  fatigue 
oppreftes  the  mind.  In  birds  and  amphibious 
quadrupeds  the  lower  lid  alone  has  motion  ; 
and  fifties  and  infedls  have  no  eye-lids  what- 
foever. 
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The  forehead  makes  a large  part  of  the  face, 
and  chiefly  contributes  to  its  beauty.  It  ought 
to  be  juftly  proportioned,  neither  too  round  nor 
too  flat,  neither  too  narrow  nor  too  low,  and  it  ' 
fhould  be  regularly  furrounded  with  the  hair. 
The  hair  tends  greatly  to  improve  the  face,  and 
baldnefs  takes  away  from  beauty.  Borrowed 
locks,  however,  do  not  juftly  fupply  the  place 
of  real  ones,  as  the  true  chara£ler  cannot  be  fo 
well  traced  in  the  countenance  when  the  one 
is  fubftituted  for  the  other.  The  higheft;  part 
of  the  head,  and  that  immediately  above  the 
temples,  firft  becomes  bald  ; the  hair  under  the 
temples,  and  at  the  back  of  the  head,  is  feldom 
known  to  fail. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  fome  authors  that 
baldnefs  was  peculiar  to  man,  and  that  it  never 
happens  to  women  in  the  moft  advanced  periods 
of  life.  The  hair  is  in  general  thickeft  where 
the  conftitution  is  ftrongeft,  and  more  glolfy 
and  beautiful  where  the  health  is  moft  perma- 
nent. The  ancients  fiippofed  the  hair  to  be 
produced  like  the  nails,  the  part  next  the  root 
pulhing  out  that  immediately  contiguous.  But 
the  moderns  have  found  that  every  hair  may 
be  truly  faid  to  live  and  to  receive  nutriment 
like  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  roots  do 
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not  turn  grey  fooner  than  the  extremities,  but 
the  whole  hair  changes  colour  nearly  at  the 
fame  time,  and  we  have  many  inftances  of 
perfons  who  have  grown  grey  in  one  night’s 
time.  When  turned  white  it  gradually  lofes 
its  ftrength  and  falls  off.  Ariftotle  afferts,  that 
no  man  ever  became  bald  previous  to  his  inter- 
courfe  with  women. 

The  nofe  is  the  moft  prominent  feature  in 
the  face,  but  as  it  has  fcarce  any  motion,  even 
in  the  ftrongeft  pafhons,  it  rather  adds  to  the 
beauty  than  to  the  exprelTion  of  the  counte- 
nance. The  form  of  this  feature,  and  its  ad- 
vanced pofition,  are  peculiar  to  the  human 
vifage  alone.  Other  animals,  for  the  moft  part, 
have  noftrils  with  a partition  between  them, 
but  none  of  them  have  an  elevated  nofe.  Apes 
themfelves  have  fcarce  any  thing  elfe  of  this 
feature  but  the  noftrils,  the  reft  of  the  feature 
lying  flat  upon  the  vifage,  and  fcarce  higher 
than  the  cheek-bones.  This  organ  ferves  man 
and  moft  animals  not  only  to  breathe  but  to 
enjoy  odoriferous  feents.  Birds  have  merely 
two  holes  for  thefe  purpofes. 

The  mouth  and  lips,  next  to  the  eyes,  are 
found  to  have  the  greateft  expreftion.  The 
paflions  have  great  power  over  this  part  of  the 
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face,  and  the  mouth  marks  its  different  degrees 
by  its  different  forms.  The  organ  of  fpeech 
ftill  more  animates  this  part,  and  gives  it  more 
life  than  any  other  feature  in  the  face.  The 
ruby  colour  of  the  lips,  and  the  white  enamel 
of  the  teeth,  have  fuch  a fuperiority  over  every 
other  feature,  that  they  feem  to  form  the  prin- 
cipal obje£l  of  our  regard.  In  fa6l,  the  whole 
attention  is  fixed  upon  the  lips  of  the  fpeaker  ; 
however  rapid  his  difcoiirfe,  and  however  va- 
rious the  fubjedt,  the  mouth  takes  correfpon- 
dent  fituations,  and  deaf  men  have  been  often 
found  to  fee  the  force  of  thofe  reafonings,  which 
they  could  not  hear,  by  attending  to  the  mo- 
tions of  the  lips. 

Notwithftanding  the  opinion  of  Ariftotle 
with  regard  to  the  crocodile,  I am  convinced 
that  in  that,  as  well  as  in  man  and  other  ani- 
mals, the  under  jaw  alone  has  the  power  of  mo- 
tion. In  the  human  embryo,  and  in  monkeys, 
the  under  jaw  is  very  much  advanced  before 
the  upper.  In  inftances  of  the  moft  violent 
paffion  this  jaw  has  often  an  involuntary  qui- 
vering motion  ; and  often  alfo  pain  and  plea- 
fure,  as  well  as  languor  produces  another, 
which  is  that  of  yawning. 
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When  the  mind  is  affe£led  with  ardent  de- 
fire, or  refle£ls  with  regret  upon  fome  good 
unattained  or  loft,  it  feels  an  internal  emotion, 
which  adting  upon  the  diaphragm,  elevates  the 
lungs,  and  produces  a figh  ; when  the  mind 
perceives  no  profpedl  of  relief  the  fighs  are  re-' 
peated,  forrow  fucceeds,  and  tears  often  follow ; 
the  air  rufhes  into  the  lungs,  and  gives  rife  to 
an  infpiration  ftronger  than  fighs,  termed  fob^ 
bing,  in  which  the  voice  becomes  more  evi- 
dent ; from  this  it  proceeds  to  groans,  which 
are  a fpecies  of  fobs  continued  to  fome  length, 
and  are  longer  or  fhorter  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  anxiety  the  mind  is  labouring  under. 
The  plaintive  Ihriek  is  a groan  expreffed  with 
a ftiarp  tone  of  voice  ; which  when  violently 
excited,  generally  continues  the  fame  tone 
throughout,  but  when  moderate,  ufually  falls 
at  the  end. 

Laughter  is  a found  of  the  voice,  interrupted 
and  purfued  for  fome  continuance.  The  muf- 
cles  of  the  belly,  and  the  diaphragm,  are  em- 
ployed in  its  weaker  exertions  ; but  thofe  of 
the  ribs  are  violently  agitated  in  the  ftronger ; 
the  head  and  bread  are  fometimes  thrown  for- 
ward, in  order  to  raife  them  with  the  greater 
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cafe.  The  chefl  remains  undifturbed,  the 
cheeks  fwell,  the  mouth  naturally  opens,  and 
the  belly  becoming  depreffed,  the  air  ifflies  out 
with  a noife,  and  which  in  violent  fits  continues 
for  fome  time,  and  is  often  repeated  ; but  in 
more  tranquil  emotions,  although  the  cheeks 
fwell,  the  lips  remain  clofe,  and  in  fome  per- 
fons  dimples  are  formed  near  the  corners  of  the 
mouth.  This  fmile  is  often  an  indication  of 
kindnefs  and  good-will ; it  is  alfo  often  ufed  as 
a mark  of  contempt  and  ridicule. 

The  cheeks  are  features  without  any  parti- 
cular motion,  and  rather  feem  as  an  ornament 
to  the  face  than  for  the  purpofe  of  expreffion, 
as  may  alfo  be  faid  of  the  chin  and  temples. 
The  former  indeed  may  be  confidered  in  fome 
meafure  a pidlure  of  the  mind,  from  the  invo- 
luntary palenefs  and  rednefs  with  which  they 
are  at  times  overfpread.  Blulhing  proceeds 
from  different  pafiions  ; being  produced  from 
lhame,  anger,  pride,  and  joy,  while  palenefs  is 
ever  an  attendant  on  fright,  fear,  and  forrow. 
Thefe  alterations  in  the  colour  are  entirely 
involuntary;  all  the  other  expreflions  of  the 
pafiions  are,  in  fome  fmall  degree,  under  con- 
troul  ; but  blufhing  and  palenefs  betray  our 
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fecret  thoughts,  and  we  might  as  well  attempt 
to  flop  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  by  which 
they  are  caufed,  as  to  prevent  their  appear- 
ance. 

The  whole  head,  as  well  as  the  features  of 
the  face,  takes  peculiar  attitudes  from  different 
paflions  \ it  bends  forward  to  exprefs  humility, 
fhame,  or  forrow  ; it  is  turned  to  one  fide,  in 
languor,  or  in  pity  ; it  is  thrown  with  the 
chin  forward,  in  arrogance  and  pride  ; ere£l 
in  felf-conceit  and  obftinacy ; it  is  thrown 
backwards  in  furprizc  or  aftonifhment  ; and 
combines  its  motions  to  the  one  fide  and  the 
other,  to  exprefs  contempt,  ridicule,  anger,  and 
refentment. 

The  parts  of  the  head  which  give  leafl:  ex- 
prefiion  to  the  face  are  the  ears.  Thefe  which 
are  immoveable,  and  make  fo  fmall  an  appear- 
ance in  man,  are  very  dilfinguifhing  features 
in  quadrupeds:  they  ferve  in  them  as  the  prin- 
cipal marks  of  the  palTions,  and  difeover  their 
joys  or  their  terrors  with  tolerable  precifion. 
The  fmallefi:  ears  in  men  are  faid  to  be  mofi: 
beautiful ; but  the  largeft  are  found  the  beft 
for  hearing.  Some  favage  nations  bore  their 
ears,  and  fo  draw”^  down  the  tips  to  reft  upon 
their  fhoulders. 
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TTie  different  cuftoms  of  men  appear  ftill 
more  extravagant  in  their  manner  of  wearing 
their  beards.  Some,  and  among  others  the 
Turks,  cut  the  hair  off  their  heads,  and  let 
their  beards  grow.  The  Europeans,  on  the 
contrary,  (have  their  beards  and  wear  their 
hair.  The  American  favages  pluck  the  hairs 
off  their  beards,  but  are  proud  of  thofe  on  the 
head ; the  Negroes  fhave  their  heads  in  figures 
at  one  time,  in  liars  at  another,  and  Hill  more 
commonly  in  alternate  llripes.  The  Tala- 
poins  of  Siam  lhave  the  heads  and  the  eye- 
brows of  fuch  children  as  are  committed  to 
their  care.  Every  nation  feems  to  have  enter- 
tained different  prejudices,  at  different  times, 
in  favour  of  one  part  or  another  of  the  beard. 
Some  have  preferred  the  hair  upon  the  upper 
lip  to  that  on  the  chin  ; fome  like  the  hair 
hanging  down  ; fome  chufe  it  curled  ; and 
others  like  it  ftrait. 

Though  falhions  have  arlfen  in  different 
countries  from  fancy  and  caprice,  yet  when 
they  have  become  general  they  deferve  exami- 
nation. Mankind  have  always  confidered  it  as 
a matter  of  moment,  and  they  will  ever  con- 
tinue defirous  of  drawing  the  attention  of  each 
other,  by  fuch  ornaments  as  mark  the  riches, 
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the  power,  or  the  courage  of  the  wearer.  The 
value  of  fhining  ftones  is  entirely  founded 
upon  their  fcarcenefs  or  their  brilliancy.  It 
is  the  fame  with  refpedl  to  fhining  metals,  of 
which  the  weight  is  fo  little  regarded  when 
fpread  over  our  cloaths.  Thefe  ornaments  are 
defigned  to  draw  the  attention  of  others,  and 
to  excite  the  idea  of  wealth  and  grandeur ; and 
few  there  are  who,  undazzled  by  the  glitter  of 
an  outfide,  can  coolly  diflinguifh  between  the 
metal  and  the  man. 

All  things  rare  and  brilliant  will,  therefore, 
continue  to  be  fafhionable,  while  men  derive 
greater  advantages  from  riches  than  virtue,  and 
while  the  means  of  appearing  confidcrable  are 
more  eafily  acquired  than  the  title  to  merit. 
The  firft  impreffion  we  make  on  ftrangers 
arifes  from  our  drefs  ; and  this  varies  in  con- 
formity to  the  charader  we  are  ambitious  to 
obtain.  The  modefl  man,  or  he  who  would 
wifh  to  be  thought  fo,  endeavours  to  fhew  the 
fimplicity  of  his  mind  by  the  plainnefs  of  his 
drefs  ; the  vain  man,  on  the  contrary,  takes  a 
pleafure  in  difplaying  his  fuperiority  in  finery 
and  external  appearance. 

Another  objed  of  drefs  is,  to  encreafe  the 
fize  of  our  figure,  and  to  take  up  more  room 
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in  the  world  than  Nature  feems  to  have  allotted 
us.  We  defire  to  enlarge  our  dimenfions  by 
fwelling  out  our  deaths  and  raifing  our  heels  ; 
but  how  bulky  foever  our  drefs  may  be,  our  va- 
nities ftill  exceed  them.  The  largenefs  of  the 
dodor’s  wig  arifes  from  the  fame  pride  as  the 
fmallnefs  of  the  beau’s  queue.  Both  want  to 
have  the  fize  of  their  underftanding  meafured 
by  the  external  dimenfions  of  their  heads. 

There  are  fome  faihions  that  feem  to  have  a 
more  reafonable  origin,  which  is  to  hide  or  to 
leflen  the  defeds  of  Nature.  To  take  men 
altogether,  there  are  many  more  ordinary  faces 
and  deformed  bodies  than  beautiful  counte- 
nances and  handfome  figures.  The  former, 
as  being  the  moft  numerous,  give  laws  to 
falhion,  and  their  laws  are  generally  fuch  as 
are  made  in  their  favour.  Women  begin  to 
Colour  their  cheeks  with  red  when  the  natural 
rofes  are  faded,  and  the  younger  are  obliged 
to  follow  the  example,  though  not  compelled 
by  the  fame  necefiity.  In  all  parts  of  the 
world  this  C'ftom  prevails  more  or  lefs,  and 
powdering  and  frizzing  the  hair,  though  not 
fo  general,  feems  to  have  arifen  from  a fimilar 
defire  of  difplaying  the  features  to  moft  advan- 
tage. 
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But,  leaving  the  draperies  of  the  human 
pifture,  let  us  return  to  the  figure  unadorned 
by  art. 

The  head  of  man,  whether  confidered  ex- 
ternally or  internally,  is  differently  formed 
from  that  of  all  other  animals.  The  head  of 
the  monkey  has  fome  fimilitude,  but  in  that 
there  are  differences,  which  we  fliall  take 
notice  of  in  another  place.  The  bodies  of 
almofl;  all  quadiupeds  are  covered  with  hair, 
but  the  head  of  man  alone  has  this  ornament 
before  puberty,  and  that  more  abundantly  than 
any  other  animal. 

There  is  a great  variety  in  the  teeth  of  all  ani- 
mals, fome  have  them  above  and  below,  others 
have  them  in  the  under  ja\v  only  : in  fome  they 
(land  feparate  from  each  other,  while  in  others 
they  are  clofe  and  united.  The  palate  of  fome 
fiflies  is  nothing  but  a bony  fubftance  fludded 
with  points,  which  perform  the  office  of  teeth. 
All  thefe  fubflances,  that  is,  the  teeth  of  men, 
quadrupeds,  and  fifhes,  the  faws,  &c.  of  in- 
fects, like  the  nails,  horns,  and  hoofs,  derive 
their  origin  from  the  nerves.  We  before  re- 
marked that  the  nerves  harden  by  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air  ; and  as  the  mouth  gives  free 
accefs  to  it,  the  nerves  that  terminate  therein, 
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being  thus  expofed,  acquire  a folidity.  In  this 
manner  the  teeth  and  nails  are  formed  in  man, 
and  the  beaks,  hoofs,  horns,  and  talons  of  other 
animals  are  produced. 

The  neck  fupports  the  head,  and  unites  it 
to  the  body.  This  part  is  more  confiderable 
in  the  generality  of  quadrupeds  than  in  man. 
Filhes  and  other  animals  that  have  not  lungs 
fimilar  to  ours,  have  no  neck.  Birds  in  gene- 
ral have  the  neck  longer  than  any  other  kind 
of  animal ; thofe  of  them  which  have  Ihort 
claws  have  alfo  fhort  necks,  and  fo  on  the 
contrary. 

The  human  bread;  is  larger  in  proportion 
than  that  of  other  animals;  and  none  but  man, 
and  thofe  animals  which  make  ufe  of  their  fore 
feet  as  hands,  fuch  as  monkies,  fquirrels,  &c. 
have  collar-bones.  The  breads  in  women 
are  larger  than  in  men  ; they  however  feeni 
formed  in  the  fame  manner ; and  fometimes 
milk  is  found  in  the  breads  of  the  latter.  Of 
this  there  have  been  manv  indances  about  the 
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age  of  puberty,  and  I have  feen  a young  man 
prefs  a confiderable  quantity  out  of  one  of  his 
breads.  Among  animals,  there  is  a great  va- 
riety in  this  part  of  the  body.  Some,  as  the  ape 
and  the  elephant,  have  but  two  teats,  which 
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are  placed  on  each  fide  of  the  breafl:.  Bears 
have  four.  Sheep  have  but  two,  placed  be- 
tween the  hinder  legs.  Other  animals,  fuch 
as  the  bitch  and  fow,  have  them  all  along  the 
belly.  Birds  and  other  oviparous  animals  have 
no  teats  ■,  but  viviparous  fifhcs,  as  the  whale  and 
the  dolphin,  have  both  teats  and  milk.  The 
form  alfo  of  the  teats  varies  in  different  ani- 
mals, and  in  the  fame  animal  at  different  ages. 
Thofc  women  whofe  breads  are  fhaped  like  a 
pear,  are  faid  to  make  the  bed  nurfes.  In  the 
belly  of  the  human  race  the  navel  makes  a 
confpicuous  figure,  but  which  is  fcarcely  per- 
ceptible in  other  animals. 

The  arms  of  men  but  very  little  refemble  the 
fore  legs  of  quadrupeds,  and  much  lefs  the 
■wings  of  birds.  The  ape  is  the  only  animal 
that;  is  poifeded  of  hands  and  arms  ; and  they 
are  faihioned  more  rudely,  and  with  lefs  exa£l 
proportion,  than  in  men.  The  fhoulders  are 
alfo  much  larger  in  man  than  in  any  other  ani- 
mal, and  of  a form  widely  didindl. 

The  form  of  the  back  differs  not  much  from 
that  of  many  quadrupeds,  only  that  the  reins 
are  more  mufcular  and  drong.  The  buttock, 
however,  in  man  is  different  from  that  of  all 
animals  whatfoever.  What  goes  by  that  name 
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ifi  Other  creatures  is  only  the  upper  part  of  ths 
thigh,  and  by  no  means  fimilar:  man  being  the 
only  animal  that  can  fupport  himfelf  perfectly 
eredl,  the  peculiar  hardnefs  of  this  part  enables 
him  to  fuftain  that  pofition. 

The  human  feet  are  alfo  different  from  thofe 
of  all  animals,  even  apes  not  excepted.  The  foot 
of  the  ape  is  rather  a kind  of  aukward  hand ; its 
toes,  or  rather  fingers,  are  long,  and  that  in  the 
middle  longeft  of  all  ; the  foot  alfo  wants  the 
heel.  In  man  the  foie  of  the  foot  is  broader  and 
more  adapted  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  the 
body  in  walking,  dancing,  or  running. 

The  nails  are  fmaller  in  man  than  thofe  of 
any  animal.  If  they  were  much  longer  than 
the  extremities  of  the  fingers,  they  would  ob- 
ftru61:  the  management  of  the  hand.  Such  fa- 
vages  as  fuffer  them  to  grow  long,  make  ufe  of 
them  infleaingand  tearing  animals,  but  though 
their  nails  are  confiderably  larger  than  ours, 
they  are  yet  by  no  means  to  be  compared  to  the 
hoofs  or  the  claws  of  other  animals. 

There  is  little  known  exadlly  with  regard 
to  the  proportion  of  the  human  figure,  for  the 
fame  parts  do  not  bear  fimilar  proportions  in  any 
two  individuals  ; nor  even  in  the  fame,  for  fel- 
dom  is  it  that  the  right  leg  or  arm  is  of  equal 
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dimenfions  with  the  left.  It  is  not  by  taking 
an  exadl  refemblanct  that  we  can  determine  on 
the  beft  proportion  of  the  human  figure  ; we 
muft  fcek  for  it  in  tafte  and  fentiment  w'hich 
have  exceeded  the  laws  of  mechanifm  in  the 
imitation  of  Nature;  and  in  which  imitation  w'e 
recognize  her  perfeflions  more  confpicuoully 
than  in  her  owm  produdtions  ; and  by  the  fame 
rule  the  beauty  of  the  bell  fiatues  is  much  bet- 
ter conceived  by  obfervation  than  by  meafure- 
ment.  The  ancients  executed  fiatues  in  fo 
high  a degree  of  perfedlion,  that  they  have  ever 
been  confidered  as  exadt  reprefentations  of  the 
mofl  pcrfedl  human  figures.  Thefc  fiatues, 
which  w'ere  at  firfl  copied  after  the  human  form, 
are  now  confidered  as  the  mofl  perfedl  models 
of  it ; and  for  this  plain  reafon,  that  they  were 
not  formed  after  any  one  individual,  but  from 
a diligent  obfervation  of  the  perfedl  fymmetry 
that  was  to  be  colledled,  as  it  were,  from  the 
whole  fpecies.  In  doing  this,  thefe  artifls  alfo 
confidered  each  part  of  the  human  frame 
fiiould  be  of  certain  dimenfions  to  become  the 
flandard  of  perfedlion  ; for  inflance,  that  the 
body  flioiild  be  ten  times  the  length  of  the  face ; 
and  that  tlte  face  fliould  alfo  be  divifible  into 
three  equal  parts,  the  firfl  from  the  hair  on  the 
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forehead  to  the  nofe,  the  fecond  the  nofe^  and 
the  third  from  the  nofe  to  the  end  of  the  chin. 
In  meafiiring  the  body  they  ufe  the  term  nofe 
as  the  third  of  the  face,  one  of  which  they 
reckon  in  height,  from  the  top  of  the  forehead 
to  the  crown  of  the  head,  therefore  from  the 
top  of  the  head  to  the  bottom  of  the  chin  is  a 
face  and  one  third,  and  from  the  chin  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  breafts  two  thirds  more,  which 
of  courfe  makes  two  tenths  of  the  whole  body  ; 
to  the  bottom  of  the  paps  another,  to  the  navel 
a fourth,  and  from  thence  to  the  divifion  of 
the  lower  extremities  a fifth,  or  half  the  body  : 
two  more  faces  are  aifigned  to  the  thighs,  half 
a one  to  the  knee,  two  from  the  knee  to  the 
top  of  the  foot,  and  the  other  half  from  thence 
to  the  foie,  which  completes  the  ten.  This 
divifion  does  not  hold  good  in  men  of  a more 
than  ordinary  fize,  in  whom  about  half  a face 
is  allowed  between  the  paps  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  thighs,  which  in  them  is  not  the 
middle  of  the  body.  The  arms  being  ftretched 
out,  meafure  from  the  ends  of  the  middle  fingers 
ten  faces,  or  exaftly  the  length  of  the  body. 
The  hand  is  the  length  of  the  face,  the  thumb 
that  of  the  nofe,  as  is  alfo  the  longeft  toe,  and 
Jjie  bottom  of  the  foot  is  one  fixth  part  of  the 
M 2 length 
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length  of  the  body.  The  fpace  between  the 
eyes  is  the  breadth  of  the  eye  : the  breadth  of 
the  thickeft  part  of  the  thigh  is  double  that  of 
the  thickeft  part  of  the  leg,  and  treble  the 
fmalleft.  Were  any  individual  meafured  by 
thefe  rules,  thofe  we  confider  as  the  moft  per- 
fedl;  would  be  found  highly  deficient. 

Thefe  correfpondences  are,  however,  ex- 
tremely arbitrary.  In  infants  the  upper  parts 
of  the  body  are  larger  than  the  lower;  the  legs 
and  thighs  do  not  conftitute  any  thing  like 
half  the  length  of  the  body  ; as  the  child  in- 
creafes  in  age  the  inferior  parts  increafe  more 
than  in  proportion,  fo  that  the  body  is  not 
equally  divided  till  it  has  acquired  its  full 
growth.  In  women  the  anterior  part  of  the 
cheft  is  more  prominent  than  in  men  ; but  as 
in  the  former  the  cheft  is  more  thick,  fo  in  the 
latter  it  is  more  broad.  In  women  too  the 
hips  are  confiderably  more  bulky,  and  fo  dif- 
ferent is  the  conformation  of  thofe  two  parts, 
that  it  is  fufficient  to  diftinguifti  the  fkeleton  of 
a woman  from  that  of  a man. 

The  total  height  of  the  human  figure  varies 
confiderably.  Men  are  faid  to  be  tall  who  are 
from  five  feet  eight  or  nine  inches  to  fix  feet. 
The  middle  ftature  is  from  five  feet  two  to 
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five  feet  feven  inches  ; and  fuch  as  fall  under 
thefe  meafures  are  faid  to  be  of  fmall  ftature. 
Women  in  general  are  two  or  three  inches 
fhorter  than  men.  As  for  giants  and  dwarfs, 
of  them  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  in 
another  place. 

Though  the  body  of  a man  is  more  exter- 
nally delicate  than  that  of  any  animal,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly mufcular,  and  for  its  fize  perhaps 
more  ftrong.  Were  we  to  compare  the  ftrength 
of  a lion  with  that  of  a man,  we  ought  to  con- 
fider  that  the  former  is  armed  with  teeth  and 
talons,  which  give  a falfe  idea  of  its  power. 
The  arms  which  man  has  received  from  Na- 
ture are  not  offenfive  ; and  happy  were  it  if 
Art  had  never  furnilhed  him  with  weapons 
more  terrible  than  thofe  which  arm  the  paws 
of  the  lion. 

But  there  is  another,  and  perhaps  a more 
juft  manner  of  comparing  the  ftrength  of  man 
with  that  of  animals,  namely,  by  the  weights 
which  either  can  carry.  We  are  aftured  that 
the  porters  of  Conftantinople  carry  burthens 
900  pounds  weight  ; and  M.  Defaguliers  tells 
us  of  a man  in  an  upright  pcfture,  who,  by 
diftribuling  a certain  number  of  weights,  in 
fuch  a manner  that  every  part  of  his  body 
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bore  its  fhare,  was  able  to  fupport  a weight  of 
2000  pounds.  By  the  fame  expedient  a horfe, 
which  is  at  lead:  fix  or  feven  times  our  bulk, 
ought  to  be  enabled  to  carry  a load  of  12  or 
14,000  pounds  ; an  enormous  weight  in  com- 
parifon  of  what  that  animal  can  fupport,  even 
when  the  weight  is  diftributed  with  every  pof- 
fible  advantage. 

The  ftrength  of  a man  may  be  ftill  further 
eftimated  by  agility  and  the  continuance  of  his 
labour.  Men  accuftomed  to  running  outftrip 
horfes,  or  at  lead:  continue  their  fpeed  for  a 
greater  length  of  time.  A man  will  walk 
down  a horfe  if  they  continue  together,  and 
perform  a long  journey  much  fooner,  and  with 
lefs  fatigue.  The  royal  mefi&ngers  of  Ifpahan, 
who  are  runners  by  profelfion,  go  36  leagues 
in  14  or  15  hours.  Travellers  afiiire  us,  that 
the  Hottentots  out-run  lions  in  the  chace,  and 
that  the  favages,  v/ho  live  by  hunting,  purfuc 
the  elk  and  other  animals  with  itich  fpeed  as 
to  take  them.  Many  other  furpriling  things 
are  told  of  the  nimblenefs  of  favages,  and  of 
the  long  journies  they  accomplidi  on  foot, 
over  the  mod:  craggy  mountains,  and  the  moft 
unfavourable  roads,  where  there  is  no  path  to 
direct,  atid  every  obfi;acle  to  oppofe.  A thou- 
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fund  leagues  are  thefe  people  faid  to  travel  in 
lefs  than  fix  weeks,  or  two  months.  Birds  ex- 
cepted, whofe  mufcles  are  indeed  ftronger  in 
proportion  than  thofe  of  any  other  animal,  no 
other  creature  could  fupport  fuch  a conti- 
nuance of  fatigue.  The  civilized  man  is  ig- 
norant of  his  own  ftrength  ; nor  is  he  fenfible 
how  much  he  lofes  of  it  by  effeminacy,  and 
how  he  might  add  to  it  by  the  habit  of  vigorous 
exercife. 

Sometimes  w^e  find  men  of  extraordinary 
ftrength ; but  this  gift  of  Nature,  which  would 
be  valuable  to  them  in  a primitive  ftate,  is 
of  very  trifling  fervice  with  the  polifhed  part 
of  mankind,  among  whom  mental  perfe6lions 
are  held  in  higher  eftimation  than  bodily,  and 
manual  exertions  are  confined  to  perfons  of  the 
loweft  clalTes. 

Men  are  much  ftronger  than  women  ; and 
this  fuperiority  they  have  too  often  employed, 
by  tyrannidJlly  enflaving  a fex,'  which  tvas 
formed  to  partake  with  them  the  pleafures  as 
well  as  the  pains  of  life.  Savage  nations  fubjecl 
- their  women  to  a continued  feries  of  labour. 
On  them  is  impofed  ev'ery  office  of  drudgery, 
while  the  hufband  indolentlv  reclines  in  his 
hammock.  From  this  inadtive  fitiiation  he  b 
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' feldom  roufed  but  by  the  calls  of  hunger,  when 
he  is  obliged  to  feek  food  by  fifliing  or  hunting. 
A favage  has  no  idea  of  taking  pleafure  in  ex- 
ercife ; and  nothing  furprifes  him  more  than  to  ^ 
fee  an  European  walk  backwards  and  forward, 
merely  for  his  amufement  or  recreation.  All 
men  have  a tendency  to  lazinefs  ; but  the  fa- 
vages  of  hot  countries  are  not  only  lazy  to  an 
extreme,  but  tyrannical  to  their  women,  beyond 
any  other  clalTes  of  men.  In  civilized  countries 
men  dictate  laws  to  w'omen,  which  are  the  more 
fevere,  as  their  manners  arc  rough  and  un- 
taught, and  it  is  only  among  nations  highly  po- 
lifiied  that  women  are  raifed  to  that  equality 
of  condition  which  is  naturally  their  due,  and 
fo  necelTary  to  the  true  enjoyment  of  fociety. 
Thefe  refinements  flow  from  themfelves  ; and 
to  ftrength  they  oppofe  arms  more  fure  to  con- 
quer, when  by  modefty  they  teach  us  to  pay 
homage  to  the  empire  of  beauty  ; a natural 
advantage,  fuperior  to  ftrength.  But  much 
Ikill  is  requifite  to  manage  and  increafe  its 
influence,  as  is  evident  from  the  different 
ideas  which  different  nations  entertain  of 
beauty.  Thefe  indeed  are  fo  widely  oppofite, 
fo  palpably  contradiftory,  that  there  is  every 
reafon  to  fuppofe  the  fex  have  gained  more  by 
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rendering  themfelves  amiable,  than  even  by 
this  gift  of  Nature,  about  v/hich  men  are  fo 
much  divided.  As  from  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining it,  the  value  of  a thing  ftill  increafes, 
fo  beauty  has  altvays  had  its  admirers  and  its 
votaries  ; refpedl  neceffarily  increafed  as  foon 
as  the  poffieiTors  of  it  maintained  a becoming 
dignity,  and  turned  a deaf  ear  to  every  addrefs 
of  which  virtue  was  not  the  pofitive  bafis;  this 
naturally  introduced  a delicacy  of  fentiment, 
and  polifhed  manners  followed  ofcourfe. 

So  widely  did  the  ancients  difagree  with  us 
in  refpedl  of  beauty,  that  with  them  a fmall 
forehead,  and  eye-brows  joined,  were  accounted 
ornaments  in  the  female  countenance ; and  even 
to  this  day,  in  Perfia,  the  union  of  the  eye- 
brows is  held  in  high  eftimation.  In  feveral 
parts  of  the  Indies,  it  is  necelTary  that  the  teeth 
fhould  be  black,  and  the  hair  white,  to  form  a 
beauty  ; and  in^the  Marian  iflands,  it  is  a prin- 
cipal occupation  of  the  women  to  blacken  the 
teeth  with  herbs,  and  to  whiten  the  hair  by 
certain  lotions.  In  China  and  Japan,  the  ef- 
fential  ingredients  of  beauty  are,  a large  vifage, 
fmall  eyes,  and  almoft  concealed,  a nofe  flat 
and  bulky,  little  feet,  and  a belly  cnormoufly 
big.  Some  of  the  Indians  of  America  and 
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Afia,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  countenance^ 
comprefs  the  heads  of  their  children  between 
two  planks,  others  flatten  them  from  the 
crown  only,  and  others  exert  every  effort  to 
render  them  round.  Every  nation,  and  every 
individual,  has  a peculiar  prejudice  or  tafle 
with  refpedl;  to  beauty,  which  probably  ori- 
ginates from  fome  pleafing  imprefllon  received 
in  infancy,  and  therefore  depends  more  per- 
haps on  habit  and  chance  than  the  difpofition 
of  our  organs. 

When  we  come  to  treat  of  the  different 
fenfes,  we  fhall  perhaps  be  able  to  determine 
what  ftrefs  is  to  be  laid  on  the  ideas  of  beauty 
which  we  receive  from  the  eyes.  In  the  mean 
lime  let  us  examine  the  human  countenance 
as  it  appears  when  agitated  by  the  paffions. 
In  grief,  joy,  love,  fhame,  and  compaflion,  the 
eyes  fwell,  and  overflow  wdth  tears.  The  ef- 
fufion  of  thefe  is  always  accompanied  with  a 
tenfion  of  the  mufcles  of  the  face,  which  opens 
the  mouth.  The  natural  moifture  in  the  nofe 
becomes  increafed  by  the  tears  flowing  through 
the  lachrymal  duds  ; they  do  not,  however, 
ftovv  uniformly,  but  burfl:  out  by  intervals. 

In  forrow  the  corners  of  the  mouth  are 
lowered,  the  under  lip  raifed,  the  eye-lids  nearly 
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dofed,  the  pupil  elevated,  and  almoft  covered 
with  the  eye-lid;  the  other  mufcles  of  the  face 
are  relaxed,  fo  that  the  fpace  between  the  mouth 
and  the  eyes  is  larger  than  ordinary,  and  of  con- 
fequence  the  countenance  appears  lengthened. 

1 3-] 

In  fear,  terror,  or  horror,  the  forehead  is 
wrinkled,  the  eye-brow  raifed,  the  eye-lids  are 
extended  as  much  as  poihble,  and  difeover  a 
part  of  the  white  over  the  pupil,  which  is  low- 
ered and  fomewhat  concealed  by  the  lower  eye- 
lid ; the  mouth  at  the  fame  time  is  widely  open- 
ed, and  the  lips  feparating,  both  the  upper  and 
under  teeth  are  feen.  \_Jee  14.] 

In  contempt  and  derifion  the  upper  lip  is 
raifed  on  one  fide,  and  on  the  other  there  is  a 
little  motion,  refembling  a fupercilious  fmile  ; 
the  nofe  is  fhrivelled  on  the  fame  fide  that  the 
lip  is  raifed,  and  the  corner  of  the  mouth  is 
extended  ; the  eye  on  the  fame  fide  is  almolt 
fliut,  while  the  other  is  open  as.ufual,  but  the 
pupils  of  both  are  lowered  as  when  looking 
from  a height.  \_f£e fg.  xj.J 

Injealoufy,  envy,  and  malice,  the  eye-brows 
fall  down,  and  are  wrinkled  ; the  eye-lid  is 
raifed  and  the  pupil  lowered  ; the  upper  lip  is 
raifed  on  each  fide,  while  the  corners  of  the 
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mouth  are  rather  lowered  ; and  the  middle  of 
the  under  lip  is  raifed,  in  order  to  join  the 
middle  of  the  upper  one.  [fee fig.  i6.] 

In  laughter  the  two  corners  of  the  mouth  are 
drawn  back  and  fomewhat  raifed  ; the  upper 
part  of  the  cheeks  is  raifed,  and  the  eyes  are 
more  or  lefs  clofed  ; the  tipper  lip  is  raifed, 
•while  the  under  one  is  lowered;  and  in  immo- 
derate laughter  the  mouth  is  opened,  and  the 
fkin  of  the  nofe  is  fhri veiled,  [fee  fig.  17.] 

The  arms,  the  hands,  and  the  body  in  ge- 
neral, likewife  ailift  the  countenance  by  dif- 
ferent geftures,  in  the  expreffion  of  the  emo- 
tions of  the  foul.  In  joy,  for  example,  the 
eyes,  the  head,  the  arms,  and  the  whole  body, 
are  agitated  by  quick  and  varied  movements. 
In  languor  and  melancholy  the  eyes  are  funk, 
the  head  is  reclined,  and  the  whole  body  is  mo- 
tionlcfs.  In  admiration,  furprize,  and  aftonifh- 
ment,  all  motion  is  fufpended,  and  we  remain 
in  one  and  the  fame  attitude.  Thefe  expref- 
fions  of  the  paflions  are  independent  of  the 
will ; but  there  is  another  fort  of  exprefhon 
which  feems  to  be  produced  by  a reflection  of 
the  mind,  by  a command  of  the  will,  and  by 
which  the  eyes,  the  head,  the  arms,  and  the 
whole  body,  are  put  in  action.  They  appear 
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to  be  fo  many  efforts  of  the  mind  to  defend  the 
body,  or  at  lead;  fo  many  fecondary  figns  fuffi- 
cient  to  exprefs  particular  paflions.  In  love, 
fear,  and  hope,  we  raife  the  head  and  eyes 
towards  heaven,  as  if  to  implore  the  good  we 
wifh  for  ; we  bend  the  head  forward,  as  if  to 
haften  by  this  approach  the  polTeflion  of  the  de- 
fired  obje£l ; and  we  extend  the  arms,  and  open 
the  hands,  in  order  to  embrace  and  feize  it. 
On  the  contrary,  in  fear,  hatred,  and  horror, 
we  advance  the  arms  with  precipitation,  as  if 
to  repel  the  obje£l  of  our  averfion  ; and  in 
order  to  fhun  it  we  turn  afide  the  eyes  and 
head,  and  fhrink  back.  Thefe  movements  are 
fo  quick  that  they  appear  involuntary  : but  it 
is  by  habit  we  are  deceived,  for  they  are  mo- 
tions which  depend  on  reflexion,  and  which 
mark  the  perfeftion  of  the  fprings  of  the  hu- 
man body,  by  the  readinefs  with  which  each 
member  obeys  the  diftates  of  the  will. 

As  the  paflions  are  agitations  of  the  mind, 
and  as  moft  of  them  have  an  affinity  to  the 
impreffions  of  the  fenfes,  they  may  be  expreffed 
by  the  movements  of  the  body,  and  cfpeciallv 
by  thofe  of  the  vifage.  Of  what  paffes  within 
we  may  form  a judgment  from  the  external 
motions  of  the  body,  and  can  know  the  aftual 
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fitualion  of  the  foul  by  infpefling  the  changes 
of  the  countenances.  But  as  the  foul  has  no 
form  which  can  have  any  relation  to  that  of 
matter,  we  cannot  judge  of  it  by  the  figure  of 
the  body,  or  by  the  features  of  the  countenance. 
An  ill-formed  body  may  contain  .an  amiable 
mind  ; nor  is  the  good  or  bad  difpofition  of  a 
perfon  to  be  determined  by  the  features  of  the 
face,  thefe  features  having  no  analogy  with  the 
nature  of  the  foul  on  which  any  reafonable  con- 
jeSures  may  be  founded. 

To  this  kind  of  prejudice,  neverthclefs,  the 
ancients 'were  ftrongly  attached  ; and  in  all 
ages  there  have  been  men  who  have  attempted 
to  form  into  a fcience  of  divination  their  pre- 
tended fkill  in  phyfiognomy  ; but  it  is  evident 
that  this  divination  can  only  extend  to  the 
fituation  of  the  mind  when  exprelfcd  by  the^ 
motions  of  the  eyes,  vifage,  and  other  parts  of 
the  body,  and  that  the  form  of  the  nofe,  the 
mouth,  and  other  features,  are  no  more  con- 
ne£led  with  the  natural  difpolition  of  the  per- 
fon, than  is  the  largencfs  or  the  thicknefs  of  the 
limbs  to  that  of  thought.  Shall  a man  have 
more  genius  bccaiife  he  has  a better-fliapcd 
nofe?  Shall  he  have  lefs  wifdom  becaufe  his 
eyes  are  little,  and  his  mouth  is  large  r It 
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muft  be  acknowledged,  therefore,  that  the  di- 
vination of  phyfiognomifts  is  without  founda- 
tion, and  that  nothing  can  be  more  chimerical 
than  their  pretended  obfervations. 


CHAPTER  V, 

OF  OLD  AGE  AND  DEATH. 


Every  objeft  in  Nature  has  its  improve- 
ment and  its  decay.  No  fooner  does  the 
human  form  arrive  at  its  limited  perfection, 
than  it  begins  to  decline.  The  alteration  is 
at  firft  infenfible,  and  even  feveral  years  elapfe 
before  it  becomes  perceptible.  Yet  we  ought  to 
feel  the  weight  of  our  years  better  than  other 
people  can  ellimate  the  number  of  them  ; and 
as  thofe  are  rarely  deceived  who  judge  of  our 
age  from  external  appearances,  we  Ihould  be 
Hill  lefs  fo,  as  to  the  internal  effeCt,  if  we  did 
but  obferve  ourfelves  more,  and  flatter  ourfelves 
lefs  with  falfe  and  idle  hopes. 
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When  the  body  has  attained  its  full  length, 
by  the  final  expanfion  of  all  its  parts,  it  begins 
to  receive  an  additional  bulk,  which  rather  in- 
commodes than  afiifts  it,  and  may  be  confidered 
as  the  firft  ftep  towards  decay.  This  is  formed 
from  a fuperfluous  fubflance  termed  fat,  and 
generally  appears  about  the  age  of  thirty-five  or 
forty,  and  by  which,  in  proportion  to  its  en- 
creafe,  the  body  becomes  lefs  nimble,  adlive, 
and  conftrained  in  its  motions. 

The  bones  alfo,  and  the  other  folid  parts  of 
the  body,  encreafe  in  folidity.  The  membranes 
become  cartilaginous,  or  grifily,  the  cartilages 
become  bony,  the  fibres  become  more  hard, 
the  fidn  dries  up,  wrinkles  are  gradually  formed 
in  it,  the  hair  grows  grey,  the  teeth  fall  out, 
the  vifage  becomes  hagard,  and  the  body  ftoops. 
The  firll  approach  of  thefe  alterations  is  per- 
ceived before  the  age  of  forty ; by  flow  degrees 
they  advance  till  that  of  lixty,  and  by  rapid 
ones  till  that  of  feventy  : after  which  period, 
decrepitude  foon  follows,  and  continues  to  aug- 
ment to  the  age  of  ninety  or  a hundred,  when 
the  life  of  man  is  generally  terminated. 

Having  already  traced  the  caufes  of  the  for- 
mation, growth,  and  expanfion  of  the  human 
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frame,  we  fhall  now  proceed  to  confider  thofe 
of  its  decay. 

At  firft  the  bones  of  the  fcetus  are  only  fmall 
threads,  of  a duftile  matter,  and  of  little  more 
fubftance  than  the  flelh  ; by  degrees  they  acquire 
folidity,  and  may  be  confidcred  as  a kind  of 
fmall  tubes,  lined  both  within  and  without  by 
a thin  membrane  which  fupplies  the  ofleous 
matter.  A pretty  exadl;  idea  might  be  formed 
of  the  growth  of  bones,  by  comparing  them 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  wood  and  folid 
parts  of  vegetables  are  produced.  Thefe  bones, 
or,  as  we  have  faid,  tubes,  are  covered  at  both 
ends  by  a foft  fubftance,  and  in  proportion  as 
they  receive  nutricious  juices,  the  extremities 
extend  from  the  middle  point  which  always 
preferves  its  original  ftation.  The  ofiificatioii 
begins  at  the  middle  and  gradually  follows  the 
extenfion  until  the  whole  is  converted  intobone. 
Having  acquired  their  full  growth,  and  the 
nutritious  juices  no  longer  being  neceflary  for 
their  augmentation,  they  ferve  the  purpofe  of 
encreafing  their  folidity  ; in  time  the  bones  be- 
come fo  folid  as  not  to  admit  the  circulation  of 
thefe  juices  which  are  highly  eflential  to  their 
nourifhment ; and  this  being  ftopped,  they  un- 
dergo a change  like  that  perceived  in  old  trees ; 
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and  this  change  is  the  firft  caufe  that  renders 
the  decay  of  the  human  body  inevitable. 

The  cartilages,  which  may  be  confidered 
as  foft  and  imperfeft  bones,  grow  alfo  more 
rigid  as  we  increafe  in  years  ; and  as  they  are 
generally  placed  near  the  joints,  the  motion  of 
thefe  miirt:  of  confequence  become  more  dif- 
ficult. Thus,  in  old  age,  every  a£tion  of  the 
body  is  performed  with  labour  ; and  the  car- 
tilages, which  in  youth  were  elaftic,  and  in 
manhood  pliant,  will  now  fooner  break  than 
bend,  and  may  be  confidered  as  the  fecond 
caufe  of  our  diffolution. 

The  membranes  become  likewife  as  wc 
grow  old  more  denfe  and  more  dry.  Thofe, 
for  example,  which  furround  the  bones  ceafe 
to  be  duftile,  and  are  incapable  of  extenfion  fo 
early  as  the  age  of  i8  or  20.  It  is  alfo  the 
fame  with  the  mufcular  fibres,  and  though  to 
the  external  touch  the  body  feems,  as  we  ad- 
vance in  years,  to  grow  more  foft,  yet  in  reality 
it  is  cncreafins  in  hardnefs.  On  fuch  occa- 
fions  it  is  the  fkin,  and  not  the  flelh,  that  com- 
municates this  perception.  The  fat  which  en- 
creafes  when  the  body  is  arrived  at  maturity, 
being  interfperfed  between  the  fkin  and  mufcles, 
gives  an  appearance  of  foftnefs  which  the  flefh 
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is  far  from  pofTefling  in  reality  ; an  undeniable 
proof  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  comparing 
the  flefh  of  young  and  old  animals  ; the  former 
is, tender  and  delicate^  the  latter  hard,  dry,  and 
unfit  for  eating. 

While  the  body  increafes,  the  fkin  willffretch 
to  any  degree  of  tenfion  ; but  when  the  former 
diminiflies,  the  latter  never  contradls ; and 
hence  the  fource  of  wrinkles,  which  cannot  be 
prevented.  Thofe  of  the  face  proceed  from 
this  caufe,  though  as  to  fhape  they  depend  in 
a greater  meafure  on  its  form,  features,  and 
habitual  movements.  By  examining  the  coun^- 
tenance  of  a man  at  the  age  of  25  or  30,  we 
may  difcover  in  it  the  origin  of  all  the  wrinkles 
it  will  have  in  old  age  ; particularly  when  the 
features  are  in  a ftate  of  agitation  by  laughing, 
weeping,  or  any  ftrong  grimace.  All  the  little 
furrows  formed  by  thefe  agitations  will  one 
day  become  wrinkles,  which  no  art  lhall  be 
able  to  remove. 

In  proportion  then  as  we  advance  in  years, 
the  bones,  the  cartilages,  the  membranes,  the 
flefh,  the  fkin,  and  all  the  fibres  of  the  body 
grow  more  folid,  hard,  and  dry.  Every  part 
fhrinks,  and  every  motion  becomes  more  flow  ; 
the  circulation  of  the  fluids  is  performed 
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with  lefs  freedom,  the  perfpiration  diminiflies, 
the  fecretions  alter,  the  digeftion  becomes  flow 
and  laborious,  the  nutritive  juices  become  lefs 
plentiful,  and  no  longer  ferving  to  convey  their 
accuftomed  nourifliment,  are  wholly  ufelefs, 
as  if  they  did  not  exift.  Thus  the  body  dies 
by  little  and  little,  all  its  functions  diminifli  by 
degrees,  and  death  only  at  laft  feizes  upon  that 
little  which  is  left. 

As  the  bones,  the  cartilages,  the  mufcles,  and 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  are  naturally 
fofter  in  women  than  in  men,  they  do  not  ac- 
quire fo  foon  that  hardnefs  which  haftens  death. 
Women,  therefore,  ought  to  live  longer  than 
men.  This  is  a£tually  the  cafe  ; for  by  con- 
fulting  the  tables  which  have  been  formed  re- 
fpedling  the  duration  of  human  life,  we  fliall 
find  that,  after  a certain  age,  women  have  a 
greater  chance  for  long  life  than  men  of  the 
fame  number  of  years.  From  this  it  may  alfo 
be  inferred,  that  fuch  men  as  are  weak  in  ap- 
pearance, and  whofe  conflitution  rather  re- 
fembles  that  of  women,  have  a probability  of 
living  longer  than  thofe  who  feem  to  be  more 
flrong  and  robufl: ; as  likewife,  that  in  either 
fex  fuch  perfons  as  have  been  flow  in  their  ad- 
vances to  maturity,  will  be  flow  in  their  ad- 
vances 
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vances  to  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  becaufe 
in  both  cafes  the  bones,  the  cartilages,  and 
all  the  fibres,  require  a longer  time  to  arrive 
at  that  degree  of  folidity,  which  muft  be  the 
foundation  of  their  deftrudtion.  This  natural 
caufe  of  death  is  common  to  all  animals,  and 
even  to  vegetables.  An  oak  only  perifhes 
becaufe  its  more  ancient  parts,  which  are  in 
the  centre,  become  fo  hard  and  fo  compadl, 
that  they  can  no  longer  receive  any  nourilli- 
ment  ; and  the  moifiure  they  contain,  being 
deprived  of  circulation,  becomes  corrupted, 
and  gradually  alters  the  fibres  of  the  wood, 
which  become  red,  and  at  length  crumble  into 
dull. 

The  duration  of  life  may  be  determined,  in 
fome  meafure,  by  the  time  that  was  employed 
in  the  attainment  of  maturity,  A tree,  or  an 
animal,  which  takes  but  a fhort  time  to  finifli 
its  growth,  perifhes  much  fooner  than  thofe 
which  are  longer  in  coming  to  maturity. 
Neither  animals  nor  plants  begin  to  fpread  in 
bulk  till  they  have  acquired  their  fummit  of 
height.  Man  growls  in  ftature  till  the  age  of 
17  or  18;  but  his  body  is  not  completely  un- 
folded in  all  its  parts  till  that  of  30  ; while  a 
dog  is  at  its  full  length  in  one  year,  and  at  its 
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full  thicknefs  in  another.  The  man  whofe 
growth  is  fo  tedious,  lives  forgo  or  an  loo 
years ; whereas  the  dog  feldom  furvives  its 
lo  or  12th  year.  To  the  generality  of  other 
animals  this  obfervation  is  equally  applicable. 
Fifltes,  whofe  growth  continues  for  a number 
of  years,  live  for  centuries  ; and  this  from  no 
other  known  certain  caufe,  but  the  particular 
conftitution  of  their  bones,  which  do  not  admit 
of  the  fame  folidity  as  the  bones  of  terreftrial 
animals. 

Whether  there  are  any  exceptions  to  this 
kind  of  rule,  which  Nature  feems  to  have 
adopted  in  proportioning  the  duration  of  life 
to  that  of  the  bodily  growth,  we  lhall  enquire 
when  we  come  to  the  particular  hiflory  of 
animals,  as  alfo  whether  crows  and  flags  live 
for  fuch  a number  of  years  as  is  commonly 
pretended.  In  the  mean  while,  as  a general 
truth,  let  it  be  remarked,  that  large  animals 
live  longer  than  fmall  ones,  and  this  becaufe 
they  require  a longer  time  to  come  to  ma- 
turity. 

The  caufes  of  our  decay  then  are  inevi- 
table ; nor  can  we  avoid  the  fatal  arrow  of 
death,  or  even  avert  it,  without  changing  the 
laws  of  Nature.  The  ideas  -which  a few 
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vlfionaries  have  formed  of  perpetuating  life  by 
fome  particular  panacea,  as  that  of  the  tranf- 
fufion  of  the  blood  of  one  living  creature  into 
the  body  of  another,  muft  have  died  with  them- 
felves,  did  not  felf-love  conftantly  cherifli  our 
credulity,  even  to  the  perfuafion  of  fome  things 
w'hich  are  in  themfelves  impofllble,  and  to  the 
doubt  of  others,  of  which  every  day  there  are 
demonftrative  proofs. 

When  the  conftitution  of  the  body  is  found, 
it  is  perhaps  pollible,  by  moderation  in  the  paf- 
fions,  by  temperance  and  fobriety,  to  lengthen 
life  for  a few  years.  But  even  of  this  there 
feems  to  be  an  uncertainty,  for  if  it  is  necef- 
fary  that  the  body  fhould  employ  its  whole 
ftrength,  that  it  fhould  con  fume  all  its  powders 
by  labour  and  exercife,  wdience  could  any 
benefit  accrue  from  regimen  and  abflinence  ? 
Men  no  doubt  there  are  w’ho  have  furpafled 
the  ufual  period  of  human  exiftence  ; and  not 
to  mention  Par,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  144, 
and  Jenkins  to  that  of  165,  as  recorded  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfadtions,  we  have  many  in- 
ftances  of  the  prolongation  of  life  to  no,  and 
even  to  120  years  ; yet  this  longevity  was  oc- 
cafioned  by  no  peculiar  art  or  management ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  appears  that  the  generality 
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of  them  were  peafants,  hiintfmen,  or  labourers, 
men  who  had  employed  their  whole  bodily 
flrength,  and  even  abufcd  it,  if  to  abufe  it  is 
pofllble,  otherwife  than  by  continual  idlenefs 
and  debauchery. 

Befides,  if  we  refleft  that  the  European,  the 
Negro,  the  Chinefe,  and  the  American,  the 
civilized  man  and  the  favage,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  inhabitant  of  the  city,  and  the  in- 
habitant of  the  country,  however  different  in 
other  refpedls,  are  yet  entirely  fimilar  as  to  the 
period  allotted  for  their  exiflence;  ifwerefledl 
that  the  difference  of  race,  of  climate,  of 
nourifliment,  of  accommodation,  makes  no 
difference  in  the  term  of  life  ; that  men  who 
feed  on  raw  flefli,  or  on  dried  fifh,  on  fago,  or 
on  rice,  on  caffava,  or  on  roots,  live  as  long  as 
thofe  who  feed  on  bread  and  prepared  meats, 
we  muft  be  flill  more  ftrongly  convinced  that 
the  duration  of  life  depends  not  either  on  ha- 
bits, cuftoms,  or  on  the  qualities  of  particular 
food,  and  that  nothing  can  change  the  laws 
of  that  mechanifm,  by  which  the  number  of 
our  years  is  regulated,  but  exceffes  of  luxury  or 
intemperance. 

If  in  the  duration  of  life  there  is  any  dif- 
ference, it  ought  feemingly  to  be  afcribed  to 

the 
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the  quality  of  the  air.  In  elevated  countries 
there  are  commonly  found  more  old  people 
than  in  low.  The  mountains  of  Scotland  and 
Wales,  of  Auvergne  and  Switzerland,  have 
furnifhed  more  inftances  of  extreme  longevity 
than  the  plains  of  Holland,  Flanders,  Germany, 
or  Poland.  In  general,  however,  the  period  of 
human  exiftence  may  be  faid  to  be  the  fame  in 
every  country.  If  not  cut  off  by  accidental 
difeafes,  man  is  found  to  live  to  the  years  of  90 
or  an  100.  Beyond  that  date  our  anceftors  did 
not  live,  nor  has  it  in  any  degree  varied  fince 
the  time  of  David. 

Should  it  be  afked,  why  in  the  early  ages 
men  lived  to  900,  930,  and  even  960  years  ? 
it  may  with  great  probability  of  reafon  be 
anfwered.  That  the  productions  of  the  earth 
might  then  be  of  a different  nature  ; as  at  the 
creation  the  furface  of  the  globe  muff  have 
been  far  lefs  folid  and  compaCf  than  it  after- 
wards became,  fo  it  is  poffible  that  the  produc- 
tions of  Nature,  and  even  the  human  body 
itfelf,  being  more  duClile  and  more  fufceptible 
of  extenfion,  their  grov/th  was  not  fo  foon 
accompliihed  as  at  prefent.  Every  kind  of 
nourifhment  being  itfelf  more  foft  and  more 
VOL.  IV.  P duCBle, 
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dijftilc,  the  bones,  the  mufcles,  kc.  neceffarily 
retained  their  primitive  foftnefs  and  ductility 
longer.  As  the  body,  therefore,  did  not  attain 
its  complete  expanfion,  nor  its  generative 
' powers,  for  120  or  130  years,  the  duration  of 
life  would  be  proportioned  to  that  time  re- 
quired for  the  growth,  as  it  is  to  this  day.  In 
the  fuppofition,  for  example,  that  the  age  of 
puberty  was  originally  at  the  years  of  130,  as 
it  is  now  at  the  age  of  14,  it  will  appear  that 
the  period  of  human  exiftence  has  always  been 
proportionally  the  fame  as  it  is  at  prefent,  fince 
by  multiplying  thofe  two  numbers  by  feven, 
for  inrtance,  we  fltall  find  that  the  age  of  the 
prefent  race  will  be  98  years,  as  thofe  in  the 
firft  age  910.  It  is  probable  then  that  the 
duration  of  human  life  decreafed  in  proportion 
as  the  folidity  of  the  furface  of  the  earth  in- 
crcafed,  and  that  the  ages  from  the  creation  to 
the  time  of  David  having  been  fufficient  to 
communicate  to  terreftrial  fubflances  all  the 
conliilcncy  which  they  are  capable  of  acquir- 
ing by  the  preflion  of  gravity,  the  furface  of  the 
earth  has  ever  fince  remained  in  the  fame  con- 
dition, and  the  limits  of  the  growth  of  its  dif- 
ferent produftions  have  been  fixed,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  the  duration  of  life. 
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Independent  of  accidental  maladies  which 
happen  at  every  age,  but  become  more  dan- 
gerous and  more  frequent  at  the  latter  periods 
of  life,  old  men  are  fubje£l  to  natural  infir- 
mities, that  originate  folely  from  a decay  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  body.  The  mufcular 
powers  lofe  their  firmnefs,  the  head  fhakes,  the 
hands  tremble,  the  legs  totter,  and  the  fenfi- 
bility  of  the  nerves  decreafing,  every  fenfe  be- 
comes blunted.  But  the  moft  ftriking  in- 
firmity is,  that  men  very  aged  are  unequal  to 
the  office  of  generation.  Of  this  inability 
two  caufes  may  be  affigned,  a defeft  of  tenfion 
in  the  external  organs,  and  a decay  of  the 
feminal  * fluid.  The  latter  defe£f,  however, 
may  be  fuppliedby  a young  woman;  and  thus 
it  is  that  we  fometim.es  fee  men  at  an  advanced 
period  of  life  become  fathers,  but  then  they 
have  a much  lefs  fliare  in  their  children  than 
young  ones;  and  thence  it  happens,  that  young 
perfons,  when  married  to  old  men,  decrepid 
P 2 and 
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* Our  author  here  enters  into  a repetition  of  the  nature  of  the 
organic  animalcules,  and  to  account  for  the  defcft  of  tenfion  in 
external  organs,  but  which  v.'c  have  paflcd  over,  not  doubting 
our  readers  would  feel  the  propriety  of  his  concluding  remark, 
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and  deformed,  often  bring  forth  monfters  and 
children  more  defedive  than  their  fathers. 

The  fcurvy,  dropfy,  and  fuch  difeafes.as  pro- 
ceed from  a vitiated  ftate  of  the  blood  and  other 
fluids,  are  the  moft  fatal  to  mankind ; but 
thefe  fluids  depend  upon  the  folids,  which  are 
the  real  organic  parts.  As  we  become  ad- 
vanced in  life  the  velTels  contrad,  the  mufcles 
lofe  their  ftrength,  and  the  fecretory  organs  are 
obftruded ; from  which  caufes  the  blood  and 
other  fluids  become  vifcid,  and  occafion  thofe 
difeafes  which  are  generally  fuppofcd  to  arife 
from  vitiated  humours.  The  natural  decay  of 
the  folids  are,  therefore,  the  original  caufes  of 
thofe  diforders  ; neverthelefs,  if  the  fluids  be- 
come ftagnated,  or  are  obftruded  in  their  cir- 
culation, by  a contradion  of  the  veflels,  they 
produce  alarming  fymptoms,  and  foon  corrupt 
and  corrode  the  weakeft  parts  of  the  folids. 
Thus  do  the  caufes  of  diftblution  continually 
multiply  until  they  put  a period  to  our  exift- 
ence. 

All  thefe  caufes  of  dcc^y  ad  continually 
upon  our  material  exiftcnce,  and  contribute  to 
its  diflTolution.  Nature,  how'ever,  approaches 
to' this  much-dreaded  period  by  flow  and  im- 
perceptible 
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perceptible  degrees.  Day  after  day  is  life  con- 
fuming,  and'  every  hour  is  feme  one  or  other  of 
our  faculties  or  vital  principles  periftiing  be- 
fore the  reft.  Death,  therefore,  is  only  the 
laft  Ihade  in  the  picture ; and  it  is  probable  that 
man  fufters  a greater  change  in  pafling  from 
youth  to  age,  than  from  age  into  the  grave. 
In  the  inftant  of  the  formation  of  the  foetus 
life  is  as  yet  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing.  It 
extends  and  acquires  confiftence  and  force  as 
the  body  increafes,  and  as  foon  as  the  latter  be- 
gins to  decreafe  the  former  decreafes  alfo,  till 
its  final  extindlion.  As  our  life  begins  by  de- 
grees, foby  degrees  it  is  terminated. 

Why  then  be  afraid  of  death,  if  our  lives 
have  been  fuch  as  not  to  make  us  apprehend 
the  confequences  of  futurity  r Why  be  afraid 
of  that  moment  which  is  preceded  by  an  in- 
finity of  others  of  the  fame  kind  ? Death  is  as 
natural  as  life,  and  both  happen  to  us  in  the 
fame  maner,  without  our  having  the  fmalleft 
fenfe  or  perception  of  them.  If  we  enquire  of 
thofe  whofe  office  it  is  to  attend  the  fick  and 
the  dying,  we  ffiall  find  that,  except  in  a very 
few  acute  cafes,  attended  with  ccnvulfions, 
people  expire  quietly,  and  without  the  fmalleft 
indication  of  pain.  Even  when  dreadful  agonies 
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feem  to  attend  the  afflifted,  the  fpeftators  are 
rather  terrified  than  the  patients  tormented  ; 
who  having  recovered  after  the  moft  violent 
convulfions,  poffefs  not  the  fmalleft  idea  of 
what  had  palfed,  or  even  what  they  had  fuf- 
fered. 

The  greatefi;  number  of  mankind  die,  there- 
fore, without  feeling  the  fatal  ftroke  ; and  of 
the  few  who  retain  their  fenfes  to  the  lafl,  there 
is  hardly  one  perhaps  who  does  not  entertain 
the  hope  of  recovery.  Nature,  for  the  happi- 
nefs  of  man,  has  rendered  this  principle  more 
powerful  than  reafon.  Aperfondyingofadif- 
order  which  he  already  knows  to  be  incurable, 
by  repeated  inftances  in  others,  and  is  now  af- 
fured  that  it  is  fo  by  the  tears  of  his  friends,  and 
by  the  countenance  or  departure  of  the  phy- 
lician,  is  flill  buoyed  up  with  the  idea  of  getting 
over  it ; the  opinion  of  others  he  confiders  as  a 
groundlefs  alarm  ; the  hour  of  dilfolulion  comes; 
and  while  every  thing  elfe  is,  as  it  were,  dead, 
hope  is  flill  alive  and  vigorous. 

A fick  man  will  fay  that  he  feels  himfelf 
dying  ; that  he  is  convinced  he  cannot  recover  ; 
but  if  any  perfon,  from  zeal  or  indiferetion, 
fliall  tell  him  that  his  end  is  adfually  at  hand, 
his  countenance  inllantly  changes,  and  betrays 
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all  the  marks  of  furprife  and  uneafmefs.  He 
now  feems  not  to  believe  what  he  had  been 
endeavouring  to  imprefs  upon  others  ; he  had 
only  fome  doubt,  fome  uneafmefs,  about  his 
fituation  ; but  his  hopes  were  far  greater  than 
his  fears  ; and  but  for  the  gloomy  afliduity,  the 
parade  of  woe,  which  generally  furrounds  a 
death-bed,  and  too  often  embitters  the  laft 
moments,  he  would  be  infenfible  of  his  ap- 
proaching diflblution. 

By  no  means  is  death  fo  dreadful,  therefore, 
as  we  fuppofe  it  to  be  : it  is  a fpedre  which 
terrifies  us  at  a diftance,  but  difappears  when 
we  approach  it  more  clofely.  Our  conceptions 
of  it  are  formed  by  prejudice,  and  drefled  up 
by  fancy.  We  confider  it  not  only  as  a mis- 
fortune greater  than  any  other,  but  as  one  ac- 
companied with  the  moll  excruciating  anguifh. 
Death,  it  is  faid,  muft  be  terrible,  fince  it  is 
, fufficient  to  feparate  the  foul  from  the  body  ; 
the  pain  muft  alfo  be  of  confiderable  duration, 
fince  time  is  meafured  by  the  fucceflion  of  our 
ideas ; one  minute  of  pain,  in  which  thefe  ideas 
fucceed  each  other  with  a rapidity  proportioned 
to  the  agony  we  fuffer,  muft  appear  longer 
than  a whole  age,  in  which  they  flow  in  their 
ufual  gentlenefs  and  tranquillity.  In  fuch 
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philofopby  what  an  abufe  of  reafon  r But  for 
the  confequences  of  it,  hardly  would  it  deferve 
to  have  its  futility  expofed.  As  by  fuch  argu- 
ments, however,  weak  minds  are  deceived, 
and  the  afpedl  of  death  rendered  a thoufand 
times  more  hideous  than  it  poffibly  can  be  ; to 
point  out  the  erroneous  principles  may  be  of 
advantage. 

When  the  foul  is  originally  united  to  our 
body,  do  Ave  experience  any  extraordinary  joy, 
which  delights  and  tranfports  us  ? Moft  cer- 
tainly not.  What  reafon  then  can  we  have  to 
fuppofe  that  the  feparation  of  the  foul  from 
that  body  may  not  be  eifefted  without  pain  ? 
From  what  caufe  fhould  fuch  pain  arife  ? Shall 
we  fix  its  refidence  in  the  foul,  or  in  the  body? 
Pain  of  the  mind  can  only  be  produced  by 
thought,  and  that  of  the  body  is  proportioned 
to  its  ftrength  or  weaknefs.  In  the  inflant  of 
death  the  bodymuft  be  in  its  weakeft  ftate,  and 
therefore  if  it  does  experience  pain,  it  mufl  be 
in  a very  trifling  degree. 

Let  us  now  fuppofe  a violent  death  ; that, 
for  example,  of  a man  whofe  head  is  carried  off 
by  a cannon-ball.  Can  the  pain  he  fufferslafl 
longer  than  a moment  ? Has  he,  in  the  interval 
of  that  moment,  a fucceflion  of  ideas  fo  rapid, 
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that  he  can  imagine  the  pangs  he  feels  are 
equal  to  an  hour,  a day,  an  age  ? Thefe  points 
we  fhall  endeavour  to  difcufs. 

I own  the  fuccellion  of  our  ideas  is  in  reality 
the  only  natural  meafure  of  time ; and  that  in 
proportion  as  they  flow  with  more  or  lefs  uni- 
form.ity,  they  appear  of  longer  or  Ihorter  du- 
ration. But  in  this  meafure  there  is  an  unit, 
or  fixed  point,  which  is  neither  arbitrary  nor 
indefinite,  but  determined  by  Nature,  and  cor- 
refpondent  to  our  organization.  Between  two 
ideas  which  fucceed  each  other,  there  mull  be 
an  interval  that  feparates  them ; however  quick 
one  thought  may  be,  a little  time  is  required 
before  it  can  be  followed  by  another,  no  fuc- 
ceflion  being  poflible  in  an  indivifible  inftant. 
The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  refpefi;  to  the 
fenfations  of  the  body.  A tranfition  from  pain 
to  pleafure,  or  even  from  one  pain  to  another, 
requires  a certain  interval.  This  interval,  by 
which  our  thoughts  and  fenfations  are  necef- 
farily  feparated,  is  the  unit  I mention ; and  it 
can  neither  be  extremely  long,  nor  extremely 
fliqrt  ; it  muft  even  be  nearly  upon  an  equality 
in  its  duration,  as  it  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  mind,  and  the  organization  of  the  body, 
whofe  movements  can  have  but  one  certain 
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degree  of  celerity.  In  the  fame  individual, 
therefore,  there  can  be  no  fucceflion  of  ideas  fo 
rapid  or  fo  flow  as  to  produce  that  enormous 
difference  of  duration,  by  which  the  pain  of  a 
minute  is  converted  into  that  of  an  hour,  a day, 
or  a century. 

A very  acute  pain,  of  however  fhort  con- 
tinuance, tends  to  produce  either  a fwoon  or 
death.  As  our  organs  have  only  a certain  de- 
gree of  ftrength,  they  cannot  refifl;  above  a 
certain  degree  of  pain.  If  that  becomes  ex- 
cefltve  it  ceafes,  becaufe  the  body  being  in- 
capable of  fupporiing  it,  is  flill  lefs  capable  to 
tranfmit  Tt  to  the  mind,  with  which  it  can  hold 
no  correfpondcnce  but  by  the  adlion  ,of  thefe 
organs.  Here  this  adlion  ceafes,  and  there- 
fore all  internal  fenfation  mufl  neceffarily  ceafe 
alfo. 

What  has  already  been  advanced  is  perhaps 
amply  fufficient  to  evince  that,  at  the  inflant 
of  death,  the  pain  is  neither  exceflive  nor  of 
long  duration  ; but  in  order  to  difpel  all  fear 
from  thebofom  of  timidity  itfelf,  we  fliall  add 
a few  words  more  upon  the  fubjefl.  Though 
exceflive  pains  admit  of  no  refledlion,  yet 
figns  at  lead;  of  it  have  been  obferved  in 
the  very  moment  of  a violent  death.  Wherf 
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Charles  XII.  received  at  Frederick fhall,  the 
blow  which  terminated  his  exploits  and  exift- 
cnce,  he  clapped  his  hand  upon  his  fword. 
Since  it  excluded  not  refledlion,  this  mortal 
pang  could  not  therelore  be  exceflive.  The 
brave  warrior  found  himfelf  attacked  ; he  re- 
flefted  that  he  ought  to  defend  himfelf ; and 
thence  it  is  evident  he  felt  no  more  than  what 
he  might  have  fuffered  from  an  ordinary  blow. 
That  this  adtion  was  nothing  more  than  the 
refult  of  a mechanical  impulfe  it  would  be  ab- 
furd  to  affert,  as  it  has  been  evidently  fhewn, 
in  our  defcription  of  man,  that  the  moft  preci- 
pitate movements  of  the  paflions  depend  upon 
refledlion,  and  are  nothing  more  than  effefts  of 
an  habitual  exertion  of  the  mind. 

If  I have  rather  enlarged  on  this  topic,  it  is 
only  that  I might  deflroy  a prejudice  fo  repug- 
nant to  the  happinefs  of  man.  To  this  pre- 
judice many  have  fallen  vidlims ; and  I have 
myfelf  known  feveral,  of  the  female  fex  in 
particular,  who  from  the  very  dread  of  death 
have  died  in  reality.  Such  terrible  alarm.s 
fecm  indeed  to  be  peculiar  to  thofe  w'hom  Na- 
ture or  education  have  endowed  with  fuperior 
fenfibility,  as  the  grofs  of  mankind  look  for- 
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ward  to  death,  if  not  with  indifference  at  leaft 
without  terror. 

In  viewing  things  as  they  are  confifts  the 
fpirit  of  true  philofophy.  With  this  philofophy 
our  internal  fenfations  would  always  correfpond, 
were  they  not  perverted  by  the  illufions  of  ima- 
gination, and  by  the  unfortunate  habit  of  fa- 
bricating phantoms  of  exceflive  pains  and  of 
pleafure.  Nothing  appears  terrible  nor  charm- 
ing but  what  is  at  a diftance.  To  obtain  a 
certain  knowledge  of  either  we  mufl:  have  the 
refolution  or  the  wifdom  to  take  a clofe  and 
particular  view  of  them,  and  all  their  extraor- 
dinary circumflances  will  difappear. 

If  there  be  any  thing  neceffary  to  confirm 
what  has  been  faid  concerning  the  gradual 
ceffation  of  life,  we  might  find  it  in  the  un- 
certainty of  the  figns  of  death.  By  confulting 
the  writers  on  this  fubjeft,  and  particularly 
Window  and  Bnihier,  w'^e  fhall  be  convinced 
that  between  life  and  death  the  fliade  is  often 
fo  undiflinguifhable,  that  all  the  powers  of 
medical  art  are  infufficient  to  determine  upon 
it.  According  to  them,  “ the  colour  of  the 
face,  the  warmth  of  the  body,  the  fupplenefs  of 
the  joints,  are  but  equivocal  figns  of  life  ; and 
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that  the  palenefs  of  the  complexion,  the  cold- 
nefs  of  the  body,  the  ftiffnefs  of  the  extremi- 
ties, the  celfation  of  all  motion,  and  the  total 
infenfibility  of  the  parts,  are  figns  to  the  full 
as  equivocal  of  death.”  It  is  alfo  the  fame 
with  regard  to  the  cefTation  of  the  pulfe,  and  of 
refpiration,  which  are  fometimes  fo  effedually 
kept  under,  that  it  is  impollible  to  obtain  the 
fmalleft  perception  of  either.  By  carrying  a 
mirror  or  candle  to  the  mouth  of  a perfon  fup- 
pofed  to  be  dead,  people  expe£l  to  find  whe- 
ther he  breathes  or  not;  but  in  this  experiment 
there  is  little  certainty  ; the  mirror  is  often  ful- 
lied  after  death  has  taken  place,  and  remains 
iinclounded  while  the  perfon  is  Hill  alive. 
Neither  do  burning,  nor  fcarifying,  noifes  in 
the  ears,  nor  pungent  fpirits  applied  to  the 
noftrils,  give  indubitable  proofs  of  the  difcon- 
tinuance  of  life  ; many  are  the  inftances  of  per- 
ibns  who  have  undergone  all  fuch  trials  with- 
out fhewing  any  figns  of  life,  and  yet,  to  the 
aftonilhraent  of  the  fpe<£lators,  recovered  after- 
W'ards  without  the  fmalleft  aftiftance. 

Nothin?  then  can  be  more  evident  that  life 

O 

in  fome  cafes  has  a near  refemblance  to  death, 
and  therefore  that  we  ought  to  be  extremely 
cautious  of  renouncing  and  committing  too 
haftily  to  the  grave  the  bodies  of  our  fellow- 
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creatures.  Neither  ten,  twenty,  nor  twenty- 
four  hours  are  fufficient  to  diftinguifh  real  from 
apparent  death  ; and  there  are  inftances  of  per- 
fons  who  have  been  alive  in  the  grave  at  the 
end  of  the  fecond,  and  even  the  third  day.  Why 
fuffer  to  be  interred  with  precipitation  thofe 
perfons  whofe  lives  we  ardently  wiflied  to  pro- 
long ? Why,  though  all  men  are  equally  in- 
terefted  in  the  abolition  of  it,  does  the  pradlice 
flill  fubfift  ? On  the  authority  of  the  moft  able 
phyficians,  it  inconteflibly  appears,  “ that  the 
body,  though  living,  is  fometimes  fo  far  de- 
prived of  all  vital  tunflion,  as  to  have  every  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  death ; that  if  in  the /pace 
of  three  days,  or  feventy-two  hours,  no  fign  of 
life  appears,  and  on  the  contrary  the  body  ex- 
hales a cadaverous  finell,  there  is  an  infallible 
proof  of  a£lual  death  ; and  that  then,  though 
on  no  account  till  then,  the  interment  can  with 
fafety  take  place.” 

Hereafter  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  fpcak  of 
the  ufages  of  different  nations  with  refpctff  to 
obftquies,  interments,  and  embalments.  The 
greateft  part  even  of  the  moft  favage  people, 
pay  more  attention  than  we  to  their  dcceafcd 
friends.  What  with  us  is  nothing  more  than 
a ceremony,  they  confider  as  an  clfential  duty. 
Far  fuper-tor  is  the  refpeft  which  they  pay  to 
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their  dead : they  clothe  them,  they  fpeak  to 
them,  they  recite  their  exploits,  they  extol 
their  virtues  ; while  we,  who  pique  ourfelves 
on  our  fenfibility,  with  hardly  an  appearance 
of  humanity,  forfake  and  fly  trom  them,  we 
neither  defire  to  fee,  nor  have  courage  nor  in- 
clination to  fpeak  to  them,  and  even  avoid 
every  place  which  may  recall  their  idea  to  our 
minds.  Than  favages  themfelves,  then,  do  we 
in  this  refpedf  difcover  either  more  indifference 
or  more  weaknefs. 

Having  thus  given  a hiftory  of  life  and  of 
death,  as  they  relate  to  the  individual,  let  us 
now  confider  them  both  as  they  affedl  the  whole 
fpecies.  Man  dies  at  every  age  ; and  though 
in  general  the  duration  of  his  life  is  longer 
than  that  of  moft  animals,  yet  it  is  more  uncer- 
tain and  more  variable. 

Of  late  years  attempts  have  been  made  to 
afcertain  the  degrees  of  fuch  variations,  and  to 
eftablifh,.  by  different  obfervations,  fome  cer- 
tainty as  to  the  mortality  of  men  at  different 
ages.  Were  fuch  obfervations  fufficiently  exadl 
and  numerous,  they  would  be  admirably  calcu- 
lated to  give  a knowledge  -of  the  number  of 
people,  their  increafe,  the  confumption  of  pro- 
vifions,  and  a number  of  other  important 
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obje£ls.  Many  writers  of  difHngulfhed  abilities, 
and  among  others  Halley  and  Simpfon,  have 
given  tables  of  the  mortality  of  the  human  fpe- 
cies  ; but  as  their  labours  have  been  confined 
to  an  examination  of  the  bills  of  mortality  in  a 
few  parilhes  of  London,  and  other  large  cities, 
their  refearches,  however  accurate,  feem,  in  my 
opinion,  to  give  a very  imperfedt  idea  of  the 
mortality  of  mankind  in  general. 

In  order  to  give  a complete  table  of  this  na- 
ture, it  is  necelfary  to  ferutinize  not  only  the 
parifh-regifters  of  fuch  towns  as  London  and 
Paris,  where  there  is  a perpetual  ingrefs  of 
ftrangers  and  egrefs  of  natives,  but  alfo  thofe 
of  different  country  places;  that  by  comparing 
the  deaths  which  happen  in  the  one  with  the 
deaths  which  happen  in  the  other,  a general 
conclufion  may  be  formed.  M.  Dupre,  of 
St.  Maur,  a member  of  the  French  academy, 
executed  this  projeft  upon  twelve  different 
parifhes  in  the  country  of  France,  and  three  in 
Paris.  Flaving  obtained  his  permiflion  to  pub- 
liflr  the  tables  he  has  drawn  up  on  this  occafion, 
I do  it  with  the  greater  pleafure,  as  they  are 
the  only  ones  from  which  the  probabilities  of 
human  life  in  general  can  with  any  certainty 
be  eftabliflied. 
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From  thefe  tables  many  ufeful  conclufions 
might  be  drawn.  But  1 fliall  only  confider 
thofe  which  refpeft  the  probabilities  of  the  du- 
ration of  lile.  It  is  obfervable,  that  in  the  co- 
lumns oppofite  the  years  10,  20,  32,  40,  50, 
60,  70,  and  other  round  numbers,  as  25,  35, 
&CC.  the  deaths  in  the  country  pariihes  are 
more  numerous  than  in  the  preceding  or  fub- 
fequent  columns.  The  caufe  of  this  feeming 
inconfiftency  arifes  from  the  generality  of 
country  people  being  ignorant  of  their  exa£l 
age,  and  therefore  if  they  die  at  58  or  59,  in 
the  parifh-regifter  it  is  entered  60  ; and  fo  of 
other  round  numbers.  From  this  irregularity 
the  inconvenience  is  not  great,  as  it  may  eafily 
be  corredlcd  by  the  manner  in  which  the  num- 
bers fuccecd  each  other  in  the  Tables. 

By  the  tables  in  the  country  parifhes  it  ap- 
pears, that  almofl  one  half  of  the  children  die 
before  the  age  of  four  years,  and  by  the  Paris 
table  not  before  16;  which  great  difference  cer- 
tainly arifes  from  the  children  being  fent  into 
the  country  to  nurfc,  and  confequently  encreafes 
the  number  of  deaths  there  in  infancy.  As 
likely  to  come  at  the  truth,  I have  blended  the 
two  tables,  and  from  thence  calculated  the  pro- 
babilities of  the  duration  of  life  as  follows  : 


TABLE 


* 
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" TABLE  of  the  PROBABILITIES  of  the 
DURATION  of  HUMAN  LIFE. 


Age. 

Duration 
of  Life. 
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Duration 
of  Life. 
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29 

28 

6 

58 

12 

3 

I 

33 

0 

30 

28 

0 

59 

i I 

8 

2 

38 

0 

31 

27 

6 

60 

I I 

I 

n 

0 

40 

0 

32 

26 

I I 

61 

10 
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4 

41 

0 

33 

26 

3 

62 

10 

0 

5 

41 

6 

34 

25 

7 

63 

9 

6 

6 

42 

0 

35 

25 

0 

64. 

9 

0 

7 

42 

3 

3^ 

24 

5 

65 

8 

6 

8 

41 

6 

37 

23 

10 

66 

8 

0 

9 

40 

10 

38 

23 

3 

67 

7 

6 

10 

40 

2 

39 

22 

8 

68 

7 

0 

11 

39 

6 

40 

22 

I 

69 

6 

7 

12 

38 

9 

41 

21 

6 

70 

6 

2 

T3 

38 

1 

42 

20 

1 1 

71 

5 

3 

14 

37 

5 

43 

20 

4 

72 

5 

4 

15 

36 

9 

44 

19 

9 

73 

5 

0 

16 

36 

0 

45 

19 

n 

0 

74 

4. 

9 

17 

35 

4 

46 

18 

9 

75 

4 

6 

18 

34 

8 

47 

18 

2 

76 

4 

3 

19 

34 

0 

48 

17 

8 

77 

4 

I 

20 

33 

5 

49 

17 

2 

78 

0 

1 1 

21 

32 

I I 

50 

16 

7 

79 

3 

9 

22 

32 

4 

51 

16 

0 

80 

3 

7 

23 

31 

10 

52 

15 

6 

8[ 

3 

5 

24 

31 

3 

53 

15 

0 

82 

3 

3 

25- 

30 

9 

54 

14 

6 

83 

3 

26 

30 

2 

55 

14 

0 

84 

3 

1 

27 

29 

7 

56 

13 

5 

85 

3 

0 

2§ 

29. 

0 

57 

12 

10 
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By  this  table  it  appears,  that  an  infant  newly 
born  has  an  equal  chance  of  living  eight  years ; 
that  an  infant  of  one  will  live  33  years  longer; 
that  a child  of  two  w'ill  live  38  years  longer  ; 
that  a man  of  20  will  live  33  years  and  five 
months  longer  ; that  a man  of  30  will  live  28 
years  longer  ; and  fo  proportionally  of  every 
other  age. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  firft,  that  feven 
years  is  the  age  at  which  the  longeft  duration 
of  life  is  to  be  expe£led,  fince  there  is  then  an 
equal  chance  of  living  42  years  and  three 
months  longer;  fecondly,  that  at  the  age  of  I2 
one  fourth  of  our  exiflcnce  is  gone,  as  we 
cannot  in  reafon  expe£f  above  38  or  39  years 
more  ; thirdly,  that  we  have  enjoyed  one  half 
of  our  exigence  at  the  age  of  28,  as  w'e  can 
reckon  upon  only  28  years  more ; and  laftly, 
that  by  the  age  of  50  three  fourths  of  life  are 
pafied,  the  remaining  probability  being  only 
for  16  or  17  years. 

But  thefe  phyfical  truths,  however  mortify- 
ing, may  be  compenfated  by  moral  confidera- 
tions.  A man  ought  to  confider  as  nothing 
the  firfi  fifteen  years  of  his  life.  Every  thing 
that  happens  in  that  long  interval  of  time  is 
effaced  from  the  mem.ory,  or  has  at  leaft  fo 

little 
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little  connexion  with  the  views  and  objects 
which  afterwards  occupy  our  thoughts,  that  it 
gives  us  no  concern.  Neither,  indeed,  have 
we  the  fame  fuccellion  of  ideas,  nor  it  may  be 
faid,  the' fame  exiftence.  In  a moral  fenfe  we 
do  not  begin  to  live  till  we.  have  begun  to  re- 
gulate our  thoughts,  to  dire£l;  them  towards 
futurity,  and  to  alfume  to  ourfelves  a kind  of 
confiftency  of  chara£ler  conformable  to  that 
flate  which  has  fome  relation  to  what  we  fhall 
afterwards  become.  By  confidcring  the  dura- 
tion of  life  in  this  the  only  real  point  of  view, 
we  ihall  find,  that  at  the  age  of  25  we  have 
pafied  but  one  fourth  part  of  our  life  ; at  the 
age  of  38  one  half  ; and  that  at  the  age  of  56 
there  is  one  fourth  of  life  Hill  remains. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
OF  THE  SENSE  OF  SEEING. 


Having  defcribed  the  parts  of  which  the 
human  body  confifts,  let  us  now  proceed 
to  examine  its  principal  organs;  the  expanfion 
of  the  fenfes,  and  their  feveral  funftions  ; and 
VOL.  IV.  • T at 
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at  the  fame  time  point  out  the  errors  to  which, 
through  them,  we  are  in  fome  meafure  fub- 
jected  by  Nature. 

The  eyes  feem  to  be  formed  very  early  in  the 
human  embryo.  In  the  chicken  alio,  of  all 
the  double  organs  they  arc  the  fooneft  pro- 
duced. I have  obferved  in  the  eggs  of  feveral 
forts  of  birds,  and  in  thofe  of  lizards,  that  the 
eggs  were  more  large,  and  early  in  their  expan- 
fion,than  any  other  parts  of  a two-fold  growth. 
Though  in  viviparous  animals,  and  particularly 
in  man,  they  are  at  firft  by  no  means  fo  large  in 
proportion  as  in  the  oviparous,  yet  they  obtain 
their  due  formation  fooncr  than  any  other  parts 
of  the  body.  It  is  the  fame  with  the  organ  of 
hearing  ; the  fmall  bones  of  the  ear  are  entire- 
ly formed  before  any  of  the  other  bones  have 
acquired  any  part  of  their  growth  or  folidity. 
Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  parts  of  the  body 
which  are  furniflied  with  the  greatefl  qtiantity 
of  nerves,  as  the  ears  and  eyes,  are  thofe  which 
firft  appear,  and  which  are  the  fooneft  brought 
to  perfection. 

If  we  examine  the  eyes  of  an  infant,  a few 
hours  after  its  birth,  we  fliall  difeern  that  it 
cannot  make  the  fmalleft  ufe  of  them  ; the 
organ  not  having  acquired  a fufficient  con- 
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ilftency,  the  rays  of  light  ftrike  but  confufedly 
upon  the  retina.  Before  the  fixth  week,  chil- 
dren turn  their  eves  indifcriminately  upon  every 
obje£l  without  appearing  to  be  affecled  by  any, 
but  at  about  this  time  they  begin  to  fix  them 
upon  the  moft  brilliant  colours,  and  feem  pe- 
culiarly defirous  of  turning  them  towards  the 
light;  thisexercife  does  not  give  any  exa£f  no- 
tion of  objeffs,  but  ftrengthens  the  eye,  and 
qualifies  it  for  future  vifion. 

The  firft  great  error  in  the  fenfe  of  feeing, 
is  the  inverted  reprefentation  of  objetls  upon 
the  retina,  and  till  the  fenfe  Cf  . feeling  has 
ferved  to  undeceive  it,  the  child  acfiially  be- 
holds every  thing  tipfide  down.  The  fecond 
error  in  early  vifion  is,  that  every  objeA  ap- 
pears double  ; from  the  fame  objefl; being  form- 
ed diftinifly  upon  each  eye.  This  illufion,  like 
the  other,  can  only  be  corrected  by  children 
from  their  being  in  the  practice  of  handling 
different  objects,  and  from  which  practice 
alone  it  is  that  they  learn  things  are  neither- 
inverted  nor  double,  and  cufiom  induces  them 
to  believe  they  fee  objects  in  the  pofition  the 
touch  reprefents  them  to  the  mind  ; and  there- 
fore, were  we  denied  the  fenfe  of  feeling,  that 
T 2 of 
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of  feeing  would  not  only  deceive  us  as  to  the 
fituation,  but  as  to  the  number  of  every  object 
around  us. 

We  may  eafily  be  convinced  that  objects 
appear  inverted  (which  arifes  from  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  eye),  by  admitting  the  light  topafs 
into  a darkened  room  through  a fmall  aperture, 
when  the  images  of  the  objects  without  will  be 
veprefented  upon  the  wall  in  an  inverted  po- 
filion  ; for  as  all  the  rays  which  ilfuc  from  their 
different  points  cannot  enter  the  hole  in  the 
fame  eVtent  and  pofition  which  they  had  in 
leaving  the  object,  unlefs  the  aperture  was  as 
large  as  the  object  itfelf ; as  every  part  of  the 
object  fends  forth  its  image  on  all  fidec  ; as  the 
rays  which  form  thofe  images  flow  from  all 
points  of  the  object  as  from  fo  many  centres, 
tliofc  only  can  pafs  through  the  fmall  aperture 
which  come  in  oppofite  directions.  Thus  the 
hole  becomes  a centre  for  the  entire  object, 
through  which  the  rays  from  the  upper,  as  well 
as  from  the  lower  parts  of  it,  pafs  in  converg- 
ing directions  ; and  of  confequence  they  muft 
crofs  each  other  at  this  centre,  and  thus  repre- 
fent  the  objects  upon  the  wall  in  an  inverted 
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That  we  in  reality  fee  all  objects  double  is 
alfo  evident  ; for  example,  if  we  hold  up  a 
finger,  and  look  with  the  right  eye  at  an  ob- 
ject, it  will  appear  againft  one  particular  part 
of  the  room,  {hutting  that  and  looking  with 
the  left,  it  will  feem  to  be  on  a different  part, 
and  if  w'e  open  both  eyes,  the  object  will  ap- 
pear to  be  placed  between  the  two  extremes. 
But  the  truth  is,  the  image  of  the  object  is 
formed  in  both  eyes,  one  of  w'hich  appears  to 
the  right,  and  the  other  to  the  left  ^ and  it  is 
from  the  habit  of  touching  that  we,.£u^ofe  we 
fee  but  one  image  placed  bet\yeen  both.  From 
which  it  is  clear  that  we  fee  all  objects  double, 
although  our  imagination  forms  them  fingle  ^ 
and  that  in  fact  we  fee  things  where  they  are 
not,  notwithflanding  we  have  a pretty  exact 
idea  of  their  fituation  and  pofition  ; and  thus 
it  is  that  till  the  fenfe  of  {eeling  has  correetd 
the  errors  of  fight,  it  inflead  of  two  eyes  w'e 
had  an  hundred,  we  fhould  flill  fancy  the  ob- 
jects fingle,  although  they  were  multiplied  an 
hundred  times. 

In  each  eve,  therefore,  is  formed  a feparate 
image  of  every  object  ; and  w'hen  the  two 
images  ftrike  the  correfpondent  parts  of  the 
retina,  that  is,  the  parts  which  are  always 
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affected  at  the  fame  time,  the  object  appears 
fingle  ; but  when  the  images  Itrike  the  parts' 
of  the  retina,  w'hich  are  not  ufually  affected  to- 
gether, then  it  appears  double,  becaufeweare 
not  habituated  to  this  unufual  fenfation,  and  are 
then  fomewhat  in  the  fituation  of  infants  juft 
beginning  to  exert  ^he  faculty  of  vifion. 

M.  ChelTelden  relates  the  cafe  of  a man, 
who  in  confequence  of  a blow  on  the  head  be- 
came fquint-eyi  d and  faw  objects  double  tor  a 
long  time  ; bur  who  w'as  at  length  enabled  by 
flow  anS  gradual  flops  to  Ice  them  fingly  as  he 
had  formerly  d.me,  notw'iihftanding  the  fquint- 
ing  remained.  Is  not  this  a proof  ftill  more 
evident  that  in  reality  we  fee  things  double, 
and  that  it  is  bt  habit  alone  we  conceive  them 
tobelingle?  Should  i.  be  aflted  why  children 
require  lefs  time,  in  order  to  fee  things  fingle, 
than  p lions  more  ad'aiicrd  in  years,  whofc 
eyes  may  have  been  affected  by  accident  ? it 
might  be  anfwcred,  that  the  fenfationsof  chil- 
dren, b(  ing  unuppofed  by  any  contradictory 
habit,  thefe  err:>rs  are  rectified  with  cafe  ; but 
that  perfons  who  have  for  many  years  feen  ob- 
jects fingle,  becaufe  they  affected  the  two  cor- 
refpondent  parts  of  the  retina,  and  who  now 
fee  them  double,  labour  under  the  difadvantage 
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of  having  a contrary  habit  to  oppofe,  and  muft 
therefore  be  aconfiderable  time  before  it  is  en- 
tirely obliterated. 

By  the  fenfe  of  feeing  we  can  form  no  idea 
of  diftances ; without  aided  by  the  touch,  every 
objeft  would  appear  to  be  within  our  eyes  ; and 
an  infant,  that  is  as  yet  a ftranger  to  the  fenfe 
of  feeling,  muft  conceive  that  every  thing  it 
fees  exifts  within  itfelf.  The  objefts  only  ap- 
pear to  be  more  or  lefs  bulky  as  they  approach 
to  or  recede  from  the  eye  ; infomuch  that  a 
fly  near  the  eye  will  appear  larger  than  an  ox 
at  a diftance.  It  is  experience  alone  that  can 
reifify  this  miftake  ; and  it  is  by  conftantly 
meafuring  with  the  hand,  and  removing  from 
one  place  to  another,  that  children  obtain  ideas 
of  diftance  and  magnitude.  They  have  no  con- 
ception of  fize  but  from  the  extreme  rays  re- 
fledled  from  the  objedl,  of  courfe  every  thing 
near  appears  large,  and  thofe  at  a diftance  fmall. 
The  laft  man  in  a file  of  foldiers  appears  much 
more  diminutive  than  the  one  who  is  neareft  to 
us.  We  do  not,  how'ever,  perceive  this  dif- 
ference, but  continue  to  think  him  of  equal 
ftature  ; for  the  number  of  objedfs  we  have 
feen  thus  leflened  by  diftance,  and  found  by 
repeated  experience  to  be  of  the  natural  fize 

when 
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when  we  come  clofer,  inftantly  correct  the 
fenfe,  and  therefore  we  perceive  every  objeft 
nearly  in  its  natural  proportion,  unlefs  when 
we  obferve  them  in  fuch  fituations  as  have  not 
allowed  us  fufficient  experience  to  correct  the 
illufions  of  the  eye.  If,  for  example,  we  view 
men  upon  the  ground  from  a lofty  tower,  or 
look  up  to  any  object  upon  the  top  of  a fteeplc, 
as  we  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  correcting 
the  fenfe  in  that  pofition,  they  appear  to  us 
exceedingly  diminilhed,  much  more  fo  than  if 
we  faw  them  at  the  fame  diftance  in  an  hori- 
zontal direction. 

Though  a fmall  degree  of  reflection  may 
ferve  to  convince  us  of  the  truth  of  thefe  pofi- 
tions,  yet  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  corroborate 
them  by  facts  which  cannot  be  difputcd.  M. 
Cheflelden,  having  couched  for  a cataract  a 
lad  of  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  had  from  his 
birth  been  blind,  and  thus  communicated  to 
him  the  fenfe  of  feeing,  was  at  great  pains  to 
mark  the  progrefs  of  his  vifual  powers ; his  ob- 
fervations  were  afterwards  pnblifliedin  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfactions.  This  youth  was  not 
abfolutely  and  entirely  blind  : like  every  other 
perfon  whofe  vifion  isobftructed  by  a cataract, 
he  could  diflinguifh  day  from  night,  and  even 

black 
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black  from  white,  but  of  the  figure  of  bodies 
he  had  no  idea.  At  firft  the  operation  was 
performed  only  upon  one  of  his  eyes,  and  when 
he  faw  for  the  firft  time,  fo  far  was  he  from 
judging  of  diftances,  that  he  fuppofed  (as  he 
himfelfexprefted  it)  everything  he  faw  touched 
his  eyes,  in  the  fame  manner  as  every  thing  he 
felt  touched  his  Ikin.  The  objects  that  pleafed 
him  moft  were  thofe  whofe  furfaces  were  plain 
and  the  figures  regular,  though  he  could  in  no 
degree  judge  of  their  different  forms,  or  aflign 
why  fome  were  more  agreeable  to  him  than 
others.  His  ideas  of  colours  during  his  former 
dark  ftate  were  fo  imperfect,  that  when  he 
faw  them  in  reality  he  could  hardly  be  per- 
fuaded  they  were  the  fame.  When  fuch  ob- 
jects were  fhewn  him  as  he  had  been  formerly 
familiar  with  by  the  touch,  he  beheld  them 
with  earneftnefs,  in  order  to  know  them  again, 
but  as  he  had  too  many  to  retain  at  once  the 
greateft  number  were  forgotten,  and  for  one 
thing  which  he  knew,  after  feeing  it,  there 
were  a thoufand,  according  to  his  own  decla- 
ration, of  which  he  no  longer  poffeffed  the 
fmalleft  remembrance.  He  was  very  much 
furprifed  to  find  that  thofe  perfons,  and  thofe 
things,  which  he  had  loved  beft,  were  not  the 
VOL.  IV.  U moft 
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moft  pleafing  to  his  fight  ; nor  could  he  help 
teftifying  his  difappointment  in  finding  his  pa- 
rents lefs  handfome  than  he  had  conceived 
them  to  be.  Before  he  could  difHnguifh  that 
pictures  refembled  folid  bodies  above  two 
months  elapfed  ; till  then  he  only  confidered 
them  as  furfaces  diverfified  by  a variety  of  co- 
lours; but  when  he  began  to  perceive  that  thefe 
fhadings  actually  reprefented  human  beings, 
he  expected  alfo  to  find  their  inequalities  ; and 
great  was  his  furprife  to  find  fmooth  and  even 
what  he  had  fuppofed  a very  unequal  furface  ; 
and  he  enquired  whether  theMecepti(  n exifted 
in  feeling  or  feeing.  He  was  then  fhewn  a 
miniature  portrait  of  his  father,  which  was 
contained  in  his  mother’s  watch-cafe,  and 
though  he  readily  perceived  the  refemblance, 
yet  he  expreffed  his  amazement  how  fo  large  a 
face  could  be  comprifed  in  fo  fmall  a compafs  ; 
to  him  it  appeared  as  ftrange  as  that  a pint 
veffel  fhould  contain  a bufhel.  At  firft  he 
could  bear  but  a very  fmall  quantity  of  light, 
and  every  objedl  appeared  larger  than  the  life; 
but  in  proportion  as  he  obferved  objects 
that  were  in  reality  large,  he  conceived  the 
others  to  be  equally  diminifhed.  Beyond  the 
limits  of  what  he  faw  he  had  no  conception 
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of  any  thing.  He  knew  that  the  apartment 
he  occupied  was  only  a part  of  the  honfe,  and 
yet  he  could  not  imagine  how  the  latter  fhould 
be  larger  than  the  former.  Before  the  opera- 
tion he  formed  no  great  expectations  of  the 
pleafure  he  fhould  receive  from  the  new  fenfe 
he  was  promifed,  excepting  that  thereby  he 
might  be  enabled  to  read  and  write.  He  faid, 
among  other  things,  that  he  could  enjoy  no 
greater  delight  from  walking  in  the  garden, 
becaufe  there  he  already  walked  at  his  eafe,  and 
was  acquainted  with  every  part  of  it.  He  alfo 
remarked,  that  his  blindnefs  gave  him  one  ad- 
vantage over  the  reft  of  mankind,  namely,  that 
of  being  able  to  walk  in  the  night  with  more 
confidence  and  fecurity.  No  fooner,  however, 
had  he  began  to  enjoy  this  new  fenfe  than  he 
was  tranfported  beyond  meafure  ; he  declared 
that  every  new  object  was  a new  fource  of  de- 
light, and  that  his  pleafure  was  fo  great  he  had 
not  language  to  exprefs  it.  About  a year 
after  he  was  carried  to  Epfom,  where  there  is  a 
beautiful  and  extenfive  profpeft  ; with  this  he 
feemed  greatly  charmed  •,  and  the  landfcape  be- 
fore him  he  called  a new  method  of  feeing. 
He  was  couched  in  the  other  eye  a year  after 
the  former,  and  the  fuccefs  was  equally  great, 
U 2 Every 
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Every  objedl  appeared  larger  when  he  looked 
at  it  with  the  fecond  eye  to  what  it  did  with 
the  other ; and  when  he  looked  at  any  thing 
with  both  eyes  it  appeared  twice  as  large  as 
when  he  faw  but  with  one,  though  he  did  not 
fee  double,  or  at  leaft  he  fliewed  no  marks 
from  which  any  fuch  conclufion  might  be 
drawn. 

Mr.  ChelTelden  inflances  feveral  other  per- 
fons  who  were  in  the  fame  fituation  with  this 
lad,  and  on  whom  he  performed  the  fame  ope- 
ration ; and  he  alfures  us,  that  on  firft  obtaining 
the  ufe  of  their  eyes  they  exprelfed  their  per- 
ceptions in  the  fame  manner,  though  lefs  mi- 
nutely ; and  that  he  particularly  obferved  of 
them  all,  that  as  they  had  never  had  any  occa- 
fion  to  move  their  eyes  while  deprived  of  fight, 
they  were  exceedingly  embarraifed  in  learning 
how  to  diredl  them  to  the  objects  they  wifhed 
to  obferve. 

As  from  particular  circumftanccs  we  can- 
not form  a juft  idea  of  diftance,  and  as  we 
cannot  judge  of  the  magnitude  of  objects  but 
by  the  largenefs  of  the  angle,  or  rather  the 
image,  which  they  form  in  our  eyes,  we  are 
necelfarily  deceived  as  to  the  fize  of  fuch  ob- 
jedls.  Every  man  knows  how  liable  we  are, 
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in  travelling  by  night,  to  miftake  a bufli  which 
is  at  hand  for  a tree  at  a dihance,  or  a tree  at 
a diltance  for  a bufh  which  is  at  hand.  In 
^ like  manner,  if  we  cannot  diftinguifh  obje£ls 
by  their  figure  we  cannot  judge  of  diftance  or 
fize.  In  this  cafe  a fly,^  palfing  with  rapidity 
before  our  eyes,  will  appear  to  be  a bird  at  a 
confiderable  diftance  ; and  an  horfe  Handing  in 
the  middle  of  a plain  will  appear  no  bigger 
than  a flieep  till  we  have  difcovered  that  it  is 
a horfe,  and  then  we  fhall  recognize  it  to  be  as 
large  as  life. 

Whenever,  therefore,  we  find  ourfelves  be- 
nighted in  an  unknown  place,  where  upon  ac- 
count of  the  darknefs  no  judgment  is  to  be 
formed  of  diftance,  or  figures  of  the  objedts 
that  may  prefent  themfelves,  we  are  every  mo- 
ment in  danger  of  being  milled  with  refpedl  to 
our  ideas  of  fuch  objedts.  Hence  proceeds 
that  internal  fear  and  dread  which  moft  men 
experience  from  the  obfcurity  of  night,  and  of 
thofe  ftrange  and  hideous  fpedlres  and  gigantic 
figures  which  fo  many  perfons  tell  us  they 
have  feen.  Tho’  fuch  figures,  it  is  common- 
ly afferted,  exifl  folely  in  the  imagination,  yet 
they  may  appear  literally  to  the  eye,  and  be  in 
every  refpedt  feen  as  defcribed  to  us ; for  when 
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we  reflect  that  whenever  we  cannot  judge  of 
an  unknown  obje£l  but  by  the  angle  which  it 
forms  in  the  eye,  this  objedl  is  magnified  in 
proportion  to  its  propinquity  ; and  that  if  it 
appears  when  at  the  diftance  of  twenty  or  thirty 
paces  to  be  only  a tew  feet  high,  when  advanced 
within  a thort  fpace  of  it,  it  will  feem  to  be  of 
confiderable  magnitude.  At  this  the  fpectator 
muft  naturally  be  afloniflied  and  terrified,  till 
he  approaches  and  knows  it  by  feeling;  for  in 
the  very  inftant  that  he  has  an  actual  perception 
of  what  it  is,  the  tremendous  form  it  aflfumed 
to  the  eye  will  diminifh,  and  it  will  appear  in  no 
other  than  its  real  and  abfolute  form.  I f,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  is  afraid  to  approach  it,  and  ' 
flies  from  the  fpot  with  precipitation,  the  only 
idea  he  can  have  of  it  will  be  that  of  the  image 
which  had  been  formed  in  his  eye  ; the  image 
of  a figure  he  had  feen,  gigantic  in  its  fize,  and 
horrible  in  its  form.  The  prejudice  with  re- 
fpect  to  fpectres,  therefore,  originates  from 
Nature,  and  depend  not,  as  fome  philofophers 
have  fuppofed,  folely  upon  the  imagination. 

When  we  cannot  form  an  idea  of  diftance, 
by  the  knowledge  of  the  intermediate  fpace 
Between  us  and  any  particular  object,  we  en- 
deavour to  diftinguifli  the  form  of  that  object, 
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in  order  to  judge  of  its  fize ; but  when  we  can- 
not perfedlly  diftinguifh  the  figures,  and  at 
the  fame  time  behold  a number  of  objedls, 
whofe  forms  are  correfpondent,  we  conceive 
thofe  which  are  moft  brilliant  are  moft  proxi- 
mate, and  thofe  moft  obfcure  are  moft  remote ; 
a notion  which  is  not  unoften  the  fource  of 
very  fingular  miftakes.  In  a multitude  of 
objedfs  dlfpofed  in  a right  line,  as  the  lamps 
upon  the  road  from  Verfailles  to  Paris,  of 
which,  as  we  cannot  judge  of  the  proximity  or 
remotenefs  but  by  the  quantity  of  light  they 
tranfmit  to  the  eye,  it  often  happens  that  when 
examined  at  the  diftance  of  the  eighth  of 
a league,  we  fee  all  the  lamps  fituated  on  the 
right  hand  inftead  of  the  left,  on  which  they 
are  in  reality  fituated.  This  fallacious  ap- 
pearance is  produced  from  the  above-men- 
tioned caufe,  for  as  the  fpedlator  has  no  evi- 
dence of  the  diftance  he  is  from  the  lamps,  but 
by  the  quantity  of  light  they  emit,  fo  he  con- 
ceives that  the  moft  brilliant  lamps  are  thofe 
which  are  the  firft  and  the  neareft  to  him. 
Now  if  fome  of  the  firft  lamps  happened  to  be 
dull  and  obfcure,  and  any  one  of  the  others 
particularly  bright,  that  one  would  appear  to 
be  firft  and  the  reft  behind,  whatever  was  their 
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real  fituation  ; and  this  feeming  tranfpofitlon 
would  be  folely  owing  to  the  fuppofed  change 
of  their  fituation  from  the  left  hand  to  the 
right  i for  to  conceive  to  be  before  what  is 
a£lually  behind  in  a long  file,  is  to  fee  on  the 
right  what  is  fituated  on  the  left,  or  on  the  left 
what  is  fituated  on  the  right. 

We  may  fairly  confider  fight  as  a fpecies  of 
touching,  though  very  different  from  what  we 
commonly  underfland  by  that  fenfe  ; for  in  or- 
der to  exercife  the  latter  we  muft  be  near  the 
object,  whereas  w'e  can  touch  with  the  eye  as 
far  as  the  fight  the  object  contains  will  make 
an  imprefiion,  or  its  figure  form  an  angle 
therein.  This  angle,  when  the  object  is 
viewed  at  the  greatcfl  diflance,  is  about  the 
3436th  part  of  its  diameter,  therefore  an  ob- 
ject of  a foot  fquare  is  not  vifible  beyond  343^ 
feet,  or  a man  of  five  feet  high  at  a greater 
diflance  than  17180  feet.  But  the  extent  of 
xifion  is  in  fome  meafure  influenced  by  the 
light  which  furrounds  us,  and  we  fhould  be 
cnabkd  to  fee  any  object  in  the  night  at  ico 
times  greater  diflance  than  in  the  day,  provided 
it  w'as  equally  illuminated  ; thus,  for  inftance, 
we  can  perceive  a lighted  candle  at  full  two 
leagues  in  the  night,  fuppofing  the  diameter  of 
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the  luminary  to  be  one  inch,  whereas  in  the 
day  we  fliould  not  be  able  to  difcern  it  beyond 
the  proportion  of  the  above  ratio  ; and  as  this 
is  a circumftance  which  attends  all  objects 
when  viewed  at  thofe  different  periods,  we  may 
conclude  that  one  principal  reafon  for  our  not 
being  able  to  difcern  things  at  a greater  dif- 
tance  is  the  brilliancy  of  the  light  which  fills 
up  the  intermediate  fpace,  and  fo  deftroys  the 
reflected  rays  from  thofe  ftill  more  diftant  ob- 
jects. When  we  are  furrounded  with  ftrength 
of  light  the  objects  near  make  a forcible  im- 
preflion  on  the  retina  of  the  eye,  and  obliterate 
thofe  far  off  which  are  weak  and  faint ; and, 
on  the  contrary,  if  we  view  a luminous  body 
in  the  night,  even  at  a confiderable  diftance, 
that  becomes  perfectly  vifible,  while  thofe 
which  are  near  are  fcarcely  difcernible.  From 
thefe  reafons  it  is  that  a man  at  the  bottom  of 
a deep  pit  can  fee  the  ftars,  or,  by  employing 
a long  tube  in  a dark  room,  may  obtain  fome 
effects  from  the  telefcope  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  From  this  it  is  evident,  that  if  bodies 
were  furnifhed  with  more  ftrength  of  light 
they  would  be  vifible  at  greater  diftances,  al- 
though the  angle  was  not  increafed,  for  a fmall 
candle  which  burns  bright  is  feen  much  far- 
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ther  off  than  a flambeau  that  is  dim.  Of 
thefe  facts,  relative  to  the  influence  of  light, 
we  have  a flill  ftronger  proof  in  the  variation 
between  a raicrofcope  and  a telefcope,  both  of 
them  inftruments  of  the  fame  kind,  increafmg 
the  viflble  angles  of  objects,  whether  they  be 
really  minute  or  rendered  fo  by  diflance,  and 
yet  the  latter  does  not  magnify  beyond  a thou- 
fand  times,  whereas  the  former  will  exceed 
a million,  and  this  difference  plainly  arifes 
folely  from  the  degree  of  light ; for  could  the 
diflant  object  be  additionally  illuminated,  tele- 
fcopes  would  have  the  fame  effect  upon  diflant 
objects  as  microfcopes  have  upon  fmall  bodies. 
But  it  is  only  by  comparing  the  fize  of  the 
angle  formed  in  the  retina  of  the  eye,  the  de- 
gree of  light  which  illuminates  the  adjacent 
and  intermediate  objects,  and  the  flrength  of 
light  which  proceeds  from,,  or  is  reflected  by 
the  object  itfelf,  that  we  can  conclude  upon 
the  diflance  at  w'hich  any  particular  body  will 
be  viflble. 

The  power  of  feeing  objects  at  a diflance  is 
very  rarely  equal  in  both  eyes.  When  this  in- 
equality is  great,  the  perfon  fo  circumflanced 
generally  fliuts  that  eye  with  w'hich  he  fees  the 
leafl,  and  employs  the  other  with  all  its  power, 
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and  which  is  one  caufe  of  fquinting.  The  ob- 
ject does  not  appear  doubly  diftinct,  by  both 
eyes  being  placed  upon  it  although  they  are 
■equally  ftrong,  but  has  frequently  been  proved 
not  to  exceed  a 33th  part  more  than  it  beheld 
with  one;  and  this  is  fuppofed  to  arife  from 
the  two  optic  nerves  uniting  near  the  place  they 
■come  out  of  the  Ikull,  and  then  feparating  by 
an  obtufe  angle  before  they  enter  the  eyes;  but 
as  the  motion  made  by  the  imprelTion  of  objects 
cannot  pafs  to  the  brain  without  palling  this 
united  part,  the  two  motions  muft  therefore  be 
■combined,  and  confequcntly  cannot  act  wdth 
that  force  as  though  they  were  dillinct  ; but 
from  repeated  experiments  feem  to  bear  the 
proportion  above  ftated. 

There  are  many  reafons  to  fuppofe  that  fhort- 
fighted  perfons  fee  objects  larger  than  others  .; 
and  yet  it  is  a certain  truth  that  they  fee  them 
lefs.  I am  myfelf  lhor‘-fighted,  and  my  left 
eye  is  Jdronger  than  my  right.  A thoufand 
times  have  I experienced,  upon  looking  at 
any  object,  as  the  letters  of  a book,  that  they 
appear  lead:  to  the  weakeft  eye  ; and  that  when 
I place  the  bock  fo  that  the  letters  appear 
double,  the  images  of  the  left  eye  are  greater 
than  thofe  of  the  right.  Several  others  I have 
- X 2 examined, 
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examined,  who  were  in  fimilar  circiimftances, 
and  I have  always  found  that  the  eye  which 
faw  every  object  beft,  faw  it  alfo  largeft. 
This  may  be  afcribed  to  particular  habits  ; for 
near-fighted  people  being  accuftomed  to  ap- 
proach clofe  to  the  object,  and  to  view  but  a 
fmall  part  of  it  at  a time,  they  acquire  a fmall 
ftandard  for  magnitude,  and  when  the  whole 
of  the  object  is  feen,  it  necelTarily  appears 
fmaller  to  them  than  to  others,  whofe  vifion 
is  more  enlarged. 

There  have  been  many  inftances  of  perfons 
becoming  fhort-fighted  on  a fudden,  therefore 
attributing  it  to  the  roundnefs  or  prominence 
of  the  eye  is  by  no  means  certain.  Mr.  Smith, 
in  his  Optics,  fpeaks  of  a young  man  that  became 
Ihort-fighted  as  he  quitted  a cold  bath,  and  who 
was  under  the  necelTity  of  ufing  a concave  glafs 
all  his  life  after ; and  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that 
the  vitreous  humours  were  inftantly  inflated 
fo  as  to  caiife  this  difference  in  vifion.  Short- 
fightednefs  may  arife  from  the  pofition  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  eye,  efpecially  the  retina, 
from  a lefs  degree  of  fenfibility  in  the  retina,  or 
the  fmallnefs  of  the  pupil.  In  the  two  firfl;  cafes 
a concave  glafs  may  be  ufed  to  advantage,  but 
yet  objects  will  not  be  feen  fo  far,  or  fodiftiuut, 
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through  thefe  glafles  as  others  will  perceive 
with  the  eye  alone,  for  as  fhort-fighted  perfons 
fee  objects  in  a diminilhed  form,  the  concave 
glafs  diminiflies  them  frill  farther. 

O 

Infantshaving  their  eyes  fmaller  than  thofe 
of  adults,  muft  of  confequence  fee  objects 
fmaller  alfo.  For  as  the  image  formed  on  the 
back  of  the  eye  muft  be  large,  as  the  eye  is  ca- 
pacious, fo  infants  having  it  not  fo  great  can- 
not have  fo  large  a picture  of  the  object.  This 
may  likewife  be  a reafon  why  they  are  unable 
to  fee  fo  diftinflly,  or  at  fuch  diftances,  as  per- 
fons who  have  attained  the  years  of  maturity, 
for  as  objects  appear  lefs  they  muft  fooner  be- 
come invifible. 

Old  people  fee  bodies  clofe  to  them  very  in- 
diftinctly,  but  bodies  at  a great  diftance  from 
them  with  more  precifion  than  young  ones. 
This  may  happen  from  an  alteration  in  the 
coats,  or  perhaps  the  humours  of  the  eye,  and 
not,  as  is  fuppofed,  entirely  from  their  dimi- 
nution. The  cornea,  for  iriftance,  may  be- 
come too  rigid  to  adapt  itfelf,  and  take  a pro- 
per convexity  for  feeing  near  objects,  as  a flat- 
nefs  muft  be  occafioned  by  drying  that  will  be 
fufficient  of  itfelf  to  render  their  eyes  more  cal- 
culated for  diftant  vifion.  Although  clear  and 
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diftinct  are  frequently  confounded  by  writers 
on  optics,  yet  tliey  are  very  different ; for  we 
may  be  faid,  for  inftance,  to  clearly  fee  a tower 
as  foon  as  we  get  a view  of  it,  but  we  muff 
approach  near  enough  to  diffinguifh  its  com- 
ponent parts  before  we  fee  it  diftinctly.  Men 
in  years  fee  clearly,  but  not  diftinctly  ; they  can 
difcern  large  bodies  at  a diftance,  but  cannot 
diftinsjuifh  fmall  objects,  as  the  characters  in  a 
book,  without  the  help  of  magnifying-glaftes. 
On  the  contrary,  Ihort-fighted  people  fee  fmall 
objects  diftinctly,  but  need  the  aid  of  concave 
glaffes  to  reduce  large  ones.  Much  light  is 
alfo  necelTary  for  clear  fight,  while  a fmall 
quantity  is  fufficient  for  diftinct  vifion. 

When  an  object  is  extremely  brilliant,  or  we 
fix  our  eyes  too  long  upon  the  fame  object,  the 
organ  is  hurt  and  fatigued,  vifion  becomes  in- 
diftinct,  and  the  image  of  the  object,  having 
made  too  violent  an  impreffion,  appears  painted 
on  every  thing  we  look  at,  and  mixes  with  every 
object  that  occurs.  How  dangerous  the  look- 
ing upon  bright  and  luminous  objects  is  to  'the 
fight,  is  evident  from  the  effect  it  has  on  the 
inhabitants  of  countries  which  are  covered  for 
the  greateft  part  of  the  year  with  fnow  ; and 
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travellers,  whocrofs  thofe  countries,  are  oblig- 
ed to  cover  their  eyes  with  crape.  In  the 
fandy  plains  of  Africa,  the  reflection  of  the 
light  is  fo  ftrong,  that  it  is  impoflible  for  the 
eye  to  fuftain  the  effects  of  it.  Such  perfons, 
therefore,  as  write  or  read  for  any  continuance, 
fhould  chufe  a moderate  light,  for  though  it 
may  feem  infufficient  at  firfl,  yet  the  eye  will 
gradually  become  accuftomed  to  the  fliade  ; 
and  at  any  rate  it  will  be  lefs  injured  by  too 
little  light  than  by  too  much. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


OF  THE  SENSE  OF  HEARING. 


A S the  fenfe  of  hearing,  as  well  as  that  of 
feeing,  gives  us  perceptions  of  remote 
objects,  fo  it  is  fubject  to  fimilar  errors,  and 
may  deceive  us,  when  we  cannot  rectify,  by 
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the  touch,  the  idea  which  it  excites.  It  com- 
municates no  diftinct  intelligence  of  the  dif- 
tance  from  whence  a founding  body  is  heard  : 
a great  noife  far  off,  and  a fmall  one  near,  pro- 
duce the  fame  fenfation,  and  unlefs  we  receive 
aid  from  fome  other  fenfe,  we  can  never  dif- 
tinctly  tell  whether  the  found  be  a great  or  a 
fmall  one.  It  is  not  till  we  have  by  experi- 
ence become  acquainted  with  any  particular 
found  that  we  can  judge  of  the  didance  from 
whence  we  hear  it  ; but  if,  for  example,  we 
hear  the  found  of  a bell,  we  are  at  no  great 
lofs  to  determine  its  didance,  any  more  than 
we  are  that  of  a cannon  from  the  report,  judg- 
ing in  both  cafes  from  fimilar  founds,  which 
we  have  been  previoudy  acquainted  with. 

Every  body  that  drikes  againd  another  pro- 
duces a found,  which  is  fimplc  in  bodies  non- 
eladic,  but  is  often  repeated  in  fuch  as  are  elaf- 
tic.  If  wc  drike  a bell,  a fingle  blow  produces 
a found,  which  is  repeated  while  the  fonorous 
body  continues  to  vibrate.  Thefe  undulations 
fucceed  each  other  fofad,  that  the  ear  fuppofes 
them  one  continued  found  ; whereas  in  reality 
they  form  many.  A circumdance  of  this  kind 
happened  to  myfelf,  for  lying  on  the  bed 
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half  afleep,  I diftindly  counted  five  ftrokes  of 
the  hammer  upon  the  bell  of  the  clock,  and 
rifing  immediately  found  it  was  but  the  hour 
of  one,  and  was  convinced  by  examining  the 
machinery  that  it  had  (truck  no  more.  A per- 
fon,  therefore,  who  (liould  for  the  firlt  time 
hear  the  toll  of  a bell,  would  very  probably  be 
able  to  diftinguifh  thefe  breaks  in  found  ; and 
in  fact  we  can  readily  ourfelves  perceive  remif- 
fion  in  founds. 

Sounding  bodies  are  of  two  kinds;  thofe  un- 
elaftic  ones,  which  being  (truck,  return  but  a 
fingle  found  ; and  thofe  more  elaflic  returning 
a fuccefiion  of  founds,  which  uniting  together 
form  a tone.  This  tone  may  be  confidered 
as  a number  of  founds  produced  one  after  the 
other  by  the  fame  body,  as  we  find  in  a bell 
which  continues  to  found  for  fome  time  after 
it  is  (truck.  A continuing  tone  may  be  alfo 
produced  from  a non-ela(tic  body,  by  repeat- 
ing the  blow  quick  and  often,  as  v/hen  we 
beat  a drum,  or  draw  a bow  along  the  firing 
of  a fiddle. 

Confidering  the  fubject  in  this  light,  we  (hall 
find  the  nnmber  of  blows  or  quicknefs  of  repe- 
tition will  have  no  e(Fect  in  altering  the  tone, 
but  only  make  it  more  even  or  more  difiinct, 
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whereas  If  we  encreafe  the  force  of  the  blow 
by  ftriking  the  body  with  double  the  weight, 
this  will  produce  a tone  twice  as  loud  as  the 
former.  From  hence  we  may  Infer,  that  all 
bodies  give  a louder  and  graver  tone,  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  times  they  are  ftruck,^ 
but  to  the  force  that  ftrikes  them.  And  if 
this  be  fo,  thofe  philofophers  who  make  the 
tone  of  a fonorous  body,  a bell,  or  the  firing  of 
an  harpfichord,  for  inflance,  to  depend  upon 
the  number  only  of  its  vibrations,  and  not  the 
force,  have  miftaken  what  is  only  an  effe£l  for 
a caufe.  A bell,  or  an  elaftic  firing,  can  only 
be  confidered  as  a drum  beaten  ; and  the  fre- 
quency of  the  blows  can  make  no  alteration 
whatfoever  in  the  tone.  The  largefl  bells,  and 
the  longefl  and  thickefl  firings,  have  the  moft 
forcible  vibrations  ; and  therefore  their  tones 
will  be  more  loud  and  more  grave  in  propor- 
tion to  the  fize  and  weight  of  the  body  with 
which  they  arc  flruck. 

If  we  flrike  a body  incapable  of  vibration 
with  a double  force,  or  a double  mafs  of  mat- 
ter, it  will  produce  a found  doubly  grave. 
Mufic  has  been  faid  by  the  ancients  to  have 
been  firfl  invented  from  the  blows  of  different 
hammers  on  an  anvil.  Suppofe  then  we  flrike 
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an  anvil  with  a hammer  of  one  pound  weight, 
and  then  with  a hammer  of  two  pounds,  it  is 
plain  that  the  latter  will  produce  a found  twice 
as  grave  as  the  former.  But  if  we  ftrike  with 
a two  pound  hammer,  and  then  with  a three 
pound,  the  laft  will  produce  a found  only  one 
third  more  grave  than  the  former.  If  we  ftrike 
with  a three,  and  then  with  a four,  it  will  like- 
wife  follow  that  the  latter  will  be  a quarter  part 
more  grave  than  the  former.  Now,  in  the 
comparing  between  all  thofe  founds,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  difference  betw'een  one  and  two 
is  more  eafily  perceived  than  between  tvroand 
three,  three  and  four,  or  any  numbers  fucceed- 
ing  in  the  fame  proportion.  The  fucceftion  of 
founds  will  be,  therefore,  pleafing  in  propor-- 
tion  to  theeafe  with  which  they  may  bediftin- 
guifhed.  That  found  which  is  double  the  for- 
mer, or  in  other  words  the  oftave  to  the  pre- 
ceding tone,  will  be  the  moft  pleafing  harmony. 
The  next  to  that,  which  is  as  two  to  three, 
will  be  moft  agreeable.  And  thus  univerfally, 
thofe  founds  whole  differences  may  be  moft 
eafily  compared  are  the  moft  agreeable. 

It  is  moft  certain  that  the  caufe  of  pleafure 
in  all  our  fenfes  originates  from  the  juftnefs  of 
proportion,  and  that  difproportion  never  creates 
Y 2 a pleafing 
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a pleafing  fenfation.  The  lad  whom  Mr. 
CheiTelden  reftored  to  fight,  was  at  firft  moft 
delighted  with  thofe  objedfs  which  were  regu- 
lar and  fmooth  on  the  furface  •,  from  this  it  is 
plain  that  the  ideas  we  entertain  of  beauty  from 
the  eye  originates  from  regularity  and  propor- 
tion ; it  is  the  fame  with  the  fenfe  of  feeling, 
fmooth,  round,  and  uniform  bodies  are  more 
pleafing  than  thofe  which  are  rough  and  irre- 
gular ; why  fhould  not  therefore  the  fame  pre- 
ference be  given  by  the  ear  to  the  proportion 
of  founds  ? 

Sound  has  in  common  with  light  the  pro- 
perty of  being  extenfively  difFufed,  and  alfo  ad- 
mits of  refledlion.  The  laws  of  this  refledtion, 
it  is  true,  are  lefs  underflood:  all  we  know  is, 
that  found  is  refledled  by  hard  bodies,  and  that 
their  being  hollow  fometimes  increafes  the  re- 
verberation. A wall  ora  mountain  fometimes 
refledl  founds  fo  diflindt,  that  we  are  almofl  in- 
duced to  fuppofe  it  proceeds  from  them  rather 
than  from  an  oppofite  quarter.  Vaults  and 
liollow  rocks  alfo  produce  diflindt  echoes. 

The  internal  part  of  the  ear  is  particularly 
formed  tor  refledling  founds,  and  may  in  fome 
meafure  be  compared  to  the  cavern  of  a rock. 
In  this  cavity  founds  are  repeated,  and  by  that 
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means  conveyed  to  the  membraneous  part  of 
the  lamina,  which  being  an  expanfion  of  the 
auditory  nerves  tranfmits  them  to  the  mind. 
The  internal  cavity  of  the  ear,  which  is  fa- 
fhioned  out  in  the  temporal  bone,  like  a ca- 
vern cut  into  a rock,  feems  to  be  fitted  for  the 
purpofes  of  echoing  found  with  the  greateft 
precifion. 

One  of  the  moft  common  complaints  in  old 
age  is  deafnefs,  which  probably  proceeds  from 
the  rigidity  of  the  nerves  in  the  labyrinth  of 
the  ear,  augmenting  as  we  advance  in  years, 
and  when  the  membraneous  part  of  the  lamina 
becomes  olfified  deafnefs  is  the  confequence, 
and  is  in  that  cafe  incurable.  It  fometimes 
happens  from  a ftoppage  of  the  wax,  but  it 
may  then  be  relieved  by  art.  In  order  to  know 
whether  the  defedl  be  an  internal  or  an  exter- 
nal one,  let  the  deaf  perfon  put  a repeating 
watch  into  his  mouth,  and  if  he  hears  it  fti  ike, 
he  may  be  aifured  that  his  diforder  proceeds 
from  an  external  caufe,  and  may  be  in  fome 
meafure  relieved. 

It  often  happens,  that  people  with  bad  voices 
and  unmufical  ears  hear  better  with  one  ear 
than  the  other,  and  fufpedling  there  might  be 
fome  analogy  between  the  ears  and  eyes,  as 
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thofe  who  fquint  have  more  ftrength  in  one 
eye  than  the  other,  I made  feveral  experiments, 
and  always  found  their  defeft  in  judging  pro- 
perly of  founds  proceeded  from  the  inequality 
of  their  ears,  and  their  receiving  by  both  at  the 
fame  time  unequal  fenfations,  and  thofe  per- 
fons  who  hear  falfe  alfo  fing  falfe,  without 
knowing  it.  They  alfo  frequently  deceive 
themfelves  with  regard  to  the  fide  from  whence 
the  found  comes,  generally  fuppofing  thenoife 
to  come  on  the  part  of  the  beft  ear.  This, 
however,  is  only  applicable  to  thofe  who  are 
born  with  a defedl  in  the  hearing. 

Such  as  arc  hard  of  hearing  reap  the  fame 
advantage  from  the  trumpet  made  for  this  pur- 
pofe  that  fhort-fighted  people  do  from  concave 
glafies.  As  the  fight  is  affefted  with  age  fo  is 
fhe  hearing,  and  equally  requires  the  afliftance 
of  art.  Trumpets  for  afilfting  hearing  might 
be  eafily  enlarged,  fo  as  to  increafe  founds,  in 
the  fame  manner  that  the  telefcope  does  bodies ; 
but  they  could  be  ufed  to  advantage  only  in 
places  of  folitude  and  fiillnefs,  as  the  neigh- 
bouring founds  would  mix  with  the  more  dif- 
tant  ones,  and  the  whole  woiild  produce  in  the 
ear  nothing  but  tumult  and  confufion. 

Hearing 
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Hearing  is  a much  more  neceflary  fenfe  to 
man  than  to  any  other  animal.  In  the  latter 
it  is  only  a warning  againft  danger,  or  an  en- 
couragement to  mutual  alTiflance.  In  man, 
it  is  the  fource  of  moft  of  his  pleafures,  and 
without  it  the  reft  of  his  fenfes  would  be  of 
little  benefit.  A man  born  deaf  muft  necelTa- 
rily  be  dumb,  and  his  whole  fphere  of  know- 
ledge muft  be  bounded  by  fenfual  objects. 
We  fhall  here  notice  a fingular  inftance  of  a 
young  man,  who  born  deaf,  at  the  age  of  24 
fuddenly  acquired  the  faculty  of  hearing.  The 
account,  which  is  given  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Siences,  1703,  page  18,  is  in  fub- 
ftance  as  follows : 

“ A young  man,  of  the  town  of  Chartres, 
aged  about  24,  the  fon  of  a tradefman,  who 
had  been  deaf  and  dumb  from  his  birth,  began 
to  fpeak  of  a fudden,  to  the  utter  aftonilhment" 
of  the  whole  town.  He  gave  his  friends  to  un- 
derhand, that  for  three  or  four  months  before 
he  had  heard  the  found  of  the  bells,  and  was 
greatly  furprifed  at  this  new  and  unknown  fen- 
fation.  After  fome  time  a kind  of  water  iifued 
from  his  left  ear,  and  he  then  heard  perfectly 
well  with  both.  During  thefe  three  months 
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he  liftened  attentively  to  all  he  heard,  and  ac- 
cuftomed  himfelf  to  fpeak  foftly  the  words 
pronounced  by  others.  He  laboured  hard  in 
perfecting  himfelf  in  the  pronunciation,  and  in 
the  ideas  attached  to  every  found.  At  length, 
fuppofing  himfelf  qualified  to  break  filence,  he 
declared  that  he  could  fpeak,  though  as  yet  but 
imperfe6lly.  Soon  after  fome  able  divines 
queftioned  him  concerning  his  ideas  of  his  part 
ftate,  and  principally  with  refpect  to  God,  his 
foul,  the  moral  beauty  of  virtue  and  deformity 
of  vice.  Of  thefe,  however,  he  did  not  ap- 
pear to  have  the  flighteft  conception.  He  had 
gone  to  mafs  indeed  with  his  parents,  had 
learned  to  fign  himfelf  with  the  crofs,  to  kneel 
down,  and  to  affume  all  the  external  figns  of 
devotion  ; but  he  did  all  this  without  compre- 
hending the  intention  or  the  caiife.  He  had 
no  idea  even  of  death,  but  led  a life  of  pure 
animal  inftincfl,  and  though  entirely  taken  up 
with  fenfible  objects,  and  fuch  as  were  prefent, 
he  yet  did  not  feem  to  have  made  any  reflec- 
tions upon  them.  The  young  man  was  not, 
how'ever,  in  want  of  underftanding,  but  the 
underftanding  of  a man  deprived  of  all  inter- 
courfe  with  fociety  is  fo  very  confined,  that  the 

mind 
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mind  is  in  fome  meafure  totally  under  the 
control  of  its  immediate  fcnfations. 

It  is  poffible,  neverthelefs,  to  communicate 
ideas  to  deaf  men,  and  even  to  give  them  pre- 
cife  notions  of  general  fubjedfs,  by  means  of 
figns,  and  by  writing.  A perfon  born  deaf 
may  be  taught  to  read,  to  write,  and  even  by 
the  motions  of  the  lips,  to  underiland  what  is 
faid  to  him  ; a plain  proof  how  much  the 
fenfes  refemble,  and  may  fiipply  the  defedls  of 
each  other. 

On  this  fubjedl  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
quote  a faft,  of  which  I was  myfelf  a witnefs. 
One  M.  Pereire,  a native  of  Portugal,  who 
had  made  it  his  particular  ftudy  to  teach  per- 
fons  born  deaf  and  dumb,  brought  to  my 
houfe  a young  man  who  was  thus  unhappily 
circumftanced.  He  was  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen in  the  month  of  July  1746,  when  M. 
Pereire  undertook  to  teach  him  to  fpeak  and 
read.  More  than  four  months  had  n'ot  elapfed, 
when  he  was  capable  of  pronouncing  fyllables 
and  words  ; and  in  the  fpace  of  ten  months  he 
perfedlly  underftood,  and  could  with  tolerable 
diftindlnefs  pronounce  about  thirteen  hundred 
different  words.  This  education,  fo  favour- 
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ably  begun,  was  interrupted  for  nine  months 
by  the  abfence  of  the  mafter  ; who  then  found 
him  far  lefs  intelligent  than  he  had  left  him. 
His  pronunciation  was  vitiated,  and  of  the 
words  he  had  learned  moft  of,  he  retained  not 
the  fmalleft  remembrance.  M.  Pereire  ac- 
cordingly renewed  his  inftructions  in  the 
month  of  February  1748  ; and  from  that  time 
he  never  left  him  till  June  1749.  At  one  of 
the  meetings  of  the  French  Academy  this 
young  man  was  brought  them,  and  had  feveral 
queftions  propofed  to  him  in  writing.  To 
thefe  his  anfwers,  whether  written  or  verbal, 
were  highly  fatisfactory.  His  pronunciation 
indeed  was  flow,  and  the  found  of  his  voice  was 
harfh.  But  at  thefe  defects  there  is  little 
caufc  to  wonder,  as  it  is  by  imitation  alone 
that  our  organs  are  enabled  to  form  prccife, 
foft,  and  well-articulated  founds,  and  as  this 
young  man  was  deaf  he  could  not  be  expected 
to  imitate  what  he  did  not  hear ; but  which 
harfhnefs,  by  the  afliduity  and  fkill  of  his  maf- 
ter, might,  however,  in  fome  degree  be  cor- 
rected afte/wards.” 

In  the  above  cafe,  the  expedition  of  the 
mafter,  and  the  progrefs  of  the  pupil,  who 
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indeed  feemed  to  be  no  wife  deficient  in  point 
of  natural  ability  and  underftanding,  are  an 
ample  proof  that  perfons  born  deaf  and  dumb 
may,  by  art,  be  brought  to  converfe  with  other 
men;  and  I am  perfuaded  that,  had  this  young 
man  been  inftructed  fo  early  as  at  the  age 
of  feven  or  eight,  he  would  have  attained  as 
great  a number  of  ideas  as  mankind  poflefs  in 
general. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  THE  SENSES  IN  GENERAL. 


•^HE  animal  body  is  compofed  of  different 
matters,  of  which  fome  are  infenfible, 
as  the  bones,  the  fat,  the  blood,  &c.  and 
others,  as  the  membranes  and  the  nerves,  ap- 
pear to  be  active  fubftances,  on  which  depend 
the  action  of  every  member.  The  nerves  are 
Z 2 the 
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the  immediate  organs  of  the  mind,  but  which 
may  be  faid  to  diverfify  from  a difference  in 
difpofition,  infomuch  that  according  to  their 
pofition,  arrangement,  and  quality,  they  tranf- 
mlt  to  the  mind  different  kinds  of  fentiment, 
which  have  been  diflinguiflied  by  the  name  of 
feufations,  and  which  appear  in  effect  to  have 
no  refemblance  to  each  other.  Neverthelefs, 
if  we  confidcr  that  all  external  fenfes  are  only 
nervous  membranes,  differently  placed  and  dif- 
pofed  ; that  the  nerves  are  the  general  organs 
of  feeling,  and  that  in  the  animal  body  no 
other  fubftance  is  polfelTed  of  this  property, 
we  fhall  be  led  to  believe  that  the  fenfes,  hav- 
ing all  one  common  principle,  and  the  nerves 
proceeding  from  the  fame  fnbflance,  though  in 
various  forms,  the  fenfations  which  refult  from 
them  arc  not  fo  cffcntially  different  as  they  at 
firfl  appear. 

The  eye  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  ex- 
panfion  of  the  optic  nerve,  whofe  pofition  be- 
ing more  exterior  than  that  of  any  other 
nerve,  has  the  moll  quick  and  the  moft  deli- 
cate fenfation.  It  will  be  moved,  therefore, 
by  the  fmallcll  particles  of  matter,  as  ihofe  of 
ligh'  , and  will  confequently  give  us  fenfations 
of  dillant  bodies,  provided  they  produce  or 
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reflect  thofe  fmall  particles.  The  ear  is  not 
placed  fo  exteriorly  as  the  eye,  and  in  which 
there  not  being  fo  great  an  expanfion  of  nerves, 
will  not  be  poifelfed  of  the  like  degree  of  fen- 
fibility,  nor  will  it  be  affefted  by  particles 
more  grofs,  as  thofe  which  form  founds,  and 
will  give  us  fenfalions  of  fuch  tliftant  objects 
as  can  put  thofe  particles  in  motion.  As  they 
are  much  groifer  than  thofe  of  light,  and  have 
lefs  quicknefs,  they  cannot  extend  themfelves 
fo  far  ; and  confequently  the  ear  will  not  give 
us  fenfations  of  objects  fo  diftant  as  thofe 
which  the  eye  communicates.  The  membrane, 
which  is  the  feat  of  fmell,  being  ftill  lefs  fur- 
nifhed  with  nerves  than  the  ear,  it  w’ill  only 
give  us  fenfations  of  particles  of  matter  which 
are  more  grofs  and  lefs  remote,  fuch  as  the 
odour  from  bodies,  which  may  be  faid  to  be  the 
elTential  oils  which  exhale  and  float  in  the  air, 
as  light  bodies  fwim  upon  the  water.  As  thfe 
nerves  are  alfo  in  lefs  quantity,  and  more 
divided  over  the  tongue,  palate,  and  the  odo- 
riferous parts  are  not  flrong  enough  to  affect 
them,  and  the  oily  or  faline  parts  muff  detach 
themfelves  from  other  bodies,  and  lodge  upon 
the  tongue  to  produce  the  fenfation  of  tafte. 
This  fenfe  differs  materially  from  that  of  fmel- 
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ling,  becaufe  the  lafl  brings  to  us  fenfations 
of  things  at  a certain  dillance,  but  the  former 
requires  a kind  of  contact  which  operates  by 
the  means  of  the  fufif'n  of  certain  parts  of 
matter,  fuch  as  falls,  oils,  See.  In  fliort,  as 
the  nerves  are  minutely  divided,  and  as  the  ficin 
affords  them  but  a very  thin  covering,  no  par- 
ticles of  matter  fo  fmall  as  thofe,  w'hich  form 
light,  found,  or  odours,  can  affect  them  ; and 
the  fenfe  of  feeling  gives  us  no  fenfation  of 
diffant  objects,  but  of  thofe  only  whofe  con- 
tact is  immediate. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  difference 
between  our  fenfes  is  occafioned  by  the  more 
or  lefs  exterior  pofition  of  the  nerves,  and  of 
their  greater  or  fmaller  quantity  in  the  different 
organs.  It  is  for  this  reafon  that  a nerve, 
when  irritated  by  a ftroke,  or  uncovered  by  a 
wound,  gives  us  often  the  fenfation  of  light, 
without  the  affiflance  of  the  eye  ; and  from  the 
famecaufewe  often  experience  fenfations  of 
found,  though  the  ear  be  not  affcdled  by  any 
thing  exterior. 

When  the  particles  of  luminous  or  fonorous 
matters  are  re-united  in  great  quantities,  they 
form  a kind  of  folid  body,  that  produces  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fenfations,  which  appear  not  to 
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have  any  relation  with  the  firft.  The  particles 
which  compofe  light  being  collefted  in  great 
quantities  afFe<Sl  not  only  the  eyes,  but  alfo  the 
nervous  parts  of  the  Ikin,  and  produce  the  fen- 
fation  of  heat,  which  is  a fentiment  different 
from  the  firft,  though  originating  from  the 
fame  caufe.  Heat,  then,  is  a fenfation  arifing 
from  a conta<5l  with  light,  which  adls  as  a folid 
body,  or  as  a mafs  of  matter  in  motion.  The 
adfion  of  light,  like  other  matter  in  motion,  is 
evident  when  we  expofe  light  bodies  to  the 
focus  of  a burning  glafs  ; the  adfion  of  the 
light  communicates  before  even  it  heats  them, 
a motion  by  which  they  are  difturbed  and  dif- 
placed.  Heat,  then,  adts  as  folid  bodies  a£l 
upon  each  other,  fince  it  is  capable  of  difplac- 
ing  light  matters,  and  communicating  to  them 
a movement  of  impulfion. 

The  like  happens  when  the  fonorous  par- 
ticles are  colledled  in  great  quantities  ; they 
produce  fenfible  agitation,  which  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  adlion  of  found  upon  the  ear. 
Any  violent  explofion,  as  a loud  clap  of 
thunder,  fhakes  us,  and  communicates  a kind 
of  trembling  to  all  the  neighbouring  bodies. 
Sound  then  alfo  a£ls  as  a folid  body,  for  it  is 
not  the  agitation  of  the  air  which  caufes  this 
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tremulous  motion,  fince  even  at  the  time  we 
do  not  remark  that  it  is  accompanied  with  the 
wind  ; befides,  however  Itrong  the  wind  may 
be,  it  never  produces  fuch  violent  agitations. 
It  is  by  this  a£lion  of  the  fonorous  particles 
that  a cord  in  vibration  fets  the  next  in  mo- 
tion ; and  we  ourfelves  feel,  when  the  noife  is 
violent,  a kind  of  fluttering  very  different  from 
the  fenfation  of  found  by  the  ear,  although  it 
be  an  effe£l  of  the  fame  caufe. 

All  the  difference  in  our  fenfations  are  pro- 
duced by  the  greater  or  fmaller  number,  and 
by  the  more  or  lefs  exterior  pofition  of  the 
nerves,  which  is  the  caufe  that  fome  of  our 
fenfes,  as  the  eye,  ear,  and  fmell,  may  be  af- 
fefted  by  the  fmall  particles  which  exhale 
from  particular  bodies  ; others,  as  tafting  and 
feeling,  require  aftual  contad,  or  more  grofs 
emanations,  fo  as  to  form  a folld  mafs  ; and  it 
is  this  feeling  which  gives  us  the  fenfation  of 
folidity  or  fluidity,  and  of^the  heat  of  bodies. 

A fluid  differs  from  a folid,  becaufe  it  has 
not  any  particles  grofs  enough  to  admit  us  to 
grafp  it  on  different  fides  at  one  time.  The 
particles  which  compofe  fluids  cannot  touch 
each  other  but  in  one  point,»or  fo  few  points 
that  no  part  can  have  any  confiderable  ad- 
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hefion  with  another.  Solid  bodies,  reduced 
even  into  an  impalpable  powder,  do  not  ab- 
folutely  lofe  their  folidity,  becaufe  the  parts, 
touching  each  other  by  many  fides,  preferve  a 
degree  of  cohefion  ; and  this  is  the  reafon  why 
we  can  make  them  up  in  mafles,  and  fqueeze 
them  together. 

The  fenfe  of  feeling  is  fpread  over  the  whole 
body,  but  employs  itfelf  differently  in  different 
parts.  The  fenfation  which  refults  from  feel- 
ing is  excited  by  the  contaft  of  fome  foreign 
body  to  that  of  our  own.  If  we  apply  a fo- 
reign body  againft  the  bread  or  fhoulder  we 
fhall  feel  it,  but  without  having  a Tingle  idea  of 
its  form,  becaufe  the  breaff  or  fhoulder  touches 
but  one  fide  only.  It  is  the  fame  with  refpecl 
to  all  other  parts  which  cannot  bend  themfelves 
round  or  embrace  at  one  time  many  parts  of 
foreign  bodies.  Thofepartsof  our  body  which, 
like  the  hand,  are  divided  into  many  flexible 
and  moveable  parts,  and  confequently  can  ap- 
ply themfelves  at  one  time  upon  different  Tides 
of  a foreign  body,  are  thofe  only  which  can 
give  us  the  ideas  of  their  form  and  fize. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  becaufe  there  are  a greater 
quantity  of  nervous  tufts  at  the  extremity  of 
the  fingers  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
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body,  that  the  hand  is  in  effect  the  principal 
organ  of  feeling,  but  merely  becaufe  it  is  di- 
vided into  many  parts  all  moveable,  all  flexible, 
all  acting  at  the  fame  time,  and  are  all  obedient 
to  the  will,  and  which  alone  gives  us  diftinct 
ideas  of  the  figure  and  form  of  bodies.  Feeling 
is  no  more  than  a contact  of  fuperficies,  and  the 
fuperficies  of  the  hand  are  greater  in  proportion 
than  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  human  body, 
becaufe  there  is  not  any  one  which  is  fo  great- 
ly divided.  This  advantage,  when  added  to 
thofe  derived  from  the  flexibility  of  the  fingers, 
fuffices  to  render  this  part  the  moft  perfect  or- 
gan to  give  us  the  exact  and  precife  ideas  of 
the  form  of  bodies,  and  if  the  hand  had  twenty 
fintrers,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  the 
fenfe  of  feeling  would  be  infinitely  more  per- 
fect ; and  if  we  fliould  fuppofe  that  it  were  di- 
vided into  an  infinity  of  parts,  we  fliould  have, 
even  in  the  very  moment  of  the  touch,  exact 
and  prccife  ideas  of  the  figure  and  difference  of 
bodies,  however  fmall.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  hand  were  without  fingers,  we  fliould  have 
but  very  imperfect  and  confufed  knowledge  of 
the  objects  which  furround  us. 

Animals  which  have  hands  appear.to  be  the 
moll  acute  ; apes  do  things  fo  refembling  the 
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mechanical  actions  of  man  that  they  feem  to  be 
actuated  by  the  fame  fcnfations  ; but  thofe  ani- 
mals.which  are  deprived  of  hands  having  not 
any  part  divided  and  flexible  enough  to  be 
able  to  twill  round  the  fuperficies  ot  bodies, 
they  cannot  have  any  precife  notion  either 
of  the  form  or  fize  of  them.  It  is  for  this 
reafon  that  we  often  fee  them  frightened  at 
objects  which  they  ought  to  be  the  bell  ac- 
quainted with.  The  principal  organ  of  their 
feeling  is  the  muzzle,  becaufe  it  is  divided  in 
two  parts  by  the  mouth,  and  becaufe  the 
tongue  fcrves  them  for  touching  bodies,  and 
turning  them,  v.'hich  they  do  over  and  over 
again,  before  they  take  them  between  their 
teeth.  It  may  alfo  be  conjectured  that  ani- 
mals which,  as  the  fcuttle-filh,  the  polypus, 
and  many  infects,  have  a great  number  of  arms 
or  paws,  which  they  can  unite  and  join,  may 
alfo  have  an  advantage  over  others,  in  knowing 
how  to  chufe  what  is  moll  agreeable  to  them. 
Fifhes,  therefore,  whofe  bodies  are  covered 
with  fcales,  ought  to  be  the  moft  flupid  of  all 
animals,  for  they  cannot  have  any  knowledge  of 
tlie  form  of  bodies  ; and  their  fenfe  of  feeling 
mull  be  very  obtufe,  flnce  they  cannot  feel  but 
through  the  fcales.  Thus  all  animals,  whofe 
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bodies  have  no  divided  extremities,  as  arms, 
legs,  paws,  &c.  will  have  much  lefs  fenfe  of 
feeling  than  others.  Serpents,  Iiowever,  are 
lefs  ftupid  than  fiOies,  becaufe,  although  they 
have  no  extremities,  and  are  covered  with  a 
hard  and  fcaly  coat,  they  have  the  faculty  of 
bending  round  foreign  bodies,  and  by  that 
means  obtaining  fome  conception  of  their 
form  and  magnitude. 

The  two  great  obrtacles  to  the  exercife  of 
the  fenfe  of  feeling  then  are,  firft,  the  unifor- 
mity of  the  figure  of  the  body  of  the  animal, 
or  the  defect  of  the  different  divided  and  flex- 
ible parts  ; and  fecondly,  the  cloathing  of  the 
fkin,  whether  with  hair,  feathers,  fcales,  fhells, 
&c.  The  more  this  cloathing  is  hard  and  fo- 
lid,  the  lefs  the  fentiment  of  feeling  will  be  ; 
and  the  finer  and  more  delicate  the  fkin,  the 
fenfe  of  feeling  will  be  the  more  quick  and 
exquifite.  Women,  among  other  advantages 
over  men,  have  their  fkin  more  fine,  and  the 
fenfe  of  feeling  more  delicate. 

The  foetus  in  the  womb  of  the  mother  has 
a very  delicate  fkin  ; it  muff:  therefore  feel 
every  exterior  impreflion  in  the  moft  acute 
manner  ; but  as  it  fwims  in  a liquid,  and  as 
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liquids  break  the  action  of  all  thecaufes  which 
may  occafion  any  (hock,  it  can  but  very  fel- 
dom  be  injured,  and  never  without  fome  vio- 
lent fhock  be  received  by  the  mother.  Al- 
though the  fenfe  of  feeling  depends  in  a great 
meafureupon  the  finenefs  of  the  flcin,  yet  as  it 
can  have  but  little  exercife  in  the  foetus  date, 
fo  can  it  have  but  little  fenfations  arifing  from 
feeling. 

In  a new-born  infant  the  hands  remain  as 
ufelefs  as  in  the  foetus,  becaufe  by  Twaddling 
they  are  not  permitted  to  make  ufe  of  them, 
till  the  end  of  fix  or  feven  weeks  ; by  this  ab- 
furd  cuftom,  we  retard  the  unfolding  of  this 
important  fenfe  on  which  all  our  knowledge 
depends  ; and  therefore  we  fliould  a£l  more 
wifely,  were  we  to  allow  the  infant  the  free  ufe 
of  its  hands  the  moment  of  its  birth,  as  it 
■W'ould  then  fooner  acquire  ideas  of  the  form  of 
things  ; and  who  knows  how  far  our  firft  ideas 
have  an  influence  over  our  fubfequent  ones  ? 
One  man,  perhaps,  poirdfes  more  ingenuity 
or  capacity  than  another,  merely  becaufe  in 
his  earlieft  infancy  he  was  allowed  to  make  a 
greater  and  readier  ufe  of  this  fenfe.  As  foon 
as  children  are  indulged  with  the  liberty  of  their 
hands,  they  endeavour  to  touch  whatever  is 
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prefented  to  them.  They  take  pleafure  in 
handling  every  thing  they  are  capable  of  grafp- 
ing  ; they  feem  as  if  defirous  to  find  out  the 
form  of  bodies,  by  feeling  them  on  every  fide  ; 
and  they  amufe  or  infiruft  themfelves  in  this 
'manner  with  new  objeds.  And  which  pre- 
dileftion  for  novelty  remains  our  favourite 
amtifement  through  lile. 

It  is  by  feeling  alone  that  w'e  can  attain  any 
complete  and  certain  intelligence,  and  it  is  by 
that  alone  all  the  other  fenfes  are  prevented 
from  being  perpetual  fources  of  illufion  and 
error.  But  in  what  manner  is  this  important 
fenfe  developed?  In  what  manner  are  our  firfl: 
ideas  attained  ? Have  we  not  forgot  every 
thing  that  pafied  during  the  cloud  of  infancy  ? 
How  fiiall  we  trace  our  thoughts  back  to  their 
origin  ? Even  in  attempting  thus  to  trace 
them,  is  there  not  prefumption  ? There  is, 
and  were  the  objeft  in  view  of  lefs  importance, 
with  juftice  might  it  be  iHgmatized;  but  as  the 
mind  cannot  be  employed  in  a more  noble  re- 
fearch,  every  effort  may  furely  be  exerted  in  fo 
important  a contemplation. 

Let  \is  fuppofe,  then,  a man  newly  brought 
into  exifience,  whofe  body  and  organs  were 
perfcdtly  formed,  but  who,  awaking  amidfi;  the 
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produftions  of  Nature,  is  an  utter  ftranger  to 
himfelf  and  every  thing  he  perceives.  Of  a 
man  thus  circumftanced  what  w'ould  be  thefirft 
emotions,  the  firft  fenfations,  the  firft  opinions? 
Were  he  himfelf  to  give  us  a detail  of  his  con- 
ceptions at  this  period,  how  would  he  exprefs 
them  ? Might  it  not  be  in  fome  meafure  as 
follows  ? And  here  let  us  fuppofe  fuch  a man 
to  fpeak  for  himfelf. 

“ Well  do  I recolledl  that  joyful,  anxious 
moment,  when  I firft  became  confcious  of  my 
own  exiftence ; I knew  not  what  I was,  where 
I was,  nor  from  whence  I came.  On  opening 
my  eyes,  what  an  addition  to  my  furprife ! 
The  light  of  day,  the  azure  vault  of  heaven, 
the  verdure  of  the  earth,  the  tranfparency 
of  the  waters,  all  employed,  all  animated 
my  fpirits,  and  filled  me  with  inexpreftible 
delight. 

“ At  firft,  I imagined  that  all  thofe  objeSs 
were  within  me,  and  formed  a part  of  myfelf, 
Imprelfed  with  this  idea,  I turned  my  eyes  to- 
ward the  fun,whofe  fplendour  inftantly  dazzled 
and  overpowered  me.  Involuntarily  I clofed 
my  eye-lids,  though  not  without  a flight  fenfa- 
tion  of  pain  ; and  during  this  ftiort  interval  of 
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darknefs,  I imagined  that  I was  about  to  fink 
into  nothing. 

“ Full  of  afflidion  and  aftonifhment  at 
this  great  change,  I was  roufed  by  a variety  of 
founds.  The  whirling  of  the  breezes,  and 
the  melody  of  birds,  formed  a concert,  of 
which  the  foft  imprefTion  pervaded  the  inmoft 
receffes  of  my  foul.  I continued  to  liften,  and 
was  perfuaded  that  this  mufic  was  adually 
within  me. 

“ So  much  w'as  I engroffed  with  this  new 
kind  of  exigence,  that  I entirely  forgot  the 
light  part  of  my  being,  which  I had  known  the 
firft,  till  again  I opened  my  eyes.  What  joy 
to  find  myfelf  once  more  in  pofTeflion  of  fo 
many  brilliant  objeds ! The  prefent  pleafure 
furpalfed  the  former,  and  for  a time  fufpended 
the  charming  effed  of  found. 

“ I turned  my  eyes  upon  a thoufand  different 
objeds,  I foon  found  that  I could  lofe  and 
reftorc  them  at  pleafure  ; and  with  a repeti- 
tion of  this  new  power,  I continued  to  amufe 
myfelf. 

“ I began  to  fee  without  emotion,  and  to 
hear  without  confufion,  when  a light  breeze 
communicated  a new  fenfation  of  plcafures  by 
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wafting  its  perfumes  to  my  noftrils,  and  excit- 
ed in  me  a kind  of  additional  felf-love. 

“ Occupied  by  thefe  different  fenfations, 
and  impelled  by  the  various  pleafures  of  my 
new  exiftence,  I inftantly  arofe,  and  was  tran- 
fported  by  perceiving  that  I moved  along,  as  if 
by  fome  unknown,  fome  hidden  power. 

“ Hardly  had  I advanced  one  ftep,  when  the 
novelty  of  my  fituation  rendered  me  immove- 
able. My  furprife  returned ; for  1 fuppofed 
that  all  the  objefts  around  me  were  in  motion, 
and  the  whole  creation  feemed  once  more  to  be 
in  diforder. 

“ I carried  my  hand  to  my  head,  I touched 
my  forehead,  1 felt  my  whole  frame.  Then  I 
found  my  hand  to  be  the  principal  organ  of 
my  exiftence.  All  its  informations  were  fo 
diftinct,  fo  perfect,  and  fo  fuperior  to  what  I 
had  experienced  from  the  other  fenfes,  that  I 
employed  myfelf  for  fome  time  in  repeating 
its  enjoyments.  Every  part  of  my  body,  which 
I touched  with  my  hand,  feemed  to  touch  my 
hand  in  turn,  and  actually  gave  back  fenfation 
for  fenfation. 

“ It  was  not  long  before  T perceived  that 
this  faculty  of  feeling  was  expanded  over  my 
whole  frame,  and  I began  to  difeover  the  limits 
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of  my  exiftencc,  which  at  firfl:  I had  fiippofed 
of  an  immenfe  extent,  and  diffufed  over  all  the 
objects  I faw. 

“ Upon  carting  my  eyes  upon  my  body,  I 
conceived  it  to  be  of  a fize  fo  enormous,  that 
all  other  objects  feemed  to  be,  in  comparifon, 
as  fo  many  luminous  particles.  I gazed  upon 
my  perfon  with  pleafure.  I examined  the 
formation  of  my  hand,  and  all  its  motions ; 
and  my  hand  appeared  to  be  more  or  lefs  large, 
in  proportion  as  it  was  more  or  lefs  dirtant 
from  my  eyes.  On  bringing  it  very  near,  it 
concealed,  I found,  almort  every  other  object 
from  my  fight. 

“ I began  to  fufpect  there  was  fomc  fallacy 
in  the  fenfation  I experienced  from  the  eye,  be- 
caufe  as  I perceived  my  hand  was  only  afmall 
part,  I could  not  conceive  how  it  fliould  ap- 
pear fo  large ; I therefore  refolved  to  depend 
for  information  upon  the  touch,  which  as  yet 
had  never  deceived  me.  This  precaution  was 
highly  ferviceable.  I renewed  my  motions, 
and  walked  with  my  face  turned  toward  the 
heavens.  Happening  to  rtrike  lightly  againrt 
a palm-tree,  I was  difmayed,  and  laid  my 
hand,  though  not  without  fear,  upon  this  ob- 
ject, and  found  it  to  be  a being  dirtinct  from 
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myfelf,  becaufe  it  did  not  return  double  fenfa- 
tion  as  my  own  body  had  done.  Now  it  was 
that,  for  the  firft  time,  I perceived  there  was 
fomething  external,  fomething  which  did  not 
form  an  actual  part  of  my  own  exiftence. 

“ From  this  new  difcovery  I concluded  that 
I ought  to  form  my  opinion  with  refpect  to 
external  objects,  in  the  fame  manner  as  I had 
done  with  refpect  to  the  parts  of  my  body.  I 
refolved,  therefore,  to  feel  whatever  I faw,  and 
vainly  attempted  to  touch  the  fun,  I flretched 
forth  my  arm  and  found  nothing  but  an  airy 
vacuum.  Every  effort  I made,  as  each  object 
appeared  to  me  equally  near,  led  me  from  one 
fit  of  furprize  into  another,  nor  was  it  till  after 
an  infinite  number  of  trials  that  I was  enabled 
to  life  the  eye  as  a guide  to  the  hand,  and  that 
I perceived  there  were  fome  objects  more  re- 
mote from  me  than  others. 

“ Amazed  and  mortified  at  the  uncertainty 
of  my  ftate,  and  the  endlefs  delufions  to  which 
I feemed  fubjected,  the  more  I reflected  the 
more  I was  fatigued  and  oppreflTed  with  thought ; 
I feated  myfelf  beneath  a tree  loaded  with  de- 
licious fruit,  within  my  reach.  On  ftretching 
forth  my  arm,  and  gently  touching  it,  the  fruit 
inftantly  feparated  from  the  branch ; I fcized  it, 
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and  being  able  to  grafp  in  my  hand  an  entire 
fubftance,  which  formed  no  part  of  my  felf,  ap- 
peared of  great  importance.  When  I held  it 
up  its  weight,  though  in  itfdf  trivial,  feemed 
like  an  animated  impulfe,  in  conquering  which 
I found  another  and  a greater  pleafure. 

“ I held  the  fruit  near  my  eye,  and  I con- 
fidered  its  form  and  its  colours.  Its  fragrance 
prompted  me  to  carry  it  near  my  lips,  and  with 
eagernefs  did  I inhale  that  fragrance.  The 
perfume  invited  my  fenfe  of  lading,  which  I 
found  to  be  fuperior  to  that  of  fmelling. 
What  favour,  what  novelty  of  fenfation,  did  I 
now  experience.  Nothing  could  be  more  ex- 
quifite.  What  before  had  been  pleafure  was 
now  heightened  into  luxury.  The  power  of 
lading  gave  me  the  idea  of  poifedion.  I 
imagined  that  the  fubdance  of  this  fruit  had 
become  a part  of  my  own,  and  that  I was  em- 
powered to  transform  things  without  me  at 
will. 

“ Charmed  w’ith  the  idea  of  this  new  power, 
and  incited  by  the  fenfations  I had  already  ex- 
perienced, I continued  to  pluck  the  fruit  and 
to  eat.  At  length,  however,  an  agreeable 
languor  dealing  upon  my  fenfes,  my  limbs  be- 
came heavy,  and  my  foul  feemed  to  lofe  its 
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aftivity.  My  fenfations,  no  longer  vivid  and 
diftinft,  prefented  to  me  only  feeble  and  irre- 
gular images.  In  the  inflant,  as  it  were,  my 
eyes  became  ufelefs,  clofed,  and  my  head,  no 
longer  borne  up  by  the  ftrength  of  the  mufcles, 
funk  back,  and  found  a fupport  upon  the  ver- 
dant turf  beneath  me. 

“ To  every  thing  around  me  I was  now  loft 
and  infenfible.  Of  my  very  exiftence  I re- 
tained not  the  fmalleft  fenfation.  How  long 
I continued  thus  afleep  I know  not,  for  as  yet 
I had  not  formed  the  fmalleft  idea  of  time. 
My  awaking  appeared  like  a fecond  birth,  and 
I only  felt  that  my  exiftence  had  experienced 
a certain  interruption.  This  ftiort  annihila- 
tion produced  in  me  a fenfation  of  fear,  and  I 
began  to  conclude  that  I was  not  to  exift  for 
ever. 

“In  this  ftate  of  doubt  and  perplexity  I alfo 
began  to  fufpeft  that  fteep  had  robbed  me  of 
fome  part  of  my  late  powers,  when  turning 
around,  in  order  to  refolve  my  doubts,  with 
what  aftonilhment  did  I behold  another  form 
fimilar  to  my  own  r I took  it  for  another  felf ; 
and  I imagined  that,  far  from  having  loft  any 
thing  during  my  late  ftate  of  annihilation,  my 
exiftence  was  in  reality  doubled. 
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“ Over  this  new  being  I carried  my  hand, 
and  found,  with  rapture  and  aftonifliment,  that 
it  was  not  a part  of  myfelf,  but  fomething 
more  ; fomething  more  charming,  fomething 
more  glorious!  nor  could  I help  fuppofing  that 
my  exigence  was  about  to  be  transfufed  en- 
tirely into  this,  as  it  were,  fecond  part  of  my 
being.  New  ideas  and  new  padions  now  arofe, 
took  poffedion  of  my  foul,  and  excited  my  cu- 
riofity.  By  ihc  touch  of  my  hand  I found  her 
to  be  animated;  expredion  and  vivacity  darted 
from  her  eyes  and  imprdfed  my  foul,  and  love 
ferved  to  complete  that  happinefs  which  was 
begun  in  the  individual,  and  every  fenfe  was 
gratified  in  its  full  variety.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  THE  VARIETIES  IN  THE  HUMAN  SPECIES. 


1?  ^^ERY  thing  which  we  have  hitherto  ad- 
vanced  relates  to  man  as  an  individual. 
The  hidory  of  the  fpccies  requires  a feparatc 
detail,  of  which  the  principal  fads  can  only  be 
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derived  from  the  varieties  that  are  found  in  the 
inhabitants  of  different  regions.  Of  thefe  va- 
rieties, the  firfl  and  the  mofl;  remarkable  is 
the  colour,  the  fecond  is  the  form  and  fize, 
and  the  third  is  the  difpofition.  Confidered  in 
its  full  extent,  each  of  thefe  objefts  might 
afford  materials  for  a volume.  Our  remarks, 
however,  fhall  be  general,  and  confined  to  fuch 
points  as  have  been  eftablifhed  on  undoubted 
teftimony. 

In  examining  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and 
beginning  our  enquiries  from  the  north,  we 
find  in  Lapland,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Tartary,  a race  of  fmall-fized  men,  whofe 
figure  is  uncouth,  and  whofe  phyfiognomy  is 
as  wild  as  their  manners  are  unpolifhed. 
Though  they  feem  to  be  of  a degenerate  fpe- 
cies  they  yet  are  numerous,  and  the  countries 
they  occupy  are  extenfive. 

The  Danifh,  Swedifh,  and  Mufcovite  Lap- 
landers, the  inhabitants  of  Nova-Zembla,  the 
Borandians,  the  Samoeides,  the  Oftiacks  of 
the  old  continent,^  the  Greenlanders,  and  the 
favagesto  the  north  of  the  Efquiraaux  Indians, 
of  the  new  continent,  appear  to  be  of  one 
common  race,  which  has  been  extended  and 
multiplied  along  the  coafts  of  the  northern 
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feas,  in  deferts  and  climates,  confidered  as 
uninhabitable  by  every  other  nation.  Thefe 
people  have  broad  laces  and  flat  nofes ; their 
eyes  are  of  a yellowiih  brown,  inclining  to 
black,  their  eye-lids  are  drawn  toward  the 
temples,  their  cheek-bones  are  extremely  pro; 

. minent,  their  mouths  are  large,  the  lower  part 
of  their  countenances  is  narrow,  their  lips 
thick  and  turned  outward  ; their  voices  are 
Ihrill,  with  heads  bulky,  hair  black  and  ftraight, 
and  fkin  of  a tawny  colour.  They  are  fmall 
in  ftature,  and  though  meagre,  they  yet  are  of 
a fquat  form.  In  general  their  flze  is  about 
four  feet,  arftl  the  talleft  exceed  not  four  feet 
and  a half.  Among  thefe  people,  if  there  is 
any  difference  to  be  found,  it  depends  on  the- 
greater  or  lefs  degree  of  deformity.  The 
Borandians,  for  example,  areflill  lefs  than  the 
'Laplanders.  The  white  of  their  eye  is  of  a 
darker  yellow,  and  they  are  alfo  more  tawny  ; 
and  their  legs,  inftead  of  being  (lender,  like 
thofe  of  the  latter,  are  thick  and  bulky.  The 
Samoeides  are  more  fquat  than  the  Laplanders  ; 
their  heads  are  larger,  their  nofes  longer,  theit 
complexion  more  dark,  their  legs  fhorter,  their 
hair  longer,  and  their  beards  more  fcanty. 
The  Greenlanders  have  the  mofl  tawny  fkin, 

its 
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its  colour  being  that  of  a deep  olive,  and  it  is 
even  faid  that  fome  of  them  are  as  black  as 
thofe  of  Ethiopia.  Throughout  them  all  it  is 
to  be  obferved,  the  women  are  as  unfeemly  as 
the  nien  ; and  fo  nearly  do  they  refemble  each 
other,  that  at  firft  it  is  not  eafy  to  diftinguifh 
them.  The  women  of  Greenland  are  very 
fmall,  but  well  proportioned  ; their  hair  is  more 
black,  and  their  Ikin  fofter,  than  thofe  of  the 
Samoeide  women  : their  breads  are  of  fuch 
length  that  children  are  able  to  receive  the 
nipple,  which  is  of  a jet  black,  over  the  mo- 
ther’s fhoulder.  Some  travellers  fay  they  have 
no  hair  but  upon  the  head,  and  that  they  are 
not  fubjetl  to  the  periodical  complaints  com- 
mon to  the  fex.  Their  vifage  is  large,  their 
eyes  fmall,  black,  and  lively,  and  their  feet  and 
hands  are  Ihort.  In  every  other  refpecl;  the 
Samoeide  and  the  Greenland  women  are  fimi- 
lar.  The  favages  north  of  the  Efquimaux,  and 
even  in  the  northern  parts  of  Newfoundland, 
bear  a refemblance  to  the  Greenlanders ; their 
eyes,  it  is  true,  are  larger,  but,  like  them,  they 
are  of  fmall  ftature,  have  flat  nofes,  and  large 
and  broad  faces. 

Nor  is  it  alone  in  deformity,  in  diminutive- 
nefs,  and  in  the  colour  of  the  hair  and  eyes, 
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that  thcfe  nations  refemble  each  other,  but  alfo 
in  their  inclinations  and  manners.  Incivility, 
I'uperilition,  and  ignorance,  are  alike  confpi- 
cnous  in  them  all. 

The  Danilh  Laplanders  have  a large  black 
cat,  which  they  make  a confidant  in  all  their 
I'ecrets,  a counfellor  in  all  their  difficulties,  and 
whom  they  confult  on  all  occafions.  Among 
the  Swcdilb  Laplanders,  there  is  in  every 
tamily  a drum,  for  the  purpofe  of  confulling 
the  devil ; and  though  they  are  robuft  and 
nimble,  they  are  yet  fo  timid  and  dalfardly, 
that  no  inducement  can  bring  them  into  the 
field  of  battle.  Gullavus  Adolphus  undertook, 
but  undertook  in  vain,  to  form  a regiment  of 
Laplanders.  Indeed  there  is  reafon  to  lup- 
pofe  that  they  cannot  live  but  in  their  own 
country,  and  in  their  own  manner.  In  tra- 
velling over  the  ice  and  fnow,  they  ufe  fkates 
made  of  fur,  wffiich  are  in  length  about  two 
ells,  and  half  a foot  broad,  and  which  arc 
raifed  and  pointed  before,  and  faftened  to  the 
foot  by  firaps  of  leather.  With  thele  they 
make  fuch  difpatch  on  the  fnow,  that  they 
eafily  overtake  the  fwifteft  animals.  They 
alfo  ufe  a pole,  pointed  with  iron  at  one  end, 
and  rounded  at  the  other.  This  pole  ferves 
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10  pu(h  them  along,  to  direfl  their  courfe,  to 
keep  them  frorri  falling,  to  (top  the  impetuofity 
of  their  career,  and  to  kill  what  game  they 
overtake.  With  their  fkates  they  defcend  the 
fteepeft  precipices,  and  fcale  the  moft  craggy 
mountains  ; nor  are  the  women  lefs  Ikilful  in 
fuch  exercifes  than  the  men.  They  ai‘e  all 
acciiftomed  to  the  bow  and  arrow ; and  it  is 
alferted,  that  the  Mufcovite  Laplanders  launch 
a javelin  with  fo  much  dexterity,  that  at  the 
diftance  of  thirty  paces  they  are  fure  to  hit  a 
mark  no  larger  than  a filver  crown,  and  with 
^ fuch  force,  that  it  will  transfix  a human  body. 
They  hunt  the  ermine,  the  fox,  the  lynx,  and 
the  martin,  whofe  Ikins  they  barter  for  brandy 
and  tobacco.  Their  food  confifls  principally 
of  dried  fifh,  and  the  flefli  of  the  bear  and  rein- 
deer. Of  the  bones  of  fifhes,  pounded  and 
mixed  with  the  tender  bark  of  the  pine  or 
birch-tree,  is  their  bread  compofed.  Their 
drink  is  either  train-oil  or  brandy  : and  when 
deprived  of  thefe,  their  favourite  beverage 
is  water,  in  which  juniper-berries  have  been 
infufed. 

Examined  In  a moral  fenfe,  the  Laplanders 
have  few  virtues,  and  all  the  vices  of  ignorance. 
Immerfed  in  fuperftition  and  idolatry,  of  a 
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Supreme  Being  they  have  no  conception  ; nor 
is  it  cafy  to  determine  which  is  moil  confpi- 
cuous,  the  groiTnefs  of  their  underftandings,  or 
the  barbarity  of  their  manners,  being  equally 
deftitute  of  courage  and  fhame.  Boys  and 
girls,  mothers  and  fons,  brothers  and  fifters, 
bathe  together  naked,  without  being  in  the 
fmalleft  degree  afhamed.  When  they  come 
out  of  their  baths,  which  are  warm,  they  imme- 
diately go  into  the  rivers.  It  is  the  cuflom 
among  all  thefe  people  to  offer  their  wives  and 
daughters  to  ftrangers,  and  are  much  offended 
if  the  offer  is  not  accepted. 

In  winter,  the  Laplanders,  clothe  thcmfelves 
with  the  fkin  of  the  rein-deer,  and  in  fummer 
with  the  fkins  of  birds.  To  the  ufes  of  linen 
they  are  utter  ftrangers.  The  women  of 
Nova-Zembla  have  the  nofe  and  ears  pierced, 
and  ornament  them  with  pendants  of  blueftonc ; 
and  to  add  a luftre  to  their  charms,  they  form 
blue  ftreaks  upon  their  forehead  and  chin. 
The  men  wear  no  hair  on  the  head,  and  cut 
their  beards  round.  The  Greenland  w'omen 
drefs  themfelves  with  the  fkin  of  the  dog-fifh  : 
they  alfo  paint  their  faces  with  blue  and  yellow, 
and  wear  pendants  in  their  ears.  They  all 
live  under  ground,  or  in  huts  almoft  fo,  covered 
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with  the  bark  of  trees,  or  the  bones  of  fifties. 
Some  of  them  form  fubterraneous  trenches, 
from  one  hut  to  another,  by  which,  during  the 
winter  months,  they  can  enj  oy  the  fociety  of  their 
neighbours  without  going  out.  A continued 
feries  of  darknefs  for  feveral  months  obliges 
them  to  illuminate  their  dreary  abodes  with 
lamps,  in  which  they  burn  the  fame  train  oil 
they  life  as  drink.  In  fummer  they  havefcarcely 
more  comfort  than  in  winter,  being  obliged  to 
live  perpetually  in  a thick  fmoke,  which  is  the 
only  device  they  have  contrived  for  thedeftruc- 
tion  of  gnats,  which  are  perhaps  more  nume- 
rous in  thefe  regions  of  froft,  than  in  thofe  of 
the  moft;  fcorching  heat.  Under  all  thefe  hard- 
fhips  they  are  fubjedl  to  few  difeafes,  and  they 
live  to  a prodigious  age.  So  vigorous  indeed 
are  the  old  men,  that  they  are  hardly  to  be  dif- 
tinguiftied  from  the  young.  The  only  infirm.i- 
ty  they  experience  is  that  of  blindnefs,  which 
is  very  common  among  them.  Perpetually 
dazzled  by  the  ftrong  refleftion  of  the  fnow  in 
winter,  and  enveloped  in  clouds  of  fmoke  in 
fummer,  few  when  advanced  in  years  are  found 
to  retain  theufe  of  their  eyes. 

As  all  the  different  tribes  or  nations, 
therefore,  refemble  each  other  in  form,  in 
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fhape,  in  colour,  in  manners,  and  even  in  od- 
dity of  cuftoms,  they  are  undoubtedly  of  the 
fame  race  of  men.  The  praftice  of  offering 
their  women  to  ftrangers,  and  of  being  pleafed 
when  they  are  thought  worthy  careffes,  may 
proceed  from  a confcioufnefs  of  their  own  de- 
formity as  well  as  that  of  their  women.  In 
appearance,  the  woman  whom  a ftranger  has 
accepted,  they  afterwards  refpedf  for  her  fu- 
perior  beauty.  At  any  rate  it  is  certain,  al- 
though remote  from  each  other,  and  feparated 
by  a great  fea,  the  cuftom  is  general  in  all  the 
above  countries.  We  even  meet  with  it  among 
the  Crim  Tartars,  the  Calmucks,  and  among 
feveral  other  nations  of  Siberia  and  of  Tartary, 
where  perfonal  deformity  is  alniofl  as  confpi- 
cuous  as  in  thofc  of  the  North.  In  all  the 
neighbouring  nations,  on  the  other  hand,  as  in 
China,  and  in  Perfia  *,  where  the  women  are 
remarkable  for  beauty,  the  men  are  alfo  re- 
markable  for  jcaloufy. 

In 

* La  Boulai  tells  us,  that  in  order  to  prevent  all  caufc  of 
jcaloufy,  when  the  women  of  Schach  die,  the  place  of  their  in- 
terment is  induftiioufly  kept  fccrct,  in  like  manner  as  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  delayed  the  embalment  of  their  wives  for  feveral 
days  after  their  deccafe,  that  the  furgeons  might  have  no  temp- 
tation. 
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In  examining  the  different  nations  adjacent 
to  this  extenfive  territory,  which  the  Laplanders 
occupy,  we  find  they  have  no  affinity.  Alone 
are  they  refembled  by  the  Oftiacks  and  the 
Tongufians,  whofe  fituation  is  to  the  fouth  and 
fouth-eaft  of  the  Samoeides.  The  Samoeides 
and  Borandians  bear  no  refemblance  to  the 
Ruffians  ; nor  do  the  Laplanders  to  the  Fins, 
the  Goths,  the  Danes,  or  the  Norwegians. 
The  Greenlanders  are  likewife  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  favages  of  Canada,  who  are  tall 
and  well  proportioned,  and  though  the  tribes 
differ  from  each  other,  they  do  more  fo  from 
the  Laplanders.  The  Oftiacks,  however,  feem 
to  be  a lefs  ugly  and  taller  branch  of  the  Sa- 
moides.  They  live  on  raw  fifh  or  flefli,  and 
for  drink  they  prefer  blood  to  water.  Like  the 
Laplanders  and  the  Samoeides  they  are  im- 
merfed  in  idolatry ; nor  are  they  known  to  have 
any  fixed  abode.  In  fine,  they  appear  to  form 
a lhade  between  the  race  of  Laplanders  and 
the  Tartarians  ; or  rather,  indeed,  may  it  be 
faid,  that  the  Laplanders,  the  Samoeides,  the 
Borandians,  the  Nova-Zemblians,  and  per- 
haps the  Greenlanders,  and  the  favages  to  the 
north  of  the  Efquimaux  Indians,  are  Tartars 
reduced  to  the  loweft  point  of  degeneracy ; 
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that  the  Oftiacks  are  lefs  degenerated  than  the 
Tongufians,  who  though  to  the  full  as  ugly, 
are  yet  more  fizeable  and  fhapely.  The  Sa- 
moeides  and  Laplanders  live  in  the  latitude  of 
68  or  69,  the  Oftiacks  and  the  Tongufians  in 
that  of  60.  The  Tartars,  who  are  fituated  along 
the  Wolga,  in  the  latitude  of  55,  are  grofs, 
flupid,  and  beaftly  ; like  the  Tongufians,  they 
have  hardly  any  idea  of  religion,  nor  will  they 
receive  for  their  wives  any  women  until  they 
have  had  an  intercourfe  with  other  men. 

The  Tartars  occupy  the  greateft  part  of 
Alia,  and  in  fadl  extend  from  Rufiia  to  Kamtf- 
chatka,  a fpace  in  length  from  ii  to  1200 
leagues,  and  from  700  to  750  in  breadth  ; a 
circumference  twenty  times  larger  than  the 
whole  kingdom  of  France.  The  Tartars 
terminate  China,  the  kingdoms  of  Boutan  and 
Alva,  and  the  empires  of  Mogul  and  Perfia, 
even  to  the  Cafpian  fea,  on  the  north  and  weft. 
They  fpread  along  the  Wolga,  and  over  the 
weft  coaft  of  the  Cafpian  Sea,  even  to  Dag- 
heftan.  They  have  penetrated  to  the  north 
coaft  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  formed  fettlements 
in  the  Crimea,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Moldavia  and  the  Ukraine.  All  thefe  people 
have  the  upper  part  of  the  face  very  large  and 
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wrinkled,  even  while  yet  in  their  youth.  Their 
nofes  are  fliort  and  flat,  their  eyes  little,  and 
funk  in  their  head ; their  cheek-bones  are  high ; 
the  lower  part  of  their  face  is  narrow  ; their 
chin  is  long  and  prominent  ; their  teeth  are 
long  and  ftraggling  ; their  eye-brows  are  fo 
large  as  to  cover  the  eyes ; their  eye-lids  are 
thick;  the  face  broad  and  flat;  their  complec- 
tion  tawny,  their  hair  black  ; they  have  d)ut 
little  beard,  which  is  difpofed  like  the  Chinefe ; 
they  have  thick  thighs  and  fhort  legs,  and 
though  but  of  middling  ftature,  they  are  re- 
markably ftrong  and  robuft.  The  uglieft  of 
them  are  the  Calmucks,  in  whofe  appearance 
there  feems  to  be  fomething  frightful.  They 
are  all  wanderers  and  vagabonds ; and  their 
only  fhelter  is  that  of  tents,  made  of  hair  or 
(kins.  Their  food  is  horfe-flefli,  and  flefli  of 
other  animals,  either  raw  or  a little  foftened  by 
being  between  the  horfe  and  the  faddle.  They 
eat  alfo  fifli  dried  in  the  fun.  Their  moft 
common  drink  is  mare’s  milk,  fermented,  with 
millet  ground  into  meal.  They  all  have  the 
head  fhaved,  excopt  a tuft  of  hair  on  the  top, 
which  they  let  grow  fufficiently  long  to  form 
into  trelfes  on  each  fide  of  the  face.  The  wo- 
men, who  are  as  ugly  as  the  men,  wear  their 
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hair,  which  they  bind  up  with  bits  of  copper, 
and  other  ornaments  of  the  fame  nature. 

The  majority  of  thefe  tribes  are  alike  ftran- 
gers  to  religion,  morality,  and  decency.  They 
are  robbers  by  profeflion  ; and  thofe  of  Dag- 
heftan,  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  civi- 
lized countries,  fuftain  a great  traffic  of  flaves, 
whom  they  carry  off  by  force,  and  afterwards 
fell  to  the  Turks  and  the  Perfians.  Their 
wealth  confifts  chiefly  of  horfes,  which  are 
more  numerous,  perhaps,  in  Tartary  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  They  live  in  the 
fame  place  with  their  horfes,  and  are  con- 
tinually employed  in  training,  dreffiug,  and 
cxercifing  them,  whom  they  reduce  to  fuch 
implicit  obedience,  that  they  adlually  appear  to 
iinderftand,  as  it  were,  the  intention  of  their 
riders. 

To  attain  a knowledge  of  the  particular  dif- 
ferences which  fubfift  in  the  race  of  Tartars, 
we  have  only  to  compare  the  defcriptions 
that  travellers  have  given  of  their  different 
tribes.  The  Calmucks,  who  are  fituated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cafpian  Sea,  between 
the  Mufcovites  and  the  great  Tartars,  are,  ac- 
cording to  Tavernier,  robuft,  but  the  moft 
ugly  and  the  moft  deformed  of  all  human 
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beings.  Their  faces  are  fo  flat  and  fo  broad 
that  their  eyes,  which  are  uncommonly  fmall, 
are  from  five  to  fix  inches  afunder  ; and  their 
nofes  fo  flat  that  two  holes  are  barely  per- 
ceivable inftead  of  noftrils.  Next  to  the  Cal- 
mucks,  the  natives  of  Dagheftan  rank  in  the 
clafs  of  deformity.  The  little  Tartars,  or  the 
Tartars  of  Nogai,  who  dwell  near  the  Black 
Sea,  are  lefs  ugly  than  the  Calmucks,  though 
their  faces  are  broad,  their  eyes  fmall,  and  in 
their  figures  there  is  a great  refemblance. 
From  their  intermixture  with  the  Circaflians, 
the  Moldavians,  and  other  neighbouring  na- 
tions, it  is  probable  that  this  race  have  loft 
much  of  their  original  uglinefs.  The  Tartars 
of  Siberia  have,  like  the  Calmucks,  broad 
faces,  Ihort  flat  nofes,  and  fmall  eyes  ; and 
though  their  language  is  different,  yet  they  bear 
fo  ftrong  a refemblance  to  each  other,  that  they 
can  only  be  confidered  as  the  fame  people. 
The  farther  we  advance  eaftward  we  find  the 
features  of  the  Tartars  are  gradually  foftened, 
but  the  charadleriftics  eflTential  to  the  race  ftill 
remain.  The  Mongou  Tartars,  according  to 
Palafox,  who  conquered  China,  and  who  were 
the  moft  poliflied,  though  they  are  the  leaft 
deformed,  yet,  like  all  the  other  tribes,  their 
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eyes  are  fmall,  faces  broad  and  flat,  fcanty 
beards,  either  black  or  red  ■,  their  nofes  com- 
prefled  and  fliort,  and  their  complexions  tawny. 
The  people  of  Thibet,  and  the  other  fouthern 
provinces  of  Tartary,  are  alfo  of  a more 
agreeable  afpeft.  Mr.  Sanchez,  formerly 
firft  phyfician  to  the  Ruflian  army,  a gentle- 
man diftinguiflied  by  his  abilities,  has  oblig- 
ingly communicated  to  me  in  writing  the  re- 
marks he  had  made  in  the  courfe  of  his  travels 
through  Tartary. 

In  the  years  1735,  1736,  and  1737,  he  vi- 
fited  the  Ukraine,  the  banks  of  the  Don  to 
the  fea  of  Zabach,  and  the  confines  of  Cuban 
to  Afoph.  He  traverfed  the  defarts  between 
the  countries  of  the  Crimea  and  Backmut;  he 
went  among  the  Calmucks,  who  wander  about 
without  any  fixed  habitation,  from  the  kingdom 
of  Cafan  to  the  banks  of  the  Don  ; as  alfo  the 
Crimea  and  Nogai-Tartars,  who  wander  be- 
tween the  Crimea  and  the  Ukraine,  and  like- 
wife  the  KergilTi  and  Tchcremifli-Tartars, 
who  are  fituated  to  the  north  of  Aflracan,  be- 
tween the  latitudes  of  50  and  60.  Thefe  ac- 
cording to  him  are  more  diminutive  and  fquat, 
lefs  aftive  and  more  corpulent  ; their  eyes  are 
black,  complexions  tawny,  and  their  faces 
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larger  and  broader  than  thofe  we  have  mention- 
ed. He  adds,  that  among  thefe  Tartars,  he 
faw  numbers  of  men  and  women  who  had  no 
refemblance  to  them,  but  were  as  white  as 
the  people  of  Poland.  They  have  many  Haves 
among  them,  brought  from  among  the  Ruffians 
and  Poles ; and  as  their  religion  admits  a num- 
ber of  wives  and  concubines ; and  as  their  Sul- 
tans and  Murzas,  or  nobles,  prefer  the  women  of 
Georgia  and  Circaffia  for  their  wives,  the  chil- 
dren produced  from  fuch  alliances  are  lefs  ugly, 
and  more  fair  than  from  connedlions  among 
themfelves.  There  is  even  a whole  tribe  of 
Tartars,  called  Kabardinlld-Tartars,  who  are 
remarkable  for  their  beauty.  Of  thefe  Mr. 
Sanchez  faw  three  hundred  on  horfeback,  who 
were  going  to  enter  in  the  fervice  of  Ruffia  ; 
and  he  declares  that  he  never  faw  men  of  a more 
noble  and  manly  figure  ; their  complexions 
were  fair,  frefh  and  ruddy  ; their  eyes  were 
large  and  black,  and  they  were  tall  and  well 
proportioned.  He  was  affiured  by  the  Lieute- 
nant-general Oi  Serapikin,  who  had  made  a 
long  refidence  at  Kabarda,  that  the  women 
were  equally  handfome  ; but  this  tribe,  fo  dif- 
ferent from  all  the  Tartars  around  them. 
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came  originally  from  the  Ukraine,  and  re- 
moved to  Kabarda  about  the  beginning  of  the 
laft  century. 

Though  the  Tartar  blood  is  intermixed,  on 
one  fide  with  that  of  the  Chinefe,  and  on  the 
other  with  that  of  the  Oriental  Rullians,  yet 
there  is  fufficient  charafteriftics  of  the  race 
remaining  to  fuppofe  them  of  one  common 
flock.  Among  the  Mufcovites  are  numbers, 
W'hofe  forms  of  vifage  and  body  bear  a flrong 
refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  Tartars.  The 
Chinefe  are  totally  different  in  their  difpofi- 
tions,  manners  and  cuftoms.  The  Tartars  are 
naturally  fierce,  warlike,  and  addidled  to  the 
chace,  inured  to  fatigue,  fond  of  independence, 
and  to  a degree  of  brutality  uncivilized.  Al- 
together oppofite  are  the  manners  of  the  Chi- 
nefe ; they  are  effeminate,  pacific,  indolent, 
fupcrftitious,  flavifh,  and  full  of  ceremony  and 
compliment.  In  their  features  and  form, 
however,  there  is  fo  ftriking  a refemblance,  as 
to  leave  a doubt  whether  they  did  not  fpring 
from  the  fame  race. 

Some  travellers  tell  us,  that  the  Chinefe  arc 
large  and  fat,  their  limbs  well  proportioned, 
their  faces  broad  and  round,  their  eyes  fmall.eye- 
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brows  large,  their  eye-lids  turned  upwards,  and 
their  nofes  ihort  and  flat  ; that  upon  the  chin 
they  have  very  little  beard,  and  upon  each  lip 
not  more  than  feven  or  eight  tufts  of  hair. 
Thofe  who  inhabit  the  fouthern  provinces  are 
more  brown  and  tawny  than  thofe  in  the 
northern  ; that  in  colour  they  refemble  the  na- 
tives of  Mauritania,  or  the  more  fwarthy  Spa- 
niards ; but  thofe  in  the  middle  provinces  are 
as  fair  as  the  Germans. 

According  to  Dampier  and  others,  the  Chi- 
nefe  are  not  all  fat  and  bulky,  but  they  confider 
being  fo  as  an  ornament  to  the  human  figure. 
In  fpeaking  of  the  ifland  of  St.  John,  on  the 
coaft  of  China,  the  former  fays,  that  the  inha- 
bitants are  tall,  ere£l,  and  little  encumbered  with 
fat;  that  their  countenances  are  long,  and  their 
foreheads  high  ; their  eyes  little,  their  nofe  to- 
lerably large,  and  raifed  in  the  middle  ; their 
mouths  of  a moderate  fize,  their  lips  rather 
thin,  their  complexion  afh-colour,  and  their 
hair  black;  that  they  have  naturally  little  beard, 
and  even  that  they  pluck  out,  leaving  only  a 
few  hairs  upon  the  chin  and  upper  lip. 

According  to  Le  Gentil,  the  Chinefe  have 
nothing  difagreeable  in  their  countenance,  ef- 
pecially  in  the  northern  provinces.  In  the 
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fouthern  ones,  when  necefTarily  much  expofed 
to  the  fun,  they  are  fwarthy.  That  in  general 
their  eyes  are  fmall  and  of  an  oval  form,  their 
nofe  (hort,  their  bodies  thick,  and  their  ftature 
of  a middling  height ; he  affures  us  that  the 
women  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  make 
their  eyes  appear  little  and  oblong,  that  for 
this  purpofe  it  is  a conftant  pradfice  with 
young  girls,  inftrudled  by  their  mothers,  for- 
cibly to  extend  their  eye-lids.  This,  with  the 
addition  of  a flat  nofe,  ears  long,  large,  open, 
and  pendent,  is  accounted  complete  beauty. 
He  adds,  their  complexion  is  delicate,  their 
lips  of  a fine  Vermillion,  their  mouths  well 
proportioned,  their  hair  very  black,  but  that 
chewing  beetle  blackens  their  teeth,  and  by  the 
ufe  of  paint  they  fo  greatly  injure  their  Ikin, 
that  before  the  age  of  thirty  they  have  all  the 
appearance  of  old  age. 

Palafox  aifures  us  that  the  Chinefe  are  more 
fair  than  the  oriental  Tartars;  that  they  have 
alfo  lefs  beards,  but  that  in  every  other  re- 
fpedl  their  vifages  are  nearly  the  fame.  It  is 
very  uncommon,  he  fays,  to  fee  blue  eyes  either 
in  China  or  in  the  Philippine  iflands ; and  when 
feen,  it  is  in  Europeans,  or  in  thofe  of  Euro- 
pean parents. 
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Inigo  de  Biervillas  aflerts,  that  the  women 
of  China  are  better  made  than  the  men.  Of 
the  latter,  he  fays,  their  vifages  are  large  and 
complexions  rather  yellow  ; their  nofes  broad, 
and  generally  compreffed,  and  their  bodies  are 
of  a thicknefs  greatly  refembling  that  of  a 
Hollander.  The  women,  on  the  contrary, 
though  they  are  generally  rather  fat  than  other- 
wife,  are  however  of  a free  and  eafy  fhape  ; 
their  complexion  and  fkin  are  admirable  ; and 
their  eyes  are  incomparably  fine  ; but  from  the 
great  pains  taken  to  comprefs  it  in  their  in- 
fancy, there  are  few  to  be  feen  of  whofe  nofe 
the  lhape  is  even  tolerable. 

All  the  Dutch  travellers  allow  that  the 
Chinefe  have  in  general  broad  faces,  fmall 
eyes,  flat  nofes,  and  hardly  any  beard  ; that 
the  natives  of  Canton,  and  the  whole  of  the 
fouthern  coaft,  are  as  tawny  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Fez,  in  Africa,  but  that  thofe  of  the  interior 
provinces  are  moftly  fair.  Now  if  we  com- 
pare the  defcriptions  we  have  already  given, 
from  the  above  authors,  of  the  Chinefe  and 
Tartars,  hardly  will  a doubt  remain  that,  al- 
though they  differ  a little  in  ftature  and  coun- 
tenance, they  originate  from  one  (lock,  and  that 
the  points  in  which  they  differ  proceed  en- 
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tirely  eiiher  from  the  climate,  or  the  mixture 
of  races.  Chardin  fays,  “ the  fize  of  the  little 
Tartars  is  commonly  fmaller  than  the  Euro- 
peans by  four  inches,  and  they  are  thicker  in 
the  fame  proportion.  Their  complexion  is  of 
the  colour  of  copper;  their  faces  are  flat,  large, 
and  fquare  ; their  nofes  comprefled,  and  their 
eyes  are  little.  Now  thefe  are  exadlly  the 
features  of  the  inhabitants  of  China ; fori  have 
found,  after  the  mofl;  minute  inveftigation,  that 
there  is  the  fame  conformation  of  face  and 
body  throughout  the  nations  to  the  eaft  and 
north  of  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  to  the  eaft  of  the 
peninfula  of  Malacca.  From  this  circum- 
llance  I was  inclined  to  believe  that,  however 
different  they  may  appear  either  in  their  com- 
plexion or  manners,  they  proceed  Irom  one 
ftock,  for  difference  of  colour  depends  entirely 
upon  the  quality  of  the  climate  and  the  food  ; 
and  difference  in  manners  is  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  foil,  and  by  the  greater  or  lefs 
degree  of  opulence.” 

Father  Parennin,  who  lived  long  in  China, 
and  whofe  obfervations  are  fo  accurate  and  fo 
minute,  tells  us,  that  the  weftern  neighbours 
of  the  Chinefe,  from  Thibet  northward  to 
Chamo,  differ  from  the  Chinefe  in  manners, 
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language,  phyfiognomy,  and  external  confor- 
mation ; that  they  are  a people  rude,  ignorant, 
and  flothful,  charges  that  cannot  be  laid  to  the 
Chinefe  ; and  that  when  any  of  thefe  Tartars 
go  to  Pekin,  and  the  Chinefe  are  aflced  the 
reafon  of  this  difference,  they  anfwer,  that  it 
proceeds  from  the  water  and  the  foil  ^ in  other 
words,  that  it  is  the  nature  of  the  country 
which  produces  this  change  upon  the  bodies 
and  difpofitions  of  the  inhabitants.  He  adds, 
that  this  remark  feems  to  be  more  applicable 
with  refpedl  to  China  than  to  any  other  coun- 
try he  ever  faw  ; that  following  the  emperor 
northward  into  Tartary,  to  the  latitude  of  48, 
he  found  Chinefe  from  Nanquin  who  had 
fettled  there,  whofe  children  had  become  adlual 
Mongous,  being  bow-legged,  with  their  heads 
funk  into  their  Ihoulders,  and  a countenance 
which  created  difguft. 

So  ftrongly  do  the  Japanefe  refemble  the 
Chinefe,  that  we  can  hardly  fcruple  to  rank 
them  in  the  fame  clafs.  Living  in  a more 
fouthern  climate  they  are  more  yellow  or  more 
brown.  In  general  their  ftature  is  fhort,  their 
face,  as  well  as  nofe,  broad  and  fiat,  their  eyes 
fmall,  their  hair  black,  and  their  beard  little 
more  than  perceptible.  They  are  haughty, 
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fond  of  war,  full  of  dexterity  and  vigour,  civil 
and  obliging,  fmooth-tongued,  and  courteous, 
but  fickle  and  vain.  With  aftonilhing  pa- 
tience they  fufiain  hunger,  thirft,  cold,  heat, 
fatigue,  and  all  the  other  hardfhips  of  life. 
Their  ceremonies,  or  rather  grimaces,  in  eat- 
ing, are  numerous  and  uncouth.  They  are 
laborious  fkillul  artificers,  and  in  a word,  their 
difpofitions,  manners,  and  cultoms  are  the 
fame  as  the  Chiuefe. 

One  cuftem  which  they  have  in  common, 
and  which  is,  fo  to  contradl  the  feet  of  the 
women,  that  they  are  hardly  able  to  fupport 
themfclves.  Some  travellers  mention,  that  in 
Ch  ina,  when  a girl  has  paffed  her  third  year, 
they  bend  the  foot  in  fuch  a manner  that  the 
toes  are  made  to  come  under  the  foie  ; that 
they  apply  to  it  a ftrong  water,  which  burns 
away  the  flefh  ; and  then  they  wrap  them  up 
in  a number  of  bandages.  They  add,  that 
the  women  feel  the  pain  of  this  operation 
all  their  lives;  that  they  walk  with  great 
difficulty  ; and  that  their  gait  is  to  the  lafl 
degree  ungraceful.  Other  travellers  fay  that 
they  only  comprefs  the  foot  with  fo  much 
violence  as  to  prevent  its  growth  ; but  they 
unanimoufly  allow,  that  every  woman  of  con- 
dition, 
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dition,  and  even  every  handfome  woman  muft 
have  a foot  fmall  enough  to  enter  with  eafe  the 
flipper  of  a child  of  fix  years  old. 

The  Japanefe,  and  the  Chinefe,  we  may 
therefore  conclude  proceed  from  the  fame 
flock,  that  for  their  civilization  we  muft  recur 
to  a verv  diflant  period  of  antiquity,  and  that 
they  differ  more  from  the  Tartars  in  their  man- 
ners than  their  figure.  To  this  civilization, 
the  excellence  of  the  foil,  the  mildnefs  of  the 
climate,  and  their  vicinity  to  the  fea,  have  per- 
haps greatly  contributed  ; while  the  Tartars, 
from  their  inland  fituation,  and  being  feparated 
from  other  nations  by  high  mountains,  have 
remained  wanderers  over  their  vaft  defarts, 
which  are  fituated  under  a climate  to  the  lafl: 
degree  inclement,  efpecialiy  towards  the  north. 
The  country  of  Jeflb,  which  is  to  the  north 
of  Japan,  and  which,  from  its  fituation,  the 
climate  might  be  expected  to  be  temperate,  is 
however  cold,  barren,  and  mountainous,  and 
its  inhabitants  are  altogether  different  from 
thofe  of  China  and  Japan.  They  are  igno- 
rant and  brutal,  without  manners,  and  without 
arts.  Their  bodies  are  fhort  and  thick  ; their 
hair  long,  their  eyes  black,  their  foreheads 
fiat ; and  their  complexions,  though  yellow,  is 
rather  lefs  fo  than  that  of  the  Japanefe.  Over 
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their  bodies,  and  even  the  face,  they  have 
much  hair ; they  live  like  favages,  and  their 
food  confifts  of  the  oily  parts  of  whales  and 
other  fillies.  They  are  to  the  lafl:  degree  in- 
dolent and  flovenly  ; their  children  go  almoft 
naked  ; nor  have  their  women  devifed  any  ex- 
ternal ornament  beyond  that  of  painting  their 
eye-brows  and  lips  of  a blue  colour.  The  foie 
occupation  and  pleafure  of  the  men  are  hunt- 
ing and  fifliing  ; and  though  they  have  fome 
ctiftoms  fimilar  to  the  Japanefe,  as  that  of  qua- 
vering when  they  fing,  yet  in  general  they 
bear  a much  more  ftriking  refemblance  to  the 
northern  Tartars,  or  to  the  Samoeides,  than  to 
the  Japanefe. 

In  examining  nations  adjacent  to  China,  on 
the  fouth  and  wefl:,  we  find  that  the  Cochin- 
Chinefe,  who  inhabit  a mountainous  region  to 
the  fouthw’ard  of  China,  are  more  tawny  and 
more  ugly  than  theChinefe;  and  that  the  Ton- 
quinefe,  whofe  country  is  more  fertile,  and 
whofe  climate  is  more  mild,  are  in  every  re- 
fpeft  proportionally  more  handfome. 

According  to  Dampier,  the  Tonquinefe  are 
of  a middling  height ; and  though  their  com- 
plexion is  tawny,  their  Ikin  is  fo  delicate  and 
fmooth,  that  the  fm?llefl:  change  is  perceptible 
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in  their  countenance,  when  they  happen  either 
to  grow  pale,  or  to  redden  ; a circumftance  in 
which  they  differ  from  all  other  Indians.  In 
common  their  vifage  is  flat  and  oval  ; their 
nofe  and  lips  are  thick  ; and  they  ufe  every 
art,  in  order  to  render  their  teeth  as  black  as 
pollible. 

Thefe  nations,  therefore,  differ  but  little 
from  the  Chinefe.  They  refemble  the  natives 
of  the  fouthern  provinces  in  colour  ; if  they 
are  more  tawny,  it  is  becaufe  they  live  in  a 
M^armer  climate ; and  though  their  faces  arelefs 
flat,  and  their  nofes  lefs  contradled,  we  yet 
cannot  help  confidering  them  as  a people  of 
the  fame  origin. 

Thus  it  is  alfo  with  the  natives  of  Siam,  of 
Pegu,  of  Aracan,  of  Laos,  &c.  Of  all  thefe 
the  features  have  a confiderable  refemblance  to 
thofe  of  the  Chinefe  ; and  though  they  differ 
from  them  in  colour,  yet  their  affinity  to  the 
Chinefe  is  greater  than  to  the  other  Indians. 
The  fize  of  the  Siamefe,  fays  Loubere,  is  ra- 
ther fmall,  their  bodies  are  well  proportioned, 
their  faces  are  large,  and  their  cheek-bones  pro- 
minent, their  forehead  is  fuddenly  contradled, 
and  terminates  in  a point  like  the  chin  ; their 
eyes  are  fmall  and  oblique ; the  white  of  the 
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eye  is  fomewhat  yellow  ; their  cheeks  are  hol- 
low, from  the  elevation  of  the  cheek-bones  ; 
their  mouths  are  large,  their  lips  thick,  their 
teeth  black,  their  complexion  is  coarfe,  and  of 
a brown  colour  mixed  with  red,  or,  according 
to  fome  travellers,  of  an  alh-colour,  to  which 
the  continual  fultiinefs  of  the  air  contributes 
as  much  as  the  birth  ; their  nofe  is  Ihort  and 
rounded  at  the  point  ; their  ears  are  large,  and 
the  bigger  they  are  the  more  they  are  held  in 
cllimaiion. 

This  taRe  for  long  ears  is  highly  prevalent 
in  the  caR  ; in  different  places  different  arts  are 
ufed  to  render  them  fo,  and  in  fome  they  draw 
them  down  almoR  to  the  Rioulders.  As  for 
the  Siamefe,  however,  their  ears  arc  naturally 
larger  than  ours;  their  hair  is  thick,  black, 
and  Rraight ; and  both  fexes  wear  it  fo  Riort, 
that  it  does  not  defeend  lower  than  the  ear. 
They  anoint  their  lips  with  a kind  of  perfum- 
ed pomatum,  which  makes  them  appear  very 
pale  ; they  have  little  beard,  and  that  they 
pluck  out  by  the  roots  ; nor  is  it  cuRomary 
with  them  to  pare  their  nails. 

Struys  fays,  that  the  Siamefe  women  wear 
pendants  in  their  ears  of  fuch  inafs  and  weight, 
that  the  holes  become  fo  large  the  thumb  may 
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be  put  through  them.  He  adds,  that  the  com- 
plexion of  both  fexes  is  tawny  ; that  though 
not  tall,  they  are  fhapely  ; and  that  the 
Siamefe  are  in  general  a mild  and  a civilized 
people. 

Accordiog  to  Father  Tachard,  the  Siamefe 
are  exceedingly  alert,  and  have  among  them 
tumblers,  &c.  not  lefs  expert  and  Ikilful  than 
thofe  in  Europe.  He  fays,  that  the  cuftom 
they  have  of  blackening  the  teeth,  proceeds 
from  an  idea  that  it  is  not  becoming  in  man 
to  have  teeth  white  like  the  brute  creation  ; 
that  it  is  for  this  reafon  they  begrime  them 
with  black  varnifh,  and  then  abftain  from 
meat  for  feveral  days,  that  it  may  thoroughly 
adhere. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Pegu 
and  Aracan  are  more  black,  yet  bear  a ftrong 
refemblance  both  to  the  Siamefe  and  the 
Chinefe.  Thofe  of  Aracan  put  great  value 
upon  a forehead  large  and  flat,  and  to  render 
them  fo,  they  apply  a plate  of  lead  to  the  fore- 
head of  their  children  the  minute  they  are 
born.  Their  noftrils  are  large,  their  eyes  are 
fmall  and  lively,  and  their  ears  are  of  fuch 
length  as  to  hang  over  their  Ihoulders.  They 
feed  without  difgufl:  on  mice,  rats,  ferpents, 
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and  fifh,  however  corrupted.  Their  women 
are  tolerably  fair,  and  their  ears  are  as  long  as 
thofe  of  the  men.  The  people  of  Achen,  who 
are  fituated  farther  north  than  thofe  of  Aracan, 
have  alfo  flat  vifages,  and  an  olive-coloured 
(kin;  they  allow  their  boys  to  go  quite  naked, 
and  their  girls  have  only  a flight  plate  of  filver 
to  conceal  what  Nature  didfates. 

None  of  thefe  nations  differ  much  from  the 
Chinefe,  and  all  refemble  the  Tartars  in  the 
fmallnefs  of  their  eyes,  the  largenefs  of  their 
vifage,  and  the  olive  colour  of  their  fkin.  In 
proceeding  fouthward  the  features  begin  to 
change  more  fenfibly.  The  inhabitants  of 
Malacca,  and  of  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  are 
black,  diminutive,  lively,  and  well  proportion- 
ed. Though  naked  from  the  middle  upward, 
a little  kind  of  fcarf  excepted,  which  they  wear 
fometimes  over  the  right  and  fometimes  over 
the  left  (houlder,  their  afpeft  is  fierce.  They 
are  naturally  brave,  and  even  formidable  when 
they  have  fwallowed  a certain  quantity  of 
opium,  which  intoxicates  them  with  a kind 
of  fury. 

According  to  Dampier,  the  inhabitants  of 
Sumatra  and  Malacca  are  of  the  fame  race ; 
they  fpeak  nearly  the  fame  language,  and  they 
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have  the  fame  bold  and  haughty  difpofition. 
They  are  of  a middling  ftature,  their  vifage 
long,  their  eyes  black,  their  nofes  of  a mo- 
derate fize,  their  lips  thin,  and  their  teeth  are 
blackened. 

In  the  ifland  of  Pugniatan,  or  PilTagan, 
within  16  leagues  of  Sumatra,  the  natives  are 
tall  and  of  a yellow  complexion,  like  the 
Brazilians ; their  hair  is  long,  and  they  go 
completely  naked.  Thofe  of  the  Nicobar 
iflands,  which  He  northward  of  Sumatra,  are 
of  a tawny  or  yellowifh  colour,  and  they  alfo 
go  naked.  In  fpeaking  of  thefe  laft  iflanders, 
Dampier  fays,  that  they  are  tall  and  well  pro- 
portioned ; that  their  vifage  is  long,  their  hair 
black  and  ftraight,  and  their  nofes  of  a mode- 
rate fize  ; that  the  women  have  no  eye-brows, 
which  it  is  probable  they  do  not  fuffer  to  grow. 
In  Sombreo,  an  ifland  north  of  the  Nicobar 
iflands,  the  inhabitants  are  very  black,  and 
they  paint  their  faces  with  green,  yellow,  and 
other  colours. 

Thefe  natives  of  Malacca,  of  Sumatra,  and 
of  the  little  adjacent  iflands,  though  different 
from  each  other,  are  much  more  fo  from  the 
Chinefe  and  the  Tartars,  and  feem  to  have 
fprung  from  another  race.  The  inhabitants  of 
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Java,  neverthelefs,  have  not  the  fmalleft  re- 
femblance  to  thofe  of  Sumatra  and  Malacca, 
while  to  the  Chinefe  (the  colour  alone  ex- 
cepted, which,  like  the  Malaccas,  is  red  mixed 
with  black)  they  feem  to  be  intimately  related. 
Pigafetta  deferibes  them  as  a people  not  unlike 
the  Brazilians.  Their  complexion,  fays  he,  is 
coarfe,  and  their  bodies  are  fquare  and  muf- 
cular,  though  in  fize  they  are  neither  very  tall 
nor  very  (hort;  their  vifage  is  flat,  their  cheeks 
flabby,  their  eyes  fmall,  their  eyebrows  inclin- 
ed to  the  temples,  and  their  beards  thin  and 
flrort.  Father  Tachard  fays,  that  the  people  of 
Java  are  well  made  and  robuft  ; that  they  are 
lively  and  refolute  ; and  that  the  extreme  heat 
of  the  climate  obliges  them  to  goalmoft  naked. 
From  other  deferiptions  it  appears,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Java  are  neither  black  nor  white, 
but  of  a purplilh  red,  and  that  they  are  mild, 
familiar  and  courteous. 

Lcgat  informs  us,  that  the  women  of  Java, 
who  are  not  expofed  to  the  rays  of  the  fun,  are 
Icfs  tawny  than  the  men,  that  their  counte- 
nance is  comely,  their  breafts  prominent  and 
fhapely,  their  complexions  beautiful,  though 
brown;  their  hands  delicate,  their  air  foft, 
their  eyes  brilliant,  their  fmilc  agreeable,  and 
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that  numbers  of  them  dance  with  elegance  and 
fpirit. 

Of  the  Dutch  travellers,  the  generality  allow, 
that  the  natives  of  this  ifland  are  robuft,  well 
proportioned,  nervous,  and  full  of  mufcular 
vigour  ; that  their  vifage  is  flat,  their  cheek- 
bones broad  andprominent, their  eye-lids  large, 
their  eyes  fmall,  their  hair  long,  and  their  com- 
plexion tawny  ; that  they  have  little  beard  ; 
that  they  wear  their  hair  and  their  nails  very 
long;  and  that  in  order  to  beautify  their  teeth, 
they  polifli  them  with  files.  In  a little  ifland 
fronting  that  of  Java,  the  women  are  tawny, 
their  eyes  fmall,  their  mouths  large,  their  nofes 
flat,  and  their  hair  long  and  black. 

From  all  thefe  accounts  we  may  infer,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Java  greatly  refemble  the 
Tartars  and  Chinefe  ; while  thofe  of  Malacca, 
Sumatra,  and  of  the  neighbouring  little  iflands 
differ  from  them  equally  in  the  features  of  the 
face,  and  in  the  form  of  the  body.  This  may 
have  very  naturally  happened  ; for  the  penin- 
fula  of  Malacca,  the  iflands  of  Sumatra  and 
Java,  as  well  as  all  the  other  iflands  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  muft  have  been  peopled 
by  the  nations  of  the  neighbouring  continents, 
and  even  by  the  Europeans,  who  have  had  fet- 
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tlements  there  for  thefe  three  hundred  years. 
This  mud  have  occafioned  a very  great  va- 
riety in  the  inhabitants,  both  in  the  features 
and  colour,  and  in  the  form  of  the  body  and 
proportion  of  the  limbs.  In  the  ifland  of  Java, 
for  example,  there  is  a people  called  the  Cha- 
crelas,  who  are  altogether  different,  not  only 
from  the  natives  of  the  ifland,  but  even  from 
all  the  other  Indians.  Thefe  Chacrelas  are 
white  anil  fair,  and  their  eyes  are  fo  weak  that, 
incapable  of  fupporting  the  light  of  the  fun, 
they  go  about  witli  them  lowered  and  almofl: 
clofed  till  night,  when  their  vifion  becomes 
more  ftrong. 

According  to  Pyrard,  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Malacca  iflands  are  limilar  to  thofe  of  Su- 
matra and  Java  in  manners,  mode  of  living, 
habits,  language,  and  colour.  According  to 
Maldeflo,  the  men  are  rather  black  than  tawny, 
and  the  women  are  more  fair.  They  have  all, 
he  fays,  black  hair,  large  eyes,  eye-brows  and 
eye-lids, and  bodies  vigorous  and  robiilt.  They 
are  alfo  nimble  and  adlive  ; and  though  their 
hair  very  foon  becomes  grey,  they  yet  live  to 
a great  age.  Each  ifland,  he  farther  remarks, 
h?s  its  particular  language  ; nor  can  it  be 
doubted  but  that  they  have  been  peopled  by 
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different  nations.  The  inhabitants  of  Borneo, 
and  of  Baly,  he  adds,  are  rather  black  than 
tawny  ; but  according  to  other  travellers,  they 
are  only  brown  like  the  other  Indians.  Carreri 
fays,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Ternate  are  of  the 
fame  colour  as  thofeof  Malacca,  which  is  a little 
darker  than  thofe  of  the  Philippine  iflands  ; that 
their  countenances  are  comely  ; that  the  men 
are  more  fhapely  than  the  women,  and  that 
both  bePow  particular  care  upon  their  hair. 

The  Dutch  travellers  tell  u^,  that  the  na- 
tives of  the  ifland  of  Banda  are  remarkable  for 
longevity  ; that  they  have  feen  one  man  at  the 
age  of  130,  and  numbers  on  the  verge  of  that 
period ; that  in  general  they  are  indolent  and 
inadive;  and  that  w'hile  the  men  araufe  them- 
felves  in  fauntering  abroad,  the  women  are 
fiibjeded  to  all  the  offices  of  labour  at  home. 
Dampier  obferves,  that  the  original  natives  of 
the  ifland  of  Timor,  which  is  one  of  thofe 
mofl:  adjacent  to  New  Holland,  are  a mid- 
dling fize,  and  of  an  ered  form  ; that  their 
limbs  are  flender,  their  vifages  long,  their  hair 
black  and  briftly,  and  their  fkin  exceedingly 
black  ; that  they  are  alert  and  dexterous,  but 
fupe|latively  indolent  and  flothful.  He  adds, 
how'ever,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bay  of 
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Laphao  are,  for  the  moft  part,  tawny  or  cop- 
per-coloured. 

In  turning  northward  we  find  Manilla,  and 
the  other  Philippine  iflands,  of  which  the  in- 
habitants are  perhaps  more  intermixed  than 
thofe  of  any  other  region  in  the  univerfe,  by 
the  alliances  they  have  formed  with  the  Spa- 
niards, the  Indians,  the  Chinefe,  theMalabars, 
the  blacks,  &c.  The  negroes,  who  live  in 
the  rocks  and  woods  of  Manilla,  differ  entirely 
from  the  other  inhabitants  ; of  fome  the  hair 
is  fhort  and  frizly,  like  the  negroes  of  Angola, 
and  of  others  it  is  long.  Their  colour  con- 
fifts  of  various  fhades  of  black.  According  to 
Gemclli  Carreri,  there  are  fome  among  them 
who,  like  the  iflanders  mentioned  by  Ptolemy, 
have  tails  of  the  length  of  four  or  five  inches. 
This  traveller  adds,  that  he  has  been  aflured, 
by  Jefuitsof  undoubted  tefiimony,  that  in  the 
ifland  of  Mindoro,  which  is  not  far  from  Ma- 
nilla, there  is  a race  of  men  called  Manghians, 
who  have  all  tails  of  that  length,  and  that  fome 
of  thefe  men  had  even  embraced  the  Catholic 
faith  ; that  they  are  of  an  olive  colour,  and 
have  long  hair. 

Dampier  fays,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ifland  of  Mindanao,  which  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal 
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cipal  and  moft  foutherly  of  the  Philippines, 
are  of  a middling  height ; that  their  limbs  are 
fmall,  their  bodies  ere£l,  their  heads  fmall, 
their  vifages  oval,  their  foreheads  flat,  their 
eyes  black  and  fmall,  their  nofes  fhort,  their 
mouths  moderate,  their  lips  thin  and  red,  their 
teeth  black,  their  hair  black  and  fmooth,  and 
their  fkin  tawny,  but  of  a brighter  yellow  than 
many  of  the  other  Indians  ; that  in  point  of 
complexion  the  women  have  the  advantage  of 
the  men  ; that  they  are  alfomore  fhapely,  and 
have  features  tolerably  regular ; that  the  men 
are  in  general  ingenious  and  alert,  but  flothful, 
and  addifted  to  thievery. 

Northward  of  Manilla  is  the  ifland  of 
Formofa,  fituated  at  no  great  diftance  from 
the  coafi;  of  Fokien,  in  China,  but  the  natives 
bear  no  refemblance  to  the  Chinefe.  Accord- 
ing to  Struys,  the  Formofans  are  of  fmall 
ftature,  particularly  thofe  who  inhabit  the 
mountains,  and  that  they  have  broad  faces. 
The  women  have  large  coarfe  breafts,  and  a 
beard  like  the  men  ; their  ears,  naturally  long, 
they  render  ftill  more  foby  thick  fliells,  which 
they  wear  as  pendants  ; their  hair  is  black  and 
long,  and  their  complexions  are  of  different 
degrees  of  yellow.  Though  averfe  to  labour, 
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they  are  yet  admirably  (killed  in  the  ufe  of  the 
javelin  and  bow;  they  are  excellent  fwimniers, 
and  run  with  incredible  fwiftnefs.  Struys  de- 
clares, that  in  this  ifland  he  adlually  faw  a man 
with  a tail  above  a foot  long,  covered  with  a 
reddifh  hair,  not  unlike  that  of  an  ox,  and  that 
this  man  affured  him,  if  it  M^as  a blemiih  to 
have  a tail  it  proceeded  from  the  climate,  for 
all  the  natives  of  the  foutlicrn  part  of  the  ifland 
had  tails  like  himfelf. 

I know  not  what  credit  we  ought  to  give  to 
this  relation  of  Struys,  for  if  the  faft  be  true, 
it  mufl:  at  leaft  be  exaggerated  ; it  differs  from 
what  other  travellers  have  faid  with  refpedl  to 
thefe  men  with  tails,  and  even  from  the  account 
of  Ptolemy,  and  from  that  of  Mark  Paul,  the 
latter  of  whom,  in  his  geographical  defcription, 
fays,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Lambry  there  arc 
mountaineers  who  have  tails  of  the  length  of 
the  hand.  Struys  feems  to  reft  upon  the  au- 
thority of  Mark  Paul,  as  Gemelli  Carreri  does 
upon  that  of  Ptolemy,  though  the  tail  he  men- 
tions to  have  fecn  is  widely  different  in  its  di- 
mcnfions  from  thofe  of  the  blacks  of  Manilla, 
the  inhabitants  of  Lambry,  and  other  places, 
as  defcribed  by  other  writers. 
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The  editor  of  the  defcription  of  the  illandof 
Formofa,  from  the  memoirs  of  Pfalmanazar, 
makes  no  mention  of  a people  fo  very  extraor- 
dinary ; but  fays,  that  though  the  climate  is 
exceedingly  hot,  the  women,  thofe  efpecially 
who  are  not  expofed  to  the  rays  of  the  fun, 
are  exceedingly  fair  and  beautiful  ; that  with 
certain  lotions  they  take  particular  care  to 
preferve  their  complexion  ; that  they  are 
equally  attentive  to  the  beauty  of  their  teeth, 
and  inftead  of  rendering  them  black,  like  the 
Japanefe  and  Chinefe,  they  ufe  every  effort  to 
keep  them  white  ; that  the  men  are  not  tall, 
but  thick  and  ftrong  ; that  they  are  commonly 
vigorous,  indefatigable,  fkilful  in  war,  and 
dexterous  in  manual  exercifes. 

In  their  accounts  of  the  natives  of  Formofa, 
the  Dutch  travellers  differ  from  all  thofe  we 
have  yet  mentioned.  Mandelflo,  as  w^ell  as 
the  writers  of  the  colledlion  of  voyages,  which 
paved  the  way  for  the  eflablifliment  of  the 
Dutch  Eafl-India  Company,  informs  us  that 
thefe  iflanders  are  taller  than  the  Europeans  ; 
that  the  colour  of  their  fkin  is  of  a dark  browm  ; 
that  their  bodies  are  hairy  ; and  that  the  wo- 
men are  low  in  flature,  but  robufl,  fat,  and 
tolerably  proportioned. 
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In  few  writers  refpeding  this  iiland  do  wc 
find  any  mention  of  men  with  tails  ; and  of 
the  form  and  features  of  the  natives,  authors 
differ  alfo  prodigiouHy.  With  rcfpeft  to  one 
fa£f  they  feem,  however,  to  agree,  though  it  is 
not  perhaps  lefs  extraordinary,  namely,  that 
the  women  are  not  allowed  to  bear  children 
before  the  age  of  35,  though  allowed  to  marry 
long  before  that  period.  In  fpeaking  of  this 
cuftom,  Rechteren  thus  exprefles  himfelf: 
“ After  the  women  are  married,  they  muft  not 
become  mothers  till  they  have  completed  their 
35th  or  37th  year.  When  they  happen  to  be 
pregnant  before  that  time,  their  priefteffes 
trample  upon  their  bellies  with  their  feet,  and 
thus  occallon  a mifearriage,  as  painful  and  dan- 
gerous, if  not  more  fo  than  the  natural  labour. 
To  bring  a child  into  the  world  previous  to  the 
age  preferibed,  would  be  not  only  a difgrace 
but  an  enormous  crime.  I have  feen  women 
who  had  fuffered  16  of  thefe  forced  mifear- 
riages,  and  were  only  allowed  to  bring  into 
the  world  their  17th  child.” 

The  Mariana-iflands,  or  the  Ladrones, 
which  arc  the  moil  remote  from  the  eaftern 
coafi,  are  inhabited  by  a people  rude  and  un- 
civilized. Father  Gobien  fays  that,  till  the 
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arrival  of  the  Europeans,  they  had  never  feen 
fire ; and  that  nothing  could  exceed  their 
aftoniflrment  when,  on  the  arrival  of  Ma- 
gellan, they  firft;  beheld  it.  Their  com- 
plexion is  tawny,  though  lefs  brown  than  that 
of  the  natives  of  the  Philippines  ; in  ftrength 
and  robuftnefs  they  furpafs  the  Europeans. 
They  are  tall  and  well  proportioned  ; and 
though  they  feed  folely  on  roots,  fruits,  and 
filh,  they  are  very  corpulent,  which,  however, 
does  not  check  their  nimblenefs  and  adlivity. 
They  live  to  a great  age  ; nor  is  it  uncommon 
to  find  among  them  perfons  who,  Itrangers 
to  ficknefs,  have  already  reached  their  looth 
year. 

Carreri  fays,  that  the  natives  of  thefe 
iflands  are  of  a gigantic  figure,  corpulent, 
and  fo  llrong  that  they  can  ralfe  a weight  of 
500  pounds  upon  their  ihoulders.  In  general 
their  hair  is  frizly,  their  nofes  thick,  their 
eyes  are  large,  and  their  colour  like  that  of 
the  Indians.  The  natives  of  Gilan,  one  of 
thefe  iflands,  have  long  black  hair,  large  nofes, 
thick  lips,  white  teeth,  long  vifages,  and  fierce 
afpedls.  They  are  alfo  exceedingly  robuft ; and 
it  isfaid  they  do  not  in  height  meafure  lefs  than 
feven  feet. 
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Southward  of  the  Mariana  iflands,  andeaft- 
ward  of  the  Malaccas,  we  find  the  country 
of  the  Papous,  and  New  Guinea,  which  feem 
to  be  the  moft  fouthern  regions.  Argenfola 
tells  us,  that  the  Papous  are  as  black  as  the 
CafFres,  that  their  hair  is  frizly,  and  their 
countenance  meagre  and  difagreeable.  In  this 
country,  neverthelefs,  there  are  people  as  fair 
as  the  Germans ; but  their  eyes  are  exceedingly 
weak  and  delicate.  According  to  Le  Maire, 
they  are  not  only  very  black,  but  alfo  favage 
and  brutal  ; they  wear  rings  in  their  ears  and 
iioftrils,  and  fometimes  alfo  in  the  partition  of 
the  nofe  ; they  likewife  wear  bracelets  of  mo- 
ther-of-pearl above  the  elbows  and  on  the 
wrifts,  and  cover  their  heads  with  a cap  made 
of  the  bark  of  a tree  painted  with  feveral  co- 
lours. They  are  well  proportioned,  have  a 
fufficiency  of  beard  ; their  teeth  are  black,  as 
is  alfo  the  hair,  which,  though  frizly,  is  not 
fo  woolly  as  that  of  the  negroes.  They  rim 
very  fall,  and  their  weapons  confift  of  clubs, 
fpears,  and  fabres,  made  of  hard  Mbod,  the 
life  of  iron  being  unknown  to  them.  They 
alfo  employ  their  teeth  as  weapons,  and  bite  ' 
like  dogs ; beetle  and  pimente  mixed  with  chalk 
make  part  of  their  food.  The  women  are  of 
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hideous  afpedl ; their  breafts  hang  down  to  the 
navel ; their  bellies  are  extremely  prominent  ; 
their  arms  and  limbs  are  fmall  ; and  in  their 
vifages  they  refemble  fo  many  apes. 

Dampier  fays,  that  the  natives  of  the  illand 
of  Sabala,  in  New  Guinea,  are  a clafs  of  law- 
ny Indians,  with  long  black  hair,  and  whofe 
manners  are  not  much  different  from  thofe  of 
Mindanao,  and  the  other  oriental  iflands  ; but 
befides  them,  it  is  alfo  peopled  by  negroes, 
with  fhort  woolly  hair.  Speaking  of  another 
ifland,  which  he  calls  Garret-Denys,  he  fays, 
that  the  natives  are  black,  vigorous,  and  well 
fhaped  ; that  their  heads  are  large  and  round  ; 
that  their  hair,  which  they  cut  in  different 
fafliions,  and  tinge  with  different  colours,  as 
red,  white,  and  yellow,  is  fhort  and  frizly  ; 
that  their  faces  are  large  and  round,  and  their 
nofes  thick  and  flat  ; that  neverthelefs  their 
phyfiognomy  would  not  beabfolutely  difagree- 
able,  did  they  not  thrufl;  a kind  of  peg,  about 
one  inch  thick  and  four  inches  long,  acrofs 
the  noftrils,  fo  that  both  ends  may  touch  the 
cheek-bones  ; and  that  they  pierce  their  ears 
with  fimilar  pegs. 

According  to  the  fame  author,  the  natives 
of  the  coaft  of  New  Holland,  which  is  in  the 
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latitude  of  16,  and  to  the  foiith  of  the  ifland 
of  Timor,  arc  of  all  mankind  perhaps  the 
mod  miferable,  and  the  mod  upon  a level  with 
the  brutes.  They  are  tall,  ercdl,  and  thin  ; 
their  limbs  are  long  and  flender  ; their  heads 
arc  large  ; their  foreheads  round,  and  their 
eyc-brows  thick.  Their  eye-lids  are  always 
half  liiut ; a habit  they  contradl  in  their  infan- 
cy to  fave  their  eyes  from  the  gnats,  and  as  they 
never  open  their  eyes,  they  cannot  fee  at  a 
dilfance  without  raifing  their  head,  as  if  look- 
ing at  fomething  over  their  heads.  Their  nofes 
and  lips  are  thick,  and  their  mouths  large. 
I'hcy  pull  out,  it  would  feem,  the  two  front 
teeth  of  the  upper  jaw ; for  in  neither  fex,  nor 
at  any  age,  are  they  ever  found  to  podefs  thefe 
teeth.  They  have  no  beard  ; their  vifage  is 
long,  nor  does  it  contain  one  pleafmg  feature. 
Their  hair  is  fhort,black,  and  frizly,  like  that  of 
the  negroes  ; and  their  fkin  is  as  black  as  thofc 
of  Guinea.  Their  whole  cloathing  confids  of 
a bit  of  the  bark  of  a tree,  fadened  round  the 
middle.  They  have  no  houfes,  and  they  deep 
on  the  bare  ground,  without  any  covering. 
They  adbeiate,  men,  women,  and  children, 
promifeuoudy,  in  troops,  to  the  number  of  20 
or  30.  Their  only  food  is  a fmall  fidi,  which 
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they  catch  by  forming  refervoirs  in  little  arms 
of  the  fea,  and  to  every  kind  of  grain  or  bread 
they  are  utter  ftrangers. 

The  natives  of  another  part  of  New  Hol- 
land, in  the  22d  or  23d  degree  of  fouth  lati- 
tude, feem  to  be  of  the  fame  race  as  thofe 
we  have  now  defcribed  ; they  are  ugly  to  an 
extreme  ; their  eyes  have  the  fame  defedl 
as  thofe  of  the  others  ; their  fkin  is  black, 
their  hair  frizly,  and  their  bodies  tall  and 
llender. 

From  thefe  defcriptions  it  appears,  that  the 
illands  and  coafts  of  the  Indian  ocean  are 
peopled  by  men  widely  different  from  each 
other.  The  natives  of  Malacca,  of  Sumatra, 
and  of  the  Nicobar  iflands,  appear  to  derive 
their  origin  from  thofe  of  the  peninfula  of 
Indus,  and  thofe  of  Java  from  the  Chinefe, 
the  white  men  excepted,  who  go  by  the  name 
of  Chacrelas,  and  who  muft  have  fprungfrom 
the  Europeans.  The  natives  of  the  Malacca 
iflands,  feem  alfo  in  general  to  have  originated 
from  the  Indians  in  the  peninfula  ; but  thofe 
of  the  ifland  of  Timor,  which  is  near  to  New 
Holland,  are  almoft  fimilar  to  the  people  of 
that  country.  Thofe  of  Formofa,  and  the 
Mariana  iflands,  refemble  each  other  in  fize, 
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vigour  and  features,  and  feem  to  form  a race 
diftindt  from  that  of  every  other  people  around 
them.  The  Papus,  and  other  nations  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  New  Guinea,  are  real  blacks, 
and  refemblc  thofe  of  Africa,  though  at  a pro- 
digious diftance  from  that  continent,  and  fepa- 
rated  from  it  by  a fpace  of  2200  leagues  of 
fea.  The  natives  of  New"  Holland  rcfemble 
the  Hottentots.  But  before  we  draw  any  con- 
clufionsfrom  all  thefe  relations  and  diiferences, 
it  is  necelTary  to  purfue  our  enquiries  wdth 
refpe£l  to  the  different  nations  of  Afia  and 
Africa. 

The  Moguls,  and  other  nations  of  the  pe- 
ninfula  of  India,  are  not  unlike  the  Europeans 
in  fhape  and  in  features  ; but  they  differ  more 
or  lefs  from  them  In  colour.  The  Moguls  are 
olive,  though  in  the  Indian  language  the  word 
Mogul  fignifies  IVhite.  The  women  are  ex- 
tremely delicate,  and  they  bathe  themfelves 
very  often  : they  arc  of  an  olive  colour  as  well 
as  the  men  ; and,  what  is  oppofite  to  the  wo- 
men of  Europe,  their  legs  and  thighs  are  long, 
and  their  bodies  are  fhort.  Tavernier  fays, 
that  after  pafllng  Labor,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Cafhmire,  the  women  have  naturally  no  hair 
on  any  part  of  the  body,  and  the  men  have 
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hardly  any  beard.  According  to  Thevenot, 
the  Mogul  women  are  very  fruitful,  though 
exceedingly  chafle,  and  fuffer  fo  little  from  the 
pains  of  child-birth,  that  they  are  often  abroad 
the  day  following.  He  adds,  that  in  the  king- 
dom of  Decan  they  are  allowed  to  marry  the 
male  by  his  tenth,  and  the  female  by  her  eighth 
year ; and  at  that  age  they  not  unoften  have 
children ; but  the  women  who  become  mothers 
fo  foon  ufually  ceafe  bearing  before  they  arrive 
at  30,  and  by  that  period  they  appear  wrinkled, 
and  marked  with  all  the  deformities  of  age. 
It  is  not  an  uncommon  pradlice  among  them 
to  have  their  Ikins  pricked  in  the  fliape  of 
flowers,  and  by  painting  them  with  the  juices 
of  plants,  they  perfedlly  refemble  them. 

The  natives  of  Bengal  are  more  yellow  than 
the  Moguls.  In  difpofition  alfo  they  differ 
totally  ; their  women,  inftead  of  being  chafle, 
of  all  the  Indian  women  are  the  moft  lafcivious. 
In  this  country  they  carry  on  a great  traffic  of 
flaves,  male  and  female.  They  alfo  make 
numbers  of  eunuchs.  They  are  comely  and 
well-fliaped,  are  fond  of  commerce,  and  have 
much  mildnefs  in  their  manners. 

The  natives  of  the  coafl  of  Coromandel  are 
more  black  than  the  people  of  Bengal  ; they 
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arc  alfo  lefs  civilized,  and  in  general  go  nearly 
naked.  T hofe  of  the  coaft  of  Malabar  are  ftill 
more  black  ; their  hair  is  black  alfo,  ftraight 
and  long,  and  are  of  the  fame  fize  with  the 
Europeans.  Even  in  their  towns  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  bathe  promifcuoufly  in  pub- 
lic bafons.  Their  women  w'ear  rings  in  their 
nofes  ; they  are  married  at  the  age  ( f eight, 
and  though  black,  or  at  lead  of  a very  deep 
browm,  they  yet  are  comely  and  well  pro- 
portioned. 

Thecuflomsof  the  different  Indian  nations 
are  all  very  fingular,  if  not  whimfical.  The 
Banians  eat  nothing  which  has  had  life  in  it  ; 
they  are  even  afraid  to  kill  the  fmallefl:  reptile, 
however  offenfivc  to  them  j they  throw  rice 
and  beans  into  their  rivers  as  food  for  the 
fifhes,  and  grain  of  different  kinds  upon  the 
earth  for  the  birds  and  infedls.  When  they 
meet  a hunter,  or  a fifher,  they  carneflly  beg 
of  him  to  deft  ft  ; if  deaf  to  their  entreaties, 
they  offer  him  money  for  his  gun,  or  his  nets, 
and  when  no  perfuafion  nor  offer  will  avail, 
they  trouble  the  water  to  friglitcn  away  the 
fifhes,  and  cry  wdthall  their  ftrength  to  put  the 
birds  and  other  game  to  flight. 

The  Naires  of  Calicut  form  a dafs  of 
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nobles,  whofe  fple  profeffion  is  that  of  arms. 
Thefe  men  are  handfome,  and  of  a comely 
afpedt,  though  of  an  olive  colour,  and  though 
they  lengthen  their  ears  to  fuch  a pitch  as  to 
make  them  failover  their  llioulders,  and  fome- 
times  lower,  they  are  tall,  f.ardy,  courageous, 
and  highly  expert  in  military  exercife.  Thefe 
Naires  are  allowed  no  more  than  one  wife,  but 
the  women  may  have  as  many  hufbands  as  they 
pleafe.  Father  Tachard  fa\s,that  they  fome- 
times  have  not  fewer  than  ten,  whom  they 
confider  as  fo  many  flaves,  fubjedted  by  their 
beauty.  Thi.-'  privilege  is  annexed  to  nobility, 
from  which  the  women  of  condition  derive  to 
themfelves  every  poffible  advantage.  Thofe  of 
inferior  rank  are  allowed  but  one  hufband,  but 
they  comfort  themfelves  under  this  rellraint  by 
the  carefles  of  Grangers,  with  whom  they 
carry  on  their  illicit  amours,  in  defiance  of 
their  hufbands,  who  dare  not  even  fpeak  to 
them  upon  the  fubjeef.  The  mothers  profli- 
tute  their  daughters  in  their  early  infancy.  The 
nobles,  or  Naires,  feem  to  be  of  a race  difie- 
rent  from  the  low'er  order,  for  the  latter  men, 
as  well  as  women,  are  more  ugly,  yellow,  un- 
fhapely,  and  more  diminutive.  Among  the 
Naires  there  are  fome  whofe  legs  are  as  thick 
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as  the  body  of  another  man.  This  deformity 
they  have  from  their  birth,  and  not  from  any 
particular  malady  ; and  neverthelefs  they  are 
exceedingly  active.  This  race  of  men  with 
thick  legs  have  not  encreafed  much  either 
among  the  Naires  or  any  other  clalfes  of  In- 
dians: they  are,  however,  in  other  places,  and 
efpccially  in  Ceylon,  where  they  are  faid  to  be 
of  the  race  of  St.  Thomas. 

The  natives  of  Ceylon  are  not  unlike  thofe 
of  the  coalt  of  Malabar.  They  are  lefs  black, 
but  their  cars  arc  as  large,  and  defeend  as  low. 
They  are  of  a mild  afpe£t,  and  naturally  nim- 
ble, alert,  and  lively.  Their  hair,  which  is 
very  black,  the  men  wear  fliort;  the  common 
people  go  almofl  naked  ; and  the  women,  ac- 
cording to  a cuftom  pretty  general  in  India, 
have  their  bofoms  uncovered.  In  Ceylon  there 
is  a fpecics  o»  favages,  who  are  called  Bcilas  \ 
Uiey  occupy  a fmall  diftrict  on  the  north  part  of 
the  ifland,  and  feem  to  be  of  a peculiar  race. 
The  fpot  they  inhabit  is  entirely  covered  with 
wood,  amidll  which  tliey  conceal  themfelvesfo 
clofely  that  it  is  with  great  difficidty  they  are 
difeovered.  Their  complexion  is  fair,  and 
fometimes  red,  like  that  of  the  Europeans. 
Their  language  has  not  the  fmallefl  affinity 
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to  that  of  any  of  the  other  Indians.  They 
have  no  villages,  nor  houfes,  nor  hold  any 
intercourfe  with  the  reft  of  mankind.  Their 
weapons  are  bows  and  arrows,  with  which 
they  kill  a great  number  of  boars,  flags,  and 
other  animals : thev  never  drefs  their  meat,  but 
fweeten  it  with  honev,  which  they  poftefs  in 
great  abundance.  W e are  ftrangers  to  the 
origin  of  this  tribe,  which  is  far  from  being 
numerous,  and  of  which  every  family  lives  fe- 
parate.  It  appears  that  the  Bedas  of  Ceylon, 
as  well  as  the  Chacrelas  of  Java,  who  are  both 
fair  and  few  in  number,  are  of  European  ex- 
tradlion.  It  is  poftible  that  fome  European 
men  and  women  might  have  formerly  been 
deferted  in  thefe  iflands,  or  thrown  upon  them 
by  Ihipwreck,  and  that  for  fear  of  being  mal- 
treated by  the  natives,  they  and  their  defcen- 
dants  have  remained  in  the  woods,  and  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  the  country,  where  ha- 
bituated to  a favage  life,  they  might  at  length* 
confider  it  as  preferable. 

It  is  fuppofedthat  the  natives  of  the  Pvlaldivia 
iflands  are  defcended  from  thofe  of  Ceylon,  yet 
they  bear  no  refemblancc,  the  latter  being 
black  and  badly  formed ; the  former  fliapely, 
and,  their  olive  colour  excepted,  liiile  different 
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from  the  Europeans.  Beficie.s,  they  are  a people 
compofed  of  all  nations.  Thofe  uf  the  northern 
parts  are  more  civilized  than  thofe  of  the  fouth- 
ern.  The  women,  notwithflanding  their  olive 
colour,  are  handfome  ; and  fome  of  them  are 
as  fair  as  thofe  of  Europe.  Their  hair  is  uni- 
verfally  black  : this  they  confider  as  a beauty  ; 
and  they  ftudioully  render  it  of  that  colour,  by 
keeping  the  heads  of  their  boys  and  girls  con- 
ftantly  fliaved  every  eight  days  till  the  age  of 
eight  or  nine  years.  Another  beauty  is  to  have 
the  hair  very  long,  and  very  tliick  ; and  for 
this  purpofe  they  anoint  their  head  and  body 
with  a perfumed  oil.  Thefe  idanders  love  cx- 
ercife,  and  are  induftrious  artifts  ; they  are  fit- 
pcrflitious,and  greatly  addiflcd  to  women  ; and 
tliough  the  women  arc  particularly  cautious  of 
expofing  their  bofoms,  they  are  yet  exceedingly 
debauched,  and  lavilh  of  their  favours. 

The  natives  of  Cambaia  are  of  an  afli-colour ; 
and  thofe  bordering  011  the  fea  the  mod  fwarthy. 
In  their  accounts  of  Guzarat,  the  Dutch  tell 
us,  that  the  natives  are  all  of  yellow  fhades  ; 
that  they  are  of  the  fame  fizc  as  the  Europeans ; 
that  the  women,  who  are  rarely  expofed  to  the 
fun,  are  fairer  than  the  men;  and  that  fome  of 
them  are  little  more  fwarthy  than  the  Portu- 
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gitefe.  Mandelflo  fays,  that  the  people  of  Gu- 
izarat  are  all  of  a colour  more  or  lefs  tawny  or 
olive,  according  to  the  climate  in  which  they 
are  fituated  ; that  the  men  are  ftrong  and 
fhapely,  have  large  faces  and  black  eyes  ; that 
the  women  are  fmall  but  well  proportioned, 
that  they  wear  their  hair  long,  alfo  pegs  in 
their  noftrils,  and  large  pendants  in  their  ears. 
Few  of  them  are  deformed  ; fome  have  a more 
clear  complexion  than  others,  yet  they  have 
all  black  ftraight  hair.  The  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  Guzarat  are  eafily  diftinguiflied  from 
the  others  by  their  colour,  which  is  much 
more  black,  and  by  their  being  more  ftupid 
and  barbarous. 

Goa  is  the  chief  Portuguefe  fettlement  in 
the  Indies,  and  though  it  may  have  loft  much 
of  its  former  fplendor,  it  is  ftill,  however,  a 
rich  and  a commercial  city,  Flere,  at  one 
time, 'more  flaves  were  fold  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world  ; and  where  the  moft  beau- 
tiful women  and  girls,  from  all  parts  of  Afia, 
became  the  property  of  the  higheft  bidder. 
Xhefe  flaves  were  of  all  colours,  and  were 
{killed  in  mufic,  as  w'ell  as  in  the  arts  offewing 
and  embroidery.  The  Indians  were  chiefly 
captivated  with  the  CafFre  girls  from  Mofam- 
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bique,  who  are  all  black.  “ It  is  remarkable, 
fays  Pyrard,  that  the  fweat  of  the  Indian  men 
or  women  has  no  difagreeable  fmell ; whereas 
of  the  negroes  of  Africa,  the  ftench,  when 
they  are  in  any  degree  over-heated,  is  infup- 
portable.”  He  adds,  that  the  Indian  women 
are  fond  of  the  European  men,  and  that  they 
prefer  them  to  the  white  men  of  the  Indies. 

The  Perfians  are  neighbours  to  the  Moguls, 
and  bear  a confiderable  likenefs  to  them  ; thofe 
efpecially  who  occupy  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Perfia.  The  natives  of  Ormus,  and  of  the 
provinces  of  Bafcia  and  Balafcia,  are  very 
brown  and  tawny  ; thofe  of  Chefmur,  and  thd 
other  provinces,  in  yvhich  the  heat  is  lefs  in- 
tenfe  than  in  Ormus,  are  more  fair  ; and  thofe 
of  the  northern  provinces  are  tolerably  white- 
The  women  who  inhabit  the  iflands  of  the  Per- 
fian  gulph,  are,  according  to  tlie  Dutch  tra- 
vellers, brown  or  yellow,  and  not  in  the  leaft 
agreeable.  They  have  fcveral  modes  and  cuf- 
toms  fimilarto  thofe  of  the  Indian  women,  as 
having  a hole  formed  through  the  cartilage  of 
the  nofe,  for  the  admifllon  of  a ring,  and 
through  the  fkin  of  the  nofe,  immediately  be- 
low the  eyes,  for  that  of  a gold  wire.  Indeed 
this  cuftom  of  piercing  the  nofe,  in  order 
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to  embellifli  it  with  rings  and  other  trinkets, 
has  extended  much  farther  than  the  gulph  of 
Perfia.  Many  of  the  women  in  Arabia  have 
an  incifion  made  through  their  noftrils  for  the 
fame  purpofe  ; and  with  this  people  it  is  an  a£l 
of  gallantry  for  the  hufband  to  falute  his  wife 
through  thofe  rings,  which  are  fometimes  fo 
large  as  toincompafs  the  whole  mouth. 

Xenophon,  in  fpeaking  of  the  Perfians, 
fays  they  were  generally  fat  and  grofs  ; Mar- 
cellinus,  on  the  contrary,  fays,  that  in  his  time 
they  were  meagre  and  thin.  Olearius  adds, 
that  they  are  to  this  day  what  the  laft.  men- 
tioned author  defcribes,  that  they  are  full  of 
ftrength  and  vigour,  and  tirat  their  complexion 
is  olive-coloured,  their  hair  black,  and  their 
nofes  aquiline. 

That  the  Perfian  blood  is  naturally  grofs, 
fays  Chardin,  is  evident  from  the  Guebres, 
who  are  a remnant  of  the  ancient  Perfians, 
and  who  are  ugly,  ill  lhaped,  and  coarfe  fkin- 
ned.  It  is  evident  alfo  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  provinces  neareft  to  India,  who,  as  they 
never  form  any  alliances  but  among  each  other, 
are  little  lefs  deformed  than  the  Guebres. 
Throughout  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  the  Per- 
fian blood  has  become  highly  refined,  by  inter- 
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mixtures  with  the  Georgians  and  Circaflians, 
two  nations  the  moft  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  the  inhabitants  of  any  in  the  world.  Thus 
in  Perfia  there  is  hardly  a man  of  diftln£lion 
whofe  mother  came  not  from  Georgia  or  Cir- 
cadia  ; and  even  the  king  himfelf  is  com- 
monly, by  the  mother’s  fide,  fprung  from  a 
native  of  one  or  other  of  thefe  countries.  As 
it  is  many  years  fince  this  mixture  firft  took' 
place,  the  Perfian  women,  though  dill  inferior 
in  beauty  to  the  Georgian,  have  become  very 
handfome.  The  men  arc  commonly  tall,  ere£l, 
frefh-coloured,  and  vigorous:  their  air  is  grace- 
ful, and  their  appearance  engaging.  The  mild- 
nefs  of  their  climate,  and  the  fobriety  in  which 
they  are  brought  up,  contribute  much  to  their 
perfonal  beauty.  This  they  in  no  degree  in- 
herit from  their  fathers,  for  without  the  above 
mixture  the  men  of  rank  in  Perfia  would  be 
extremely  ugly  and  deformed,  being  defeendants 
of  the  Tartars.  The  Perllans,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  polifhed  and  ingenious;  their  imagi- 
nation is  lively,  quick,  and  fertile  ; though 
fond  of  arts  and  fciences,  they  are  yet  am- 
bitious of  warlike  honours  ; they  are  proud 
and  very  fond  of  praife ; have  much  familiarity 
in  their  tempers;  they  are  amorous  and  volup- 
tuous, 
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tuous,  luxuriant,  and  prodigal,  and  are  alike 
unacquainted  with  economy  and  commerce. 

Though  in  general  tolerably  fober  they  are 
immoderate  devourers  of  fruit ; and  nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  fee  one  man  eat  twelve 
pounds  of  melons.  Sonje  will  eat  three  or 
four  times  that  quantity,  and  by  over-in- 
dulging their  appetite  for  fruit,  numbers  lofe 
their  lives. 

Fine  women  of  every  colour  are  common 
in  Perfia,  as  they  are  brought  thither  by  mer- 
chants fele£led  on  account  of  their  beauty. 
The  white  women  come  from  Poland,  from 
Mufcovy,  from  CircalTia,  from  Georgia,  and 
from  the  frontiers  of  Great  Tartary,  the 
tawny  ones  from  the  territories  of  the  Great 
Mogul,  the  kingdom  of  Golconda  and  Vifa- 
pore ; and  the  black  ones  from  the  coafts  of  the 
Red  Sea. 

Among  the  inferior  claflTes  of  women  a 
ftrange  fuperftition  prevails.  Such  as  are  bar- 
ren imagine  that  they  have  only  to  pafs  under 
the  fufpended  body  of  a gibbeted  criminal  to 
become  fruitful ; the  influence  of  a male  corpfe, 
and  that  even  from  a diflance,  will  communi- 
cate to  them  fecundity.  When  this  expedient 
fails  they  go  into  the  canals  which  flow  from 
the  public  baths,  when  they  know  a number 
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of  men  are  bathing.  Should  the  latter  fup- 
pofed  fpecific  prove  alike  ineffedtual  as  the 
former,  their  laft  refource  is  to  fwallow  that 
part  of  the  prepuce  which  is  cut  off  in  the 
operation  of  circumcifion,  and  this  they  deem  a 
fovereign  remedy  againfl;  fterility. 

The  inhabitants  of  Perfia,  of  Turkey,  of 
Arabia,  of  Egypt,  and  of  all  Barbary,  may  be 
confidered  as  one  and  the  fame  people,  who, 
in  the  time  of  Mahomet  and  his  fuccelTors, 
invaded  immenfe  territories,  extended  their 
dominions,  and  became  exceedingly  intermix- 
ed with  the  original  natives  of  all  thofe  coun- 
tries. The  Perfians,  the  Turks,  and  the 
Moors,  are  to  a certain  degree  civilized  ; but 
tlie  Arabs  have  for  the  mod  part  remained  in  a 
date  of  lawlefs  independence.  They  live  like 
the  Tartars,  without  law,  without  govern- 
ment, and  almod  without  fociety  : theft,  rob- 
bery, and  violence,  are  authorifed  by  their 
chiefs ; they  glory  in  their  vices,  and  pay  no 
refpecd  to  virtue;  and  all  human  inditutions 
they  defpife,  excepting  fuch  as  are  founded 
upon  fanalicifm  and  fuperdition. 

They  are  inured  to  labour,  and  to  which 
they  habituate  their  horfes,  allowing  them 
rLfrediinerit  but  once  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Their 
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Their  horfes  are  necefiarily  meagre,  but  are 
excellent  courfers,  and  feem  indefatigable. 

In  general  the  Arabs  live  miferably  : they 
have  neither  bread  nor  wine,  nor  do  they  take 
the  trouble  to  cultivate  the  earth.  Inftead  of 
bread,  they  ufe  wild  grain,  mixed  and  kneaded 
with  the  milk  of  their  camels,  Iheep,  and  goats, 
Thefe  they  conduft  in  flocks  from  place  to 
place,  till  they  find  a fpot  with  fufficient  her- 
bage for  them.  On  this  fpot  they  ere£l  their 
tents,  and  live  with  their  wives  and  children 
till  the  herbage  is  confiimed,  when  they  de- 
camp, and  proceed  in  fearch  of  more. 

However  hard  may  be  their  mode  of  living, 
and  fimple  their  food,  yet  the  Arabs  are  robuft 
and  flout ; they  are  of  a tolerable  fize  and  ra- 
ther handfome.  As  the  generality  of  them  go 
naked,  or  with  the  flight  covering  of  a wretched 
fhirt,  their  fkins  are  much  fcorched  by  the  heat 
of  the  fun.  Thofe  of  the  coafts  of  Arabia- 
Felix,  and  of  the  ifland  of  Socotora,  are  more 
diminutive  ; their  complexion  is  either  afli- 
coloured  or  tawny  ; and  in  form  they  refemble 
the  Abyflinians. 

The  Arabs  paint  their  arms,  lips,  and  diffe- 
rent parts  of  their  body,  of  a deep  blue,  which 
they  penetrate  into  the  flefh  by  means  of  a kind 
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of  needle  contrived  on  purpofe,  and  it  can  ne- 
ver be  effaced.  This  ciiftom  is  alfo  common 
among  the  negroes,  who  traffic  with  the  Ma- 
hometans. Some  of  the  young  girls  among 
the  Arabs  paint  various  devices  on  their  bodies, 
of  a blue  colour,  which  is  done  by  vitriol  on 
the  point  of  a lancet,  and  this  they  confider  as 
an  embelliffiment  to  their  beauty. 

La  Boulaye  fays,  that  the  Arabian  women 
of  the  Defart  paint  their  hands,  lips,  and  chin, 
of  a blue  colour ; that  in  their  nofes  they  moftly 
have  gold  or  filver  rings,  of  three  inches  in 
diameter  ; that  though  born  fair,  they  yet  lofe 
all  their  complexion,  by  being  conftantly  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fun  ; that  the  young  girls  are  very 
agreeable,  and  immoderately  fond  of  finging  ; 
that  their  fongs  are  not  melancholy  and  plain- 
tive, like  thofe  of  the  Turks  and  Perfians,  but 
more  ftrange,  they  raife  their  voices  as  much 
as  poffible,  and  articulate  with  prodigious  ve- 
locity. 

“ The  Arabian  princelTes  and  ladies,”  fays 
another  traveller,  “ are  very  beautiful,  and  be- 
ing always  fheltered  from  the  fun,  are  very 
fair.  The  women  of  the  inferior  daffies  are 
not  only  naturally  tawny,  but  are  rendered 
much  more  fo  by  the  fun,  and  are  of  a difagree- 
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able  figure.  They  prick  their  lips  with  needles, 
and  cover  them  with  gunpowder,  mixed  with 
ox-gall,  by  which  the  lips  are  rendered  blue  and 
livid  ever  after.  In  like  manner  they  prick 
the  cheeks,  and  each  fide  of  the  mouth  and 
chin.  They  draw  a line  of  black  along  the 
eye-lids,  as  alfo  on  the  outward  corner  of  each 
eye,  that  it  may  appear  more  expanded,  for 
large  and  prominent  eyes  are  confidered  the 
principal  beauty  of  the  Eaftern  women.  To 
exprefs  the  beauty  of  a woman,  the  Arabs  fay, 
“ She  has  the  eyes  of  the  antelope.”  To  this 
animal  they  always  compare  their  miftrefles  ; 
and  black  eyes,  or  the  eyes  of  the  antelope, 
never  fail  to  be  the  burden  of  their  love-fongs. 
Than  the  antelope  nothing  can  be  more  beau- 
tiful ; and  it  particularly  difcovers  a certain  in- 
nocent fear,  which  bears  a ftrong  refemblance 
to  the  natural  modefty  and  timidity  of  a young 
woman.  The  ladies,  and  women  newly  mar- 
ried, blacken  their  eye-brows,  and  make  them 
unite  on  the  middle  of  the  forehead  ; they  alfo 
prick  their  arms  and  hands,  and  form  upon 
them  figures  of  animals,  flowers,  &c.  They 
alfo  paint  their  nails  of  a reddilh  colour.  The 
men  paint  the  tails  of  their  horfes  with  this  co- 
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lour.  The  women  wear  rings  in  their  ears, 
and  bracelets  upon  their  arms  and  legs.” 

To  this  account  it  maybe  added,  that  the 
Arabs  are  all  jealous  of  their  wives,  and  that, 
whether  they  obtain  them  by  purchafe  or  carry 
them  away  by  force,  they  treat  them  with 
mildnefs,  and  even  with  refpedf. 

The  Egyptians,  though  they  live  fo  near  the 
Arabians,  have  the  fame  religion,  and  are  go- 
verned by  the  fame  laws,  yet  they  are  very 
different  in  their  manners  and  cuftoms.  In  all 
the  towns  and  villages  along  the  Nile,  forex- 
ample,  we  meet  with  girls  fet  apart  for  the  em- 
braces of  travellers,  without  any  obligation  to 
pay  for  fuch  indulgence.  For  this  purpofe  they 
have  houfes  always  full  of  thefe  girls  ; and 
Avhen  a rich  man  finds  himfelf  dying,  as  an  aft 
of  pious  charity  he  difburfes  a fum  of  money 
to  provide  damfels  and  an  edifice  of  this  kind. 
When  any  of  thefe  girls  have  a male  child,  the 
mother  is  obliged  to  rear  him  till  the  age  of 
three  or  four,  after  which  flte  carries  him  to 
the  patron  of  the  houfe,  or  his  heir,  who  em- 
ploys him  as  one  of  his  flaves.  The  girls, 
however,  remain  with  the  mother,  and  when 
of  a proper  age  they  fupply  her  place. 

The  Egyptian  women  are  very  brown,  their 
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eyes  are  lively,  their  ftature  rather  low,  their 
mode  of  drefs  by  no  rheans  agreeable,  and  their 
converfation  very  tirefome.  They  are  re- 
markable for  bearing  a number  of  children  ; 
and  Tome  travellers  pretend,  that  the  fertility 
occafioned  b)-  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  is  not 
confined  to  the  earth,  but  to  the  human  and 
animal  creation.  They  add,  that  by  drinking  of 
the  Nile,  or  by  bathing  in  it,  the  firft  two  months 
after  its  overflow,  which  are  thofe  of  July  and 
Auguft,  the  women  generally  conceive ; that  in 
April  and  May  they  are  as  generally  delivered, 
and  that  cows  almoft  always  bring  forth  two 
calves,  a ewe,  two  lambs,  &c. 

To  reconcile  this  benign  influence  of  the 
Nile  with  the  troublefome  diforders  occafioned 
by  it  would  be  difficult.  Granger  fays,  that  in 
Egypt  the  air  is  unwholefome  ; that  the  eyes 
are  peculiarly  fubjedf  to  difeafes,  fo  inveterate 
that  many  lofe  their  fight  ; that  in  this  country 
there  are  more  blind  people  than  in  any  other; 
and  that  during  the  increafe  of  the  Nile  the 
generality  of  the  inhabitants  are  afflicted  with 
obftinate  dyfenteries,  occafioned  by  the  water 
being  then  ftrongly  impregnated  with  faline 
particles. 

Though  the  women  of  Egypt  are  com- 
monly fmall,  yet  the  men  are  of  a good  height. 
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Both,  generally  fpeaking,  are  of  an  olive  co- 
lour, and  the  more  we  remove  from  Cairo  the 
more  tawny  we  find  the  natives,  till  we  come 
to  the  confines  of  Nubia,  where  they  are  nearly 
as  black  as  the  Nubians  themfelves. 

The  greateft  dcfedls  of  the  Egyptians  are, 
idlenefs  and  cowardice.  They  do  nothing  the 
whole  day  but  drink  coffee,  fmoke  tobacco, 
flecp,  or  chatter  in  the  ftreets.  They  are  ex- 
tremely ignorant,  yet  are  full  of  the  mod  ri- 
diculous vanity.  Though  they  cannot  deny 
they  have  loft  that  noblencfs  they  once  poifef- 
fed,  their  fkill  in  fciences  and  in  arms,  their 
hiftory,  and  even  their  language  ; and  that 
from  an  illuftrious  nation  they  have  degenerat- 
ed into  a people  daftardly  and  enflaved,  they 
yet  fcruple  not  to  defpife  all  other  nations,  and 
to  take  offence  at  adviling  them  to  fend  their 
children  into  Europe,  to  acquire  a knowledge 
of  the  arts  and  fciences. 

Of  a diftincl  origin  are  the  numerous  na- 
tives that  inhabit  the  coafts  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, between  Egypt  and  the  weftern  ocean, 
as  well  as  the  extenfive  territories  from  Bar- 
bary to  Mount  Atlas.  The  Arabs,  Vandals, 
Spaniards,  and,  more  anciently,  the  Romans 
and  the  Egyptians,  peopled  thefe  regions  with 
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men  very  different  from  each  other.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  mountains  of  Arras,  for 
example,  have  an  afpeft  and  complexion  very 
different  from  thofe  of  their  neighbours;  their 
fkin,  far  from  being  taw^ny,  is  fair  and  ruddy  ; 
and  their  hair  is  of  a deep  yellow,  while  that 
of  the  adjacent  nations  is  black  ; circumftances 
which  have  led  Dr.  Shaw  to  fuppofe  them  the 
defcendants  of  the  Vandals,  who,  on  their 
expulfion,  might  have  fettled  in  fome  parts  of 
thefe  mountains. 

The  w'omen  of  the  kingdom  of  Tripoli, 
though  fo  near  to  thofe  of  Egypt,  have  yet  no 
refemblance  to  them.  The  former  are  tall ; 
and  they  even  confider  length  of  flature  as  an 
effential  article  of  beauty.  Like  the  Arabian 
women  they  mark  their  cheeks  and  chin  ; and 
as  in  Turkey  they  fo  highly  efteem  red  hair, 
they  even  paint  that  of  their  children  with 
Vermillion. 

In  general  the  Mooriflt  women  affect  towear 
their  hair  down  to  their  heels,  and  thofe  whofe 
hair  is  lefs  in  length,  ufe  falfe  locks  ; and  they 
all  adorn  their  treffes  with  ribbons.  The  hair 
of  the  eye-lids  they  tinge  with  the  duft  of  black 
lead  ; and  the  dark  colour  which  this  gives  to 
the  eyes  they  efteem  a fingular  beauty.  In 
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this  circumflance,  indeed  they  differ  not  from 
the  women  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 

Moft  part  of  the  Moqrifli  women  would 
pafs  for  handfome  even  in  Europe.  The 
fkin  of  their  children  is  exceedingly  fair  and 
delicate  ; and  though  the  boys,  by  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fun,  foon  grow  fwarthy,  yet  the 
girls,  who  are  kept  more  at  home,  retain  their 
beauty  till  the  age  of  30  when  they  commonly 
ceafe  to  have  children.  At  this  premature 
fterility  they  have  lefs  caufe  to  repine,  as  they 
are  often  mothers  at  the  age  of  1 1,  and  grand- 
mothers at  that  of  22  i and  living  as  long  as 
European  women,  they  commonly  fee  feveral 
generations. 

In  reading  Marmorsdefeription  of  thefe  dif- 
ferent nations,  it  is  evident  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  mountains  of  Barbary  are  fair,  and 
thofe  of  the  fea-coafls  and  plains  are  very 
brown  and  tawny.  He  fays  exprefsly,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Capex,  a city  of  T unis,  are 
poor  people  exceedingly  black  ; that  thofe  who 
dwell  on  the  river  Dara,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Morocco,  are  very  tawny  ; and  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  Zarhou,  and  of  the  mountains  of 
Fez,  on  the  fide  of  Mount  Atlas,  are  white. — 
He  adds,  that  the  latter  are  fo  little  affciled  by 
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cold,  that  even  in  froft  and  fnow  their  drefs  is 
very  flight ; and  through  the  whole  year  they 
go  with  the  head  uncovered.  The  Numi- 
dians,  he  fays,  are  rather  tawny  than  black  ; 
the  women  are  tolerably  fair,  and  even  lufty, 
though  the  men  are  meagre  ; but  that  the  inha~ 
bitants  of  Guaden,  at  the  extremity  of  Numi- 
dia,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Senegal,  are  rather 
black  than  tawny  ; that,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  province  of  Dara,  the  women  are  beauti- 
ful and  frefh-coloured  ; and  that  throughout 
the  whole  region  negro-flaves  of  both  fexes 
are  numerous. 

The  difference  then  is  not  great  among  the 
nations  that  dwell  between  the  20th,  30th,  or- 
35th  degree  north  latitude,  in  the  old  conti- 
nent ; that  is  from  the  Mogul  empire  to  Bar- 
bary, and  even  from  the  Ganges  to  the  weftern 
coafts  of  Morocco,  if  we  except  the  varieties 
occafioned  by  the  mixture  with  more  northern 
nations,  by  which  fome  of  thefe  vaft  countries 
have  been  conquered  and  peopled.  In  this 
territory,  the  extent  of  which  is  not  lefs  than 
2000  leagues,  the  inhabitants  are  in  general 
brown  and  tawny,  yet  well  made,  and  tolerably 
handfome. 
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If  we  next  examine  thofe  who  live  in  cli- 
mates more  temperate,  we  fhall  find  that  the 
people  northward  of  Mogul  and  Perfia,  the 
Armenians,  Turks,  Georgians,  Mingrelians, 
Circalfians,  Greeks,  and  the  Europeans  at 
large,  are  the  mofi  fair  and  handfome  in  the 
world ; and  that  however  remote  Cafhmirc  may 
be  from  Spain,  or  Circafiia  from  France,  yet 
fituated  nearly  at  the  fame  difiance  from  the 
equator,  the  refemblance  between  the  natives 
is  fingularly  firiking. 

The  people  of  Cafhmire,  fays  Bernier,  are 
celebrated  for  beauty  ; they  are  as  well  made 
as  the  Europeans  ; they  have  nothing  of  the 
Tartar-vifage ; nor  have  they  that  flat  nofe,and 
thofe  pig’s  eyes  we  met  with  among  their  neigh- 
bours. The  women  are  particularly  hand- 
fome ; and  it  is  very  common  for  firangers,  on 
coming  to  the  court  of  Mogul,  to  provide 
themfelves  with  wives  from  Cafhmire,  in  order 
to  have  children  that  may  pafs  for  true  Moguls. 

The  natives  of  Georgia  are  of  a more  re- 
fined extraction  than  thofe  of  Caflimire.  In 
the  whole  of  that  country  we  find  not  an  ugly 
face ; and  the  women  enjoy  from  Nature  graces 
fuperior  to  thofe  of  any  other  race.  They  are 
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tall  and  well-lhaped;  their  waift  is  exceedingly 
delicate,  and  their  faces  are  truly  charming. 
The  men  are  alfo  very  handfome  ; and  from 
their  natural  ingenuity,  were  it  not  counter- 
afled  by  a wretched  education,  which  renders 
them  ignorant  and  vicious,  they  might  fiiccefs- 
fully  cultivate  the  arts  and  fciences.  In  no 
country  whatever,  perhaps,  are  libertinifm  and 
drunkennefs  carried  to  fo  great  a pitch  as  in 
Georgia.  Chardin  fays,  that  even  the  clergy 
are  exceedingly  addifted  to  wine  ; that  in  the 
charadler  of  (laves  they  retain  a number  of 
concubines,  and  that  at  this  cuftom,  as  being 
general,  and  even  authorifed,  no  perfon  takes 
oiFence.  He  adds,  that  the  prefeft  of  the  Ca- 
puchins affured  him,  that  the  Patriarch  of 
Georgia  publicly  declares,  that  he  who  at  the 
grand  feftivals,  as  thofe  of  Eafter  and  Chrift- 
mas,  does  not  get  drunk  is  unworthy  to  be  cal- 
led a Chriftian,  and  ought  to  be  excommuni- 
cated. With  all  their  vices  the  Georgians  are 
a civil  and  a humane  people,  little  fubjedl  to 
pallion,  but  irreconcileable  enemies  when  pro- 
voked and  have  conceived  an  antipathy. 

The  women  of  Circallia,”  fays  Struys,  “are 
alfo  exceedingly  fair  and  beautiful.  Their 
complexion  has  the  fineft  tints,  their  forehead 
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is  large  and  fmooth,  and  without  the  aid  of 
art  their  eye-brows  are  fo  delicate,  that  they 
appear  as  curved  threads  of  filk.  Their  eyes 
are  large,  expredive,  and  full  of  fire  ; their  nofes 
finely  lhaped,  and  their  lips  perfedl  Vermillion  ; 
their  mouths  are  fmall,  and  confiantly  expref- 
five  of  fmiles,  and  their  chins  form  the  termi- 
nation of  a perfc£l  oval.  Their  necks  and 
breads  are  admirably  formed  ; their  flature  is 
tall,  and  the  ihape.  of  their  body  eafy  ; their 
Ikin  is  white  as  fnow,  and  their  hair  of  the  mofl; 
beautiful  black.  They  wear  a little  black  duff 
cap,  over  which  is  fadened  a roller  of  the 
fame  colour  ; but  what  is  truly  ridiculous,  the 
widows,  indcad  of  this  roller,  wear  the  bladder 
of  an  ox,  or  a cow,  blown  out  as  much  as 
podible,  which  disfigures  them  amazingly.  In 
fummer  the  inferior  clades  wear  nothing  but  a 
Ihift,  which  is  open  down  to  the  middle,  and  is 
generally  blue,  yellow,  or  red.  Though  tole- 
rably familiar  with  drangers  they  are  faithful 
to  their  hufbands,  who  are  by  no  means  jealous 
of  them.” 

Tavernier  fays  alfo,  that  the  women  of  Co- 
mania  and  Circadia  are,  like  thofe  of  Georgia, 
very  fhapely  and  beautiful ; that  they  retain  the 
fredinefs  of  their  complexion  till  the  age  of 
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4.5  or  50  ; that  they  are  all  very  induftrious, 
and  often  employed  in  the  moll  fervile  offices. 
In  marriage  thefe  people  poifels  an  uncommon 
degree  of  liberty.  If  the  hufband  is  not  con- 
tented with  his  wife,  and  he  makes  his  com- 
plaint firil,  the  lord  of  the  diflridl  fends  for  the 
wife,  orders  her  to  be  fold,  and  provides  the 
hufband  with  another.  If  the  woman  com- 
plains firft,  her  hufband  is  taken  from  her,  and 
fhe  is  left  at  her  freedom. 

The  Mingrelians  are  faid  to  be  as  beautiful, 
and  as  well  fhaped  as  the  Georgians  or  Cir- 
calbans  ; and  indeed  they  all  feem  to  be  of  the 
fame  race.  The  women  of  Mingrelia,  fays 
Chardin,  are  very  handfome,  have  a majefiic 
air,  their  faces  and  forms  are  admirable,  and 
have  a look  fo  engaging  as  to  attradl  every 
beholder.  Thofe  who  are  lefs  handfome,  or  ad- 
vanced in  years,  daub  their  eye  brows,  cheeks, 
forehead,  nofe,  and  chin  with  paint ; the  reft 
only  paint  the  eye-brows.  They  beftow  every 
poffible  attention  to  their  drefs,  v.  hich  isfimilar 
to  that  of  the  Perfians.  They  are  lively,  civil, 
and  obliging,  yet  full  of  perfidy,  and  there  is 
no  wickednefs  they  will  not  put  in  pradlice  in 
order  to  obtain,  to  preferve,  or  get  rid  of  a 
lover.  The  men  have  likewifemany  bad  qua- 
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lities.  They  are  all  bred  up  to  thievery,  which 
they  make  a bufinefs  and  amufetnent.  With 
infinite  fatisfadlion  do  they  relate  the  different 
depredations  they  have  committed,  for  which 
they  are  extolled,  and  derive  their  greatefl  glory. 
In  Mingrelia,  falfehood,  robbery,  and  murder, 
they  call  good  actions ; whoredom,  bigamy, 
and  inceft,  virtuous  habits.  The  hufbands  are 
little  difiurbed  with  jcaloufy  ; and  when  he 
detedls  his  wife  in  the  adlual  embraces  of  her 
gallant,  he  has  only  a right  to  demand  a pig 
from  him,  which  is  his  only  atonement,  his 
only  revenge ; and  the  pig  they  generally  eat 
between  them.  They  pretend  it  is  a very  good 
and  laudable  cuflom  to  have  a number  of  wives 
andconcubines,  becaufe  they  can  have  a greater 
increafe  of  children,  whom  they  can  fell  for 
gold,  or  exchange  for  goods  or  provifions. 
The  Mingrelian  flaves  are  not  very  dear.  A 
man  from  the  age  of  25  to  40  is  purchafed 
for  15  crowns,  and  if  older  for  eight  or  ten  ; 
a handfome  girl,  from  1 3 to  1 8 for  20  crowns ; 
a woman  for  12 crowns;  and  a child  for  three 
or  four. 

The  Turks,  who  purchafe  a vafl  number  of 
thefe  flaves,  are  fo  intermixed  with  Armenians, 
Georgians, Turcomans,  Arabs,  Egyptians,  and 
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even  Europeans,  it  is  hardly  pofhble  to  diftin- 
guifli  the  real  natives  of  Afia  Minor,  Syria, 
and  the  reft  of  Turkey.  The  Turkifh  men 
are  generally  robuft,  and  tolerably  well  marie, 
and  it  is  rare  to  find  a deformed  perfon  among 
them.  The  women  are  alfo  commonly  beau- 
tiful, and  free  from  blemiihes  ; they  are  very 
fair,  becaufe  they  feldom  ftir  from  home,  and 
never  without  being  veiled. 

According  to  Belon,  there  is  not  a woman 
in  Afia  wTofe  complexion  is  not  frefh  as  a 
rofe,  whofe  fkin  is  not  fair,  delicate,  and  fmooth 
as  velvet.  Of  the  earth  of  Chian,  diluted, 
they  form  a kind  of  ointment,  with  which  they 
rub  all  over  their  bodies  before  they  bathe. 
Some  likewife  paint  their  eye-brows  black, 
while  others  eradicate  the  hair  with  rufma,  and 
and  paint  themfelves  eye-brow's  in  the  form  of 
a crefcent,  which  are  beautiful  W'hen  viewed  at  a 
diftance,  but  quite  the  reverfe  when  examined 
more  clofely.  This  cuftom  is  very  ancient. 
Among  the  Turks,  he  adds,  neither  men  nor 
women  wear  hair  on  any  part  of  the  body,  the 
head  and  chin  excepted  ; that  they  ufe  rufma 
mixed  with  quick  lime,  and  diluted  in  water, 
which  they  apply  betore  they  go  into  the  warm 
bath  ,and  fo  foon  as  they  begin  to  fvveat  in  thus 
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bathing  the  hair  rubs  off  with  the  hand,  and 
the  fkin  remains  foft  and  fmooth,  as  if  there 
had  never  been  any  upon  it.  He  remarks 
farther,  that  in  Egypt  there  is  a fhrub  called 
Alcanna,  the  leaves  of  which  dried  and  powder- 
ed make  a reddifh  yellow  colour,  which  the 
women  of  Turkey  ufe  to  colour  their  hair, 
hands,  and  feet.  With  this  they  alfo  tinge  the 
hair  of  their  infants,  and  the  manes  of  their 
horfes.  The  Turkifh  women  employ  every 
art  to  add  to  their  beauty,  as  do  alfo  the  Per- 
fian,  but  the  articles  they  ufe  are  different,  as 
the  men  of  the  former  prefer  red,  and  thofe  of 
the  latter  brown  complexions. 

It  has  been  pretended  that  the  Jews,  who 
came  originally  from  Syria  and  Palefline, 
have  the  fame  brown  complexion  they  had 
formerly.  As  MifTion,  however,  juflly  ob- 
ferves,  the  Jews  of  Portugal  alone  are  tawny. 
As  they  always  marry  with  their  own  tribe, 
the  complexion  of  the  parents  is  tranfmitted 
to  the  child,  and  thus  with  little  diminution 
preferved,  even  in  the  northern  countries. 
The  German  Jews,  thofe  of  Prague,  for  ex- 
ample, are  not  more  fwarthy  than  the  other 
Germans. 
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The  prefent  natives  of  Judea  refemble  the 
other  Turks,  being  only  a little  more  brown 
than  thofe  of  Conftantinople,  or  on  the  coafts 
of  the  Black  Sea,  in  like  manner  as  the  Ara- 
bians are  more  brown  than  the  Syrians,  from 
their  fituation  being  more  fouthern. 

It  is  the  fame  with  the  Greeks.  Thofe  of 
the  northern  parts  are  more  fair,  while  thofe  of 
the  fouthern  iflands  or  provinces  are  brown. 
Generally  fpeaking,  the  Greek  women  are 
more  handfome  and  vivacious  than  the  Turks; 
they  alfo  enjoy  a greater  degree  of  liberty. 
Carreri  fays,  the  women  of  the  ifland  of  Chio 
are  fair,  handfome,  lively,  and  very  familiar 
with  the  men  ; that  the  girls  fee  ftrangers 
without  reftraint ; and  that  they  all  have  their 
necks  uncovered.  He  likewife  fays,  that  the 
Greek  women  have  the  fineft  hair  in  the  world, 
efpecially  in  the  vicinage  of  Conftantinople ; 
but  that  thofe  whofe  hair  defcends  to  the  heels, 
have  features  lefs  regular. 

The  Greeks  confider  large  eyes,  and  elevat- 
ed eye-brows,  as  a very  great  beauty  in  either 
fex  ; and  we  may  remark  in  all  the  bulls  and 
medals  of  ancient  Greeks,  the  eyes  are  much 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  ancient  Romans. 
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The  inhabitants  of  the  Archipelago  are  ex- 
cellent fwimmers  and  divers.  According  to 
Thevenot,  they  are  trained  to  the  pradlice  of 
bringing  up  goods  which  have  been  funk  into 
the  fea  ; and  that  in  the  ifland  of  Samos,  a 
young  man  has  no  chance  of  obtaining  a wife, 
unlefs  he  can  dive  eight,  and  Dapper  fays 
twenty  fathoms.  The  latter  adds,  that  in 
fome  of  the  iflands,  as  in  Nicaria,  they  have  a 
Ih'ange  cuftom  of  fpeaking  to  each  other  at  a 
diftance,  and  that  their  voices  are  fo  llrong, 
that  when  a quarter  of  a league,  nay  even  a 
whole  league  afunder,  they  maintain  a conver- 
fation,  though  not  without  long  intervals,  as 
after  a queltion  is  aflced,  the  anfwer  does  not 
arrive  for  feveral  feconds. 

The  Greeks,  Neapolitans,  Sicilians,  Cor- 
ficans,  Sardinians,  and  Spaniards,  being  fituat- 
ed  nearly  under  the  fame  line,  are  uniform  in 
point  of  complexion.  Thofe  people  are  more 
fwarthy  than  the  Englifli,  French,  Germans, 
Polanders,  Moldavians,  Circaflians,  and  all  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Europe,  till 
we  advance  to  Lapland  ^ where,  as  already 
obferved,  we  find  another  race  of  men,  In 
travelling  through  Spain,  we  begin  to  perceive 
a difference  of  colour  even  at  Bayonne.  There 
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the  women  have  a complexion  more  brown, 
and'eyes  more  brilliant. 

The  Spaniards  are  meagre,  rather  fhort,  yet 
handfome.  They  are  yellow  and  fwarthy  ; 
but  their  eyes  are  beautiful,  their  teeth  well 
ranged,  and  their  features  are  regular.  Their 
children  are  born  fair  and  handfome  but  as 
they  grow  up  their  complexion  changes  fur- 
prifingly  ; the  air  and  fun  renders  them  yel- 
low and  tawny  ^ nor  is  it  difficult  to  diftinguiffi 
a Spaniard  from  a native  of  any  other  country 
in  Europe.  In  fome  provinces  of  Spain,  as  in 
the  environs  of  the  river  Bidaflba,  it  is  re- 
marked, the  inhabitants  have  ears  of  an  immo- 
derate fize. 

Black  or  brown  hair  begins  to  be  rather  un- 
frequent in  England,  Flanders,  Holland,  and 
in  the  northern  provinces  of  Germany  ; nor  is 
it  hardly  to  be  feen  in  Demuark,  Sweden,  or 
Poland.  According  to  Linnaeus,  the  Goths 
are  tall,  their  hair  fmooth  and  white  as  filver, 
and  the  iris  of  their  eye  is  bluilh.  The  Fin- 
landers are  mufcular  andflelhy  ; the  hair  long, 
and  of  a yellowifh  white,  and  the  iris  of  the 
eye  is  of  a deep  yellow. 

In  Sweden  the  women  are  exceedingly 
fruitful.  Rudbeck  fays,  that  they  commonly 
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bear  8,  lo,  or  12  children,  and  not  unoften 
i8,  20,  24,  28,  and  even  30.  He  adds,  that 
the  men  often  live  to  the  age  of  100,  fome  to 
that  of  140;  that  one  Swede  lived  to  156  years, 
and  another  161. 

This  author  is  an  enthufiaft  with  regard  to 
his  country,  and  according  to  him,  Sweden  is 
the  firft  country  in  the  world.  This  fertility 
in  the  women  does  not  imply  a greater  pro- 
penfity  to  love.  In  cold  countries  the  inhabi- 
tants are  far  more  chafle  than  in  warm  ; and 
though  they  produce  more  children  in  Sweden, 
the  women  are  lefs  amorous  than  thofe  of 
Spain  or  Portugal.  It  is  univerfally  known, 
that  the  northern  nations  have  to  fo  great  a 
degree  over-run  all  Europe,  that  hiftorians 
have  diftinguiflied  the  north  by  the  appellation 
ol  Oficina  Gentium. 

The  author  of  the  “ Voyages  Hifloriques 
de  I’Europe,”  agrees  with  Rudbeck,  that 
there  are  more  inftances  of  longevity  in  Swe- 
den, than  in  any  other  European  nation  ; and 
that  he  faw  feveral  perfons  who,  he  was  af- 
furcd,  had  palTed  the  age  of  150.  This  lon- 
gevity he  attributes  to  the  falubrity  of  their 
climate  ; and  of  the  people  of  Denmark  he 
makes  the  fame  remark,  the  Danes,  he  adds. 
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are  tall,  robuft,  and  of  a lively  and  florid  com- 
plexion ; that  the  women  are  likewife  very  fair, 
well  made,  and  exceedingly  prolific. 

Before  the  reign  of  Czar  Peter  I.  we  are 
told,  the  Mufcovites  had  not  emerged  from 
barbarifin.  Born  in  flavery,  they  were  igno- 
rant, brutal,  cruel,  without  courage,  and  with- 
out manners.  Men  and  women  bathed  pro- 
mifcuoufly  in  lloves  heated  to  a degree  intole- 
rable to  all  perfons  but  themfelves ; and  on 
quitting  this  warm  bath  they  plunged,  like 
the  Laplanders,  into  cold  water.  Their  food 
was  homely  ; and  their  favourite  difhes  were 
cucumbers  or  melons,  brought  from  Aftra- 
can,  which  in  fummer  they  preferved  in  a 
mixture  of  water,  flour,  and  fait.  From  ridi- 
culous fcruples  they  refrained  from  the  ufe  of 
feveral  meats,  particularly  pigeons  and  veal. 
Yet  even  at  this  period  of  unrefinement,  the 
women  were  fldlled  in  the  arts  of  colouring 
their  cheeks,  plucking  out  their  eye-brows, 
and  painting  artificial  ones.  They  alfo  adorn- 
ed themfelves  with  pearls  and  jewels,  and  their 
garments  were  made  of  rich  and  valuable 
fluffs.  From  thefe  circumftances  does  it  not 
appear,  that  the  babarlfm  of  the  Mufcovites 
was  near  a clofe,  and  that  their  fovereign  had 
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lefs  trouble  in  polifhing  them  than  fome  au- 
thors have  endeavoured  to  infinuate  ? They  are 
now  a people  civilized,  commercial,  ftudious 
of  the  arts  and  I'ciences,  fond  of  fpedlacles,  and 
ingenious  novelties. 

Some  authors  have  faid  that  the  air  of  Muf- 
covy  is  fo  falutary,  as  to  prevent  its  being  vi- 
fited  with  a peltilence.  In  the  annals  of  the 
countr)',  however,  it  is  recorded,  that  in  the  year 
1^41,  and  during  the  fix  fubfequent  years,  the 
Mufcovites  were  dreadfully  afilidled  with  a 
contagious  diflemper,  infomuch  that  even  the 
conftitution  of  their  defcendants  has  been  alter- 
ed by  it  ] few'  of  the  inhabitants  attaining  now' 
the  age  of  an  100,  whereas  before  that  period 
numbers  lived  much  beyond  it. 

The  Jngrians  and  Carelians,  who  inhabit  the 
northern  provinces  of  Mufeovy,  and  are  the 
original  natives  of  the  country  round  Peterf- 
burgh,  are  men  of  v igour  and  robiifl  conftitu- 
tions.  Their  complexion  is  generally  fair  ; 
they  refemblc  the  Finlanders,  and  fpeak  the 
fame  language,  which  has  no  affinity  to  that  of 
any  other  European  nation. 

By  this  hiltorical  defeription  of  all  the  diffe- 
rent inhabitants  of  Europe  and  Afia,  it  appears 
that  the  variation  in  their  colour  depends 
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greatly,  though  not -entirely,  on  the  climates. 
There  are  many  other  caufes,  by  which  not 
only  the  colour,  but  even  the  form  and  features 
may  be  influenced  ; and  among  the  principal 
may  be  reckoned  the  nature  of  the  food,  and 
the  manners,  or  mode  of  living.  A civilized 
people,  who  enjoy  a life  of  eafe  and  tranquillity, 
and  who,  by  the  fuperintendance  of  a well 
regulated  government,  are  prote£led  from  the 
fear  of  oppreflion  and  mifery,  will,  from  thefe 
reafons  alone,  be  more  handfome  and  vigorous 
than  thofe  of  a favage  and  carelefs  nation,  of 
which  each  individual,  deriving  no  afliftance 
from  focicty,  is  obliged  to  provide  for  his  own 
fubfiftance,  to  fuftain  alternately  the  excefles 
• of  hunger  and  the  effefls  of  unwholefome 
food  ; to  be  alternately  exhaufted  with  labour 
and  laflitude  ; and  to  undergo  the  rigours  of 
a fevere  climate,  without  being  able  to  fhel- 
ter  himfelf  from  them  ; to  a£l,  in  a word, 
more  frequently  like  an  animal  than  a man. 
In  the  fuppolition  that  two  nations,  thus 
differently  circumftanced,  were  even  to  live 
in  the  fame  climate,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  the  favage  people  would  be  more  ugly, 
tawny,  .diminutive,  and  more  wrinkled,  than 
thofe  enjoying  civilized  fociety.  Should  the 
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former  poflefs  any  advantage,  it  would  confifl: 
in  the  fiiperior  ftrength,  or  rather  hardinefs  of 
thebody.  It  might  likewife  happen  that  among 
the  favage  people  there  would  be  fewer  in- 
ftances  of  lamenefs  or  bodily  deformities  ; for 
in  a civilized  ftate,  where  one  individual  con- 
tributes to  the  fiipport  of  another,  where  the 
Ilrong  has  no  power  over  the  weak,  where  the 
qualities  of  the  body  are  lefs  dleemed  than 
thofe  of  the  mind,  men  thus  defective  live  and 
' even  multiply  ; but  among  a favage  people,  as 
each  individual  fubfifts  and  defends  himfelf 
merely  by  his  corporal  ftrength  and  addrefs, 
thofe  who  are  unhappily  born  weak  and  defec- 
tive, or  who  become  fick  or  difabled,  foon  ceafe 
to  form  a part  of  their  number. 

We  muft  then  admit  of  three  caufes  as 
jointly  produftive  of  the  varieties  which  we 
have  remarked  in  the  different  nations  of  the 
earth.  Firft,  the  influence  of  the  climate  ; 
fecondly,  the  food  ; and  thirdly,  the  manners  ; 
the  two  laft  having  great  dependance  on  the 
former.  But  before  we  lay  down  the  reafons 
on  which  this  opinion  is  founded,  it  is  neceffary 
to  deferibe  the  people  of  Africa  and  America  in 
the  fame  manner  as  we  have  thofe  of  Europe 
and  Afia. 
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The  nations  of  the  whole  northern  part  of 
Africa,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Tropic, 
we  have  already  mentioned.  All  thofe  beyond 
the  Tropic,  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Ocean, 
an  extent  of  100  or  150  leagues,  are  of  the 
Moorifh  fpecies,  though  fo  tawny  that  they 
appear  almoft  black.  The  women  are  rather 
fairer  than  the  men,  and  tolerably  handfome. 
Among  thefe  Moors  there  is  a vaft  number  of 
mulattoes,  who  are  of  a black  ftill  more  deep, 
their  mothers  being  negro  women,  whom  the 
Moors  purchafe,  and  by  whom  they  have  a 
number  of  children. 

Beyond  this  territory,  in  the  17th  or  i8th 
degree  of  north  latitude,  we  find  the  negroes 
of  Senegal  and  Nubia,  both  on  the  coafi:  of  the 
weftern  ocean  and  that  of  the  Red  Sea  ; and 
after  them  all  the  other  nations  of  Africa, 
from  the  18th  degree  north  to  the  i8th  degree 
fouth  latitude,  are  perfectly  black,  the  Ethio- 
pians or  Abyfiinians  excepted.  The  portion 
of  the  globe  by  Nature  allotted  to  this  race  of 
men,  therefore,  contains  an  extent  of  ground, 
parallel  to  the  equator,  of  about  goo  leagues 
in  breadth,  and  confiderably  more  in  length, 
efpecially  northward  of  the  equinoxial  line. 
Beyond  the  l8th  or  2oth  degree  of  fouth  lati- 
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tilde  the  natives  are  no  longer  negroes,  as  ■will 
appear  when  we  come  to  fpeak  of  the  CafFres 
and  Hottentots. 

By  confounding  the  Ethiopians  with  their 
neighbours  the  Nubians,  who  are  neverthelefs 
of  a different  race,  we  have  been  long  in  an 
error  with  refpeCl  to  their  colour  and  fea- 
tures. Marmol  fays,  that  the  Ethiopians  are  ab- 
folutely  black,  that  they  have  large  faces  and 
Hat  nofes,  and  in  this  defeription  the  Dutch  tra- 
vellers agree.'  The  truth,  however,  is,  that 
they  differ  from  the  Nubians  both  in  colour 
and  features.  The  fkin  of  the  Ethiopians  is 
brown,  or  olive-coloured,  like  that  of  the  fouth- 
ern  Arabs,  from  whom  probably  they  derive 
their  origin.  They  are  tall,  have  regular  fea- 
tures, ff  rongly  marked ; their  eyes  are  large  and 
beautiful  ; their  nofes  well  proportioned;  their 
lips  thin,  and  their  teeth  white.  The  Nubians, 
on  the  contrary,  have  flat  nofes,  thick  and  pro- 
minent lips,  and  their  faces  exceedingly  black. 
Thefc  Nubians  as  w'ell  as  the  Barberins,  their 
■weflern  neighbours,  are  a fpecies  of  negroes 
not  unlike  thofe  of  Senegal. 

The  Ethiopians  are  a people  between  bar- 
barifin  and  civilization.  Their  garments  are 
of  cotton  or  fdk.  Their  houfes  are  low,  and  . 
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of  abadconftrudlion:  their  lands  are  wretchedlY 
negledled,  owing  to  their  nobles,  who  defpife, 
maltreat,  and  plunder  the  citizens  and  common 
people.  Each  of  thefe  clalTes  live  feparate 
from  the  other,  and  have  their  own  villages  or 
hamlets.  Unprovided  with  fait,  they  purchafe 
it  for  its  weight  in  gold.  So  fond  are  they  of 
raw  meat,  that  at  their  feafts  the  fecond  courfe, 
which  they  confider  as  the  m.oft  delicate,  con- 
fifts  of  flefii  entirely  fo.  Though  they  have 
vines  they  make  no  wine  ; and  their  ufual  be- 
verage is  a four  compofition  made  with  tama- 
rinds. They  ufe  horfes  for  travelling,  and 
mules  for  carrying  their  m.erchandize.  Of  the 
arts  or  fciences  they  have  little  knowledge  ; 
their  language  is  without  rules ; and  their  man- 
ner of  writing,  though  their  charadfers  are  more 
beautiful  than  thofe  of  the  Arabians,  is  fo  im- 
perfedl,  that  to  write  an  epiftle  they  require 
feveral  days.  Their  mode  of  falutation  isfome- 
thing  whimfical.  Eech  takes  the  right  hand 
of  the  other,  and  carries  it  to  his  mouth  ; this 
done,  the  faluter  takes  olF  the  fcarf  of  the  per- 
fon  fainted,  and  fallens  it  round  his  own  body, 
by  which  the  latter  is  left  half  naked,  few  of 
the  Ethiopians  wearing  any  thing  more  than 
this  fcarf  and  a pair  of  cotton  drawers. 
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In  Admiral  Drake’s  voyage  round  the  world, 
he  mentions  a fa£l  which,  however  extraordi- 
nary, appears  not  incredible.  He  fays,  that  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  defarts  of  Ethiopia  there 
is  a people  called  the  Acridophagi-,  or  Locuji- 
ealen,  who  are  black,  meagre,  exceedingly 
nimble,  and  very  fmall.  In  the  fpring,  by 
certain  hot  and  weflerly  winds,  an  infinite 
number  of  locufts  are  blown  into  their  country, 
on  which,  as  they  are  unprovided  with  cattle 
or  with  fifli,  they  are  reduced  to  the  neceffity 
of  fubfilling.  After  colledling  them  in  large 
quantities  they  fait  them,  and  keep  them  for 
food  throughout  the  year.  This  w'retched 
nourilhment  produces  fingular  effedls  : they 
hardly  live  to  the  age  of  40,  and  when  they  ap- 
proach that  age  winged  infedts  engender  under 
their  fkin,  which  at  firft  creates  a violent  itch- 
ing, and  lliortly  multiply  fo  prodigioufly,  that 
their  w'hole  flcfh  fwarms  with  them.  They 
begin  by  eating  through  the  belly,  then  the 
breafi:,  and  continue  their  ravages  till  they  eat 
all  the  flefh  from  the  bones.  Thus,  by  de- 
vouring infedls  are  thefe  men  devoured  by 
them  in  turn.  Were  this  fa6l  well  authenti- 
cated it  W'ould  afford  a large  field  for  reflec- 
tion. 
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There  are  vaft  defarts  in  Ethiopia,  as  well  . 
as  in  that  traft  of  land  which  extends  to  Cape 
Gardafu.  This  country,  which  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  eaftern  part  of  Ethiopia,  is  almoft 
entirely  uninhabited.  To  the  fouth  Ethiopia 
is  bounded  by  the  Bedwins,  and  a few  other 
nations  who  follow  the  law  of  Mahomet  ; a 
circumftance  which  corroborates  the  fuppofi- 
tion,  that  the  Ethiopians  are  of  Arabian  ex- 
tradlion  ; indeed  they  are  only  feparated  by  the 
ftrait  of  Babel-Mandel ; and  therefore  it  is 
probable,  that  the  Arabians  had  formerly  in- 
vaded Ethiopia,  and  driven  the  natives  north- 
ward into  Nubia. 

The  Arabians  have  even  extended  them- 
felves  along  the  coaft  of  Melinda,  of  which  the 
inhabitants  are  of  the  Mahometan  religion, 
and  only  a tawny  complexion.  The  natives  of 
Zanguebar  are  not  black  ; they  generally  fpeak 
Arabic,  and  their  garments  are  made  of  cot- 
ton. This  country,  though  under  the  torrid 
zone,  is  not  cxceffively  hot ; and  yet  the  hair 
of  the  natives  is  black  and  frizly  like  that  of 
the  negroes,  W e find,  on  the  whole  of  this 
coaft,  as  well  as  at  Mofambique  and  Mada- 
gafcar,  fome  white  men  who,  it  is  pretended, 
came  originally  from  China  and  fettled  there, 
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in  the  time  that  the  Chinefe  navigated  all  the 
Eaftern  feas,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  are 
now  navigated  by  the  Europeans.  Whatever 
foundation  there  may  be  for  this  opinion,  it  is 
certain  that  the  natives'of  this  oriental  coaft  of 
Africa  are  black,  and  that  the  tawny  or  white 
men  we  find  there  have  come  from  other 
countries.  ^ But  to  form  a juft  idea  of  the  dif- 
ferences among  thefe  black  nations,  we  fliould 
examine  them  more  minutely. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  is  evident,  from  compar- 
ing the  deferiptions  given  by  travellers,  that 
there  is  as  much  variety  in  the  race  of  blacks 
as  in  that  of  the  whites  ; and  that,  like  the 
latter,  the  former  have  their  Tartars  and  their 
Circaffians,  Thofe  of  Guinea  are  extremely 
ugly,  and  have  an  infufferable  flench  ; thofe 
of  Sofala  and  Mofambique  are  handfome,  and 
have  no  bad  fmcll.  It  is  ncceffary  then  to 
divide  the  blacks  into  different  races;  and, 
in  my  opinion,  they  ^riay  be  reduced  to  two 
principal  ones,  that  of  the  Negroes  and 
that  of  the  Caffres.  In  the  firft  I comprehend 
the  blacks  of  Nubia,  Senegal,  CapedeVerd, 
Gambia,  Sierra- Leone,  the  Teeth  and  Gold 
Coafls,  of  the  coaft  of  Juda,  Benin,  Gabon 
Loango,  Congo,  Angola,  and  of  Benguela, 
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till  we  come  to  Cape-Negro.  In  the  fecond  I 
place  the  inhabitants  beyond  Cape-Negro  to 
the  point  of  Africa,  where  they  affume  the 
name  of  Hottentots  ; as  alfo  all  thofe  of  the 
eaftern  coafl  of  Africa,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the 
land  of  Natal,  Sofala,  Monomotapa,  Mofam- 
bique,  and  of  Melinda  ; the  blacks  of  Mada- 
gafear,  and  the  neighbouring  iflands,  are  like- 
wife  Caffres  and  not  Negroes.  Thefe  two 
races  of  black  men  refemble  each  other  more 
in  colour,  than  in  their  features,  hair,  fkin,  or 
fmell.  In  their  manners  and  difpofition  there 
is  alfo  a prodigious  difference. 

When  we  come  particularly  to  examine  the 
different  people  of  which  thefe  races  are  com- 
pofed,  we  fhall  perceive  as  many  varieties 
among  the  blacks  as  the  whites  ; and  all  the 
fhades  from  brown  to  black,  as  we  have  al- 
ready remarked  from  brown  to  fair  in  the 
white  races. 

Let  us  begin  then  with  the  countries  north- 
ward of  Senegal,  and,  in  proceeding  along 
the  coafts,  take  a view  of  all  the  different 
tribes  which  travellers  have  difeovered  and 
deferibed.  In  the  firft  place  it  is  certain, 
that  the  natives  of  the  Canary  iflands  are  not 
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Negroes  ; fince  from  authentic  information  it 
appears,  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  were  tall, 
well  made,  and  of  a becoming  complexion  ; 
that  the  women  were  handfome,  and  had  re- 
markable fine  hair  ; and  that  tho.fe  who  occu- 
pied the  fouthern  parts  were  more  of  an  olive 
colour  than  thofe  in  the  northern.  In  the  re- 
lation of  his  voyage  to  Lima,  Duret  remarks, 
that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  of 
Teneriff  were  tall  and  vigorous,  though  meagre 
and  tawny,  and  that  moft  of  them  had  flat 
nofes.  Excepting  the  flat  nofe,  therefore, 
thefe  people  had  nothing  in  common  with  the 
Negroes.  The  natives  of  Africa  in  the  fame 
latitude  with  thefe  iflands  are  Moors,  and  very 
tawny,  but  who  belong,  as  well  as  the  iflanders, 
to  the  race  of  whites. 

The  inhabitants  of  Cape-Blanc  are  Moors, 
who  follow  the  law  of  Mahomet,  and  who 
wander  about,  like  the  Arabians,  in  quell  of 
pallure  for  their  horfes,  camels,  oxen,  goats, 
and  flieep.  The  Negroes,  with  whom  they 
traffic,  give  them  eight  or  ten  Haves  for  a horfe, 
and  two  or  three  for  a camel.  It  is  from 
thefe  Moors  that  we  procure  gum-arabic, 
which  they  dilTolve  in  their  milk.  They 
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fcarcely  ever  eat  any  meat,  and  never  deftroy 
their  cattle,  unlefs  dying  of  ficknefs  or  old 
age. 

The  Moors  are  feparated  from  the  Negroes 
by  the  river  Senegal  ; they  live  on  the  north- 
fide,  and  are  only  tawny ; but  the  Negroes 
who  refide  on  the  fouth  are  abfolutely  black. 
The  Moors  lead  an  erratic  life,  while  the 
Negroes  occupy  villages  ; the  former  are  free 
and  independent,  the  latter  have  tyrants  who 
hold  them  in  flavery  ; the  Moors  are  fhort, 
meagre,  of  a difagreeable  afpedf,  but  inge- 
nious and  fubtile ; the  Negroes  are  tall,  bulky, 
and  well  made,  but  fimple  and  ftiipid.  The 
country  inhabited  by  the  Moors  is  fandy  and 
fterile,  where  verdure  is  to  be  feen  in  a very 
fev/’  places  ; that  inhabited  by  the  Negroes  is 
rich,  abounding  in  pafturage,  in  millet,  and  in 
trees  always  green,  though  few  bear  any  fruit 
fit  for  food. 

In  fome  places,  both  to  the  north  and  fouth 
of  the  river,  we  find  a fpecies  of  men  called 
Foulies,  who  feem  to  form  a fhade  between 
the  Moors  and  Negroes,  and  whom,  it  is 
poflible,  are  mulattoes  produced  by  a coali- 
tion of  the  two  nations.  Thefe  Foulies  arc  not 
black  like  the  Negroes,  yet  darker  than  the 
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Moors  ; they  are  alfo  more  civilized  than  the 
former  ; they  follow  the  law  of  Alahomet,  and 
are  hofpitable  to  ftrangers. 

The  iflands  of  Cape  de  Verd  are  peopled 
with  Mulattoes,  defcended  from  the  Portii- 
guefe,  who  nrft  fettled  there,  and  the  original 
Negro-inhabitants.  They  are  called  copper- 
colourcd '^cgxo&s,  becaufe,  though  they  refem- 
ble  the  Negroes  in  their  features,  they  are  yet 
more  of  a yellow  than  black  ; they  are  well 
made,  ingenious,  but  intolerably  indolent.  By 
hunting  and  fifhing  they  chiefly  fubfift,  and 
they  train  up  their  dogs  to  hunt  the  wild  goats. 
They  freely  refign  their  wives  and  daughters 
to  the  embraces  of  ftrangers  for  the  fmalleft 
confideration.  For  pins  and  other  trifles  they 
will  exchange  parrots.  Porcelain  fhclls,  am- 
bergris, he. 

The  firft  Negroes  we  meet  with  are  thofc 
on  the  fouth  of  the  Senegal.  Thefe  people,  as 
well  as  thofe  who  occupy  the  different  terri- 
tories between  this  river  and  that  of  Gambia, 
are  called  JaloJfs.  They  are  tall,  very  black, 
well  proportioned,  and  their  features  are  lefs 
harfli  than  thofe  of  the  other  Negroes  ; fome 
of  them,  efpecially  among  the  females,  have 
features  far  from  being  irregular.  They  have 
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the  fame  ideas  of  beauty  as  the  Europeans,  con- 
fidering  fine  eyes,  a well  formed  nofe,  fmall 
mouth  and  thin  lips,  as  eflential  ingredients  ; 
in  the  ground  of  the  pifture  alone  do  they  dif- 
fer from  us  ; for  with  them  the  colour  muft 
be  exceedingly  black  and  glofiy  to  render  it 
complete.  Their  Ikin  is  foft  and  delicate,  and, 
colour  alone  excepted,  we  find  among  them 
women  as  handfome  as  in  any  other  country  of 
the  world.  They  are  ufually  very  gay,  lively, 
and  amorous.  They  are  very  fond  of  white 
men,  whom  they  exert  every  alfiduity  to  pleafe, 
both  to  gratify  themfelves,  and  to  obtain  pre- 
fents  which  may  flatter  their  vanity.  To  their 
predile£lion  for  ftrangers  the  hufbands  make 
not  the  fmalleft  oppofition  (to  whom  indeed 
they  not  only  make  a free  offer  of  their  wives, 
daughters,  or  fifters,  but  even  conftrue  it  into  a 
difhonour,  if  that  offer  is  rejedled),  but  under- 
go all  the  violent  effefts  of  jealoufy,  if  they  de- 
te£l  them  with  any  of  their  own  nation.  Thefe 
women  are  neverwithout  apipeintheir  mouths, 
and  their  fkin,  when  they  undergo  any  extra- 
ordinary heat,  has  a difagreeable  fmell,  though 
by  no  means  fo  ftrong  as  that  of  other  Negroes. 
They  are  highly  fond  of  leaping  and  dancing  to 
the  found  of  a calebafh,  drum,  or  kettle  ; and 
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all  the  movements  of  their  dances  are  fo  many 
lafcivious  or  indecent  poftures.  They  fre- 
quently bathe  ; and  to  render  their  teeth  even, 
they  poliih  them  with  files.  The  generality  of 
the  young  women  have  figures  of  animals, 
flowers,  See.  marked  upon  their  fkin. 

While  at  work,  or  travelling,  the  Negro- 
women  almoft  always  carry  their  infants  on 
their  backs.  To  this  cuftom  fome  travellers 
aferibe  the  flat  nofe  gnd  big  bellies  among 
Negroes  5 fince  the  mother,  from  neceflarily 
giving  fudden  jerks,  is  apt  to  ftrike  the  nofe  of 
the  child  againft  her  back  ; who  in  order  to 
avoid  the  blow,  keeps  its  head  back  by  pufhing 
the  belly  forward.  The  hair  is  black  and 
woolly.  In  hair  and  in  complexion  confifts 
their  principal  difference  from  the  reft  of  man- 
kind ; and  perhaps  there  is  a ftronger  refem- 
blance  between  their  features  and  thofe  of  the 
Europeans,  than  between  the  vifage  of  a Tar- 
tar and  that  of  a Frenchman. 

Father  du  Tertre  fays  exprefsly,  that  if 
moft  negroes  are  flat-nofed,  it  is  becaufe  the 
parents  cnifti  the  nofes  of  their  children  ; that 
theyalfo  comprefs  their  lips,  to  render  them 
thick  ; and  that  thofe  who  efcape  thefe  opera- 
tions, their  features  are  as  comely  as  thofe  of 
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the  Europeans.  This  remark,  however,  ap- 
plies only  to  the  negroes  of  Senegal,  who  of  all 
others  are  the  moft  beautiful.  Among  all 
other  negroes  thick  lips,  broad  and  fiat  nofes, 
appear  formed  as  gifts  by  nature  ; and  which 
are  by  them  confidered  fo  much  as  beauties 
that  every  art  is  ufed  upon  the  children,  who  at 
their  birth  difcover  a deficiency  in  thofe  orna- 
ments. 

The  negro  women  are  very  fruitful ; in 
child-birth  they  experience  little  difficulty,  and 
require  not  the  fmalleft  afiiftance  ; nor  of  its 
effedls  do  they  feel  any  confequence  beyond  the 
fecond  day.  As  niirfes  and  mothers  they  de- 
ferve  great  encomiums,  being  exceedingly  ten- 
der of  their  children.  They  are  more  inge- 
nious and  alert  than  the  men,  and  they  even 
fludy  to  acquire  the  virtues  of  difcretion  and 
temperance.  Father  Jaric  fays,  that  to  habi- 
tuate themfelves  to  eat  and  fpeak  little,  the 
Jaloff  negro  women  put  water  into  their 
mouths  in  the  morning,  and  keep  it  there  till 
the  hour  allotted  for  the  firfl;  meal  arrives. 

The  negroes  of  the  ifiand  of  Goree,  and  of 
the  Cape  de  Verd  coaft,  are,  like  thofe  of  Se- 
negal, well  made,  and  very  black.  So  highly 
do  they  prize  tficir  colour,  which  is  alfo  glofiy, 
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that  they  defpife  thofe  who  are  not  the  fame  as 
much  as  white  men  defpife  the  tawny.  They 
areftrong  and  robuft,  but  indolent  and  flothful, 
and  cultivate  neither  corn  wine,  nor  fruit. 
Rarely  do  they  eat  meat ; fifh  and  millet  are 
their  chief  fuftenance.  They  eat  no  herbs, 
and  becaufe  Europeans  do  they  compare  them 
to  horfes.  Of  fpirituous  liquors  they  are  fond 
to  an  excefs,  and  for  which  they  will  fell  their 
relations,  children,  and  even  themfelves.  They 
go  almoft  naked,  wearing  only  a fmall  piece  of 
calico,  which  defcends  from  the  waifl;  to  the 
middle  of  the  thigh,  and  which  they  fay,  is  all 
that  the  heat  of  the  climate  will  allow  them 
to  wear.  Notwithftanding  their  poverty,  and 
vvretchednefs  of  food,  they  are  contented  and 
cheerful.  They  alfo  think  their  country  is  the 
finefl:  in  the  world,  and  that  becaufe  they  are 
the  blacked:,  they  are  the  mod  beautiful  of 
men  ; and  were  it  not  that  their  w'omen  difco- 
ver  a fondnefs  for  white  men,  they  would  deem 
them  unworthy  of  their  notice. 

Though  the  negroes  of  Sierra  Leona  are 
lefs  black  than  thofe  of  Senegal,  they  are  not, 
however,  as  Struys  aderts,  of  a reddiih  colour. 
The  cudom  prevalent  among  them,  as  well  as 
among  the  negroes  of  Guinea,  of  painting 
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their  bodies  with  red,  and  other  colours,  poffi- 
bly  mifled  that  author.  Among  the  latter  the 
women  are  more  debauched  than  at  Senegal ; 
prodigious  numbers  of  them  are  common  prof- 
titutes,  from  which  they  incur  not  the  fmalleft 
difgrace.  Both  fexes  go  with  their  heads  un- 
covered, and  their  hair,  which  is  very  fhort, 
they  (have  or  cut  in  various  forms.  In  their 
ears  they  wear  pendants,  which  weigh  three 
or  four  ounces,  made  of  teeth,  horns,  fhells, 
wood,  &c.  Some  have  the  upper  lip  or  noftrils 
pierced  for  the  fame  purpofe.  They  wear  a 
kind  of  apron  made  of  apes  fkins  and  the  bark 
of  trees.  They  eat  filh  and  flefh,  but  yams  and 
bananas  are  their  chief  food.  They  have  no 
paffions  but  for  women,  and  no  inclinations 
but  to  remain  idle  and  inadlive.  They  live  in 
wretched  huts,  frequently  fituated  on  dreary 
wilds,  though  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fertile 
and  delightful  fpots.  The  roads  from  one 
place  to  another  are  commonly  twice  as  long 
as  they  need  be  ; they  never  attempt  to  curtail 
them,  and  even  when  told  how  in  half  the  time 
they  may  reach  any  particular  fpot,  they  perfifl: 
in  mechanically  following  the  beaten  path. 
They  never  meafure  time,  nor  have  the  fmal- 
left idea  of  its  value. 
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Though  the  negroes  of  Guinea  are  gene- 
rally healthy,  they  feldom  attain  old  age.  A 
negro  at  the  age  of  50  is  a very  old  man. 
This  contra£led  period  of  exiftence  may,  with 
great  probability,  be  imputed  to  the  premature 
intercourfe  between  the  fexes.  The  boys,  in 
their  tendered  years,  are  permitted  to  purfue 
every  debauchery ; and  as  for  the  girls,  nothing 
in  the  whole  country  is  fo  rare  as  to  find  one 
w^ho  remembers  the  period  at  which  die  ceafed 
to  be  a virgin. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Thomas, 
of  Annobona,  &c.  are  negroes  fimilar  to  thofe 
of  the  neighbouring  continent.  Difperfed, 
however,  by  the  Europeans,  they  are  few  in 
number,  and  thofe  fubjedted  to  the  bondage  of 
their  invaders.  Both  fexes,  the  covering  of  a 
kind  of  diort  apron  excepted,  go  naked.  Man- 
delllo  fays,  that  the  Europeans  who  fettle  on 
the  ifland  of  Sr.  Thomas,  which  is  but  one  de- 
gree and  a half  from  the  equator,  retain  their 
white  colour  till  the  third  generation  ; and  he 
feeras  to  infinuate  that  they  afterwards  become 
black  : but  that  this  change  fhould  be  fo  fud- 
denly  effedted  feems  by  no  means  probable. 

1 he  negroes  of  the  coafts  of  Juda  and 
Arada  are  lefs  black  than  thofe  of  Senegal, 
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Guinea,  and  Congo.  So  fond  are  they  of  the 
flefh  of  dogs  that  they  prefer  it  to  all  other 
viands ; and  at  their  feafts  a roafted  dog  is  al- 
ways the  firft  dilh  prefented.  This  predilec- 
tion for  dog’s-flelh  is  not  peculiar  to  the  ne- 
groes, but  common  among  the  Tartars  and 
favages  of  North-America.  The  former  in 
fome  places  caftrate  their  dogs,  in  order  to 
make  them  fat  and  more  palatable. 

According  to  Pigafetta  and  Drake,  who 
feems  to  have  literally  copied  him,  the  negroes 
of  Congo  are  black,  though  in  a lefs  degree 
than  thofe  of  Senegal.  Of  the  generality  the 
hair  is  black  and  frizly,  though  of  fome  it  is 
red.  They  are  of  a middle  ftature  ; their  eyes 
are  either  brown  or  of  a fea-green  colour ; their 
lips  are  not  fo  thick  as  thofe  of  the  other  ne- 
groes, and  their  features  are  not  unlike  thofe 
of  the  Europeans. 

In  fome  of  the  provinces  of  Congo  the 
cuftoms  are  truly  fingular.  When,  for  ex- 
ample, a perfon  dies  at  Loango,  they  place  the 
body  upon  a kind  of  amphitheatre,  about  fix 
feet  high,  in  a fitting  pofture,  with  the  hands 
refting  upon  the  knees  ; they  deck  it  out  in  the 
moft  ornamental  drefs,  and  then  light  up  fires 
before  and  behind  it : as  the  clouds  abforb  the 
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moifture  they  cover  it  with  frefh  ones,  until 
the  corpfe  is  thoroughly  dried,  when,  with 
much  funeral  ceremony,  they  commit  it  to  the 
earth.  In  the  province  of  Malimba  the  huf- 
band  is  ennobled  by  the  wife ; and  when  the  fo- 
vereign  dies,  and  only  leaves  a fingle  daughter, 
to  her,  provided,  fhe  is  marriageable,  devolves 
the  royal  authority.  The  firft  thing  fhe  does 
is  to  travel  over  the  whole  of  her  kingdom. 
On  this  occafion  all  her  male  fubjefts  are 
obliged,  previous  to  her  arrival  at  each  town 
and  village,  to  form  themfelves  into  a line  for 
her  reception,  and  fhe  feledls  out  one  to  pafs 
the  night  with  her.  When  returned  from  her 
journey  fhe  fends  for  the  man  who  befl  pleafed 
her,  and  inftantly  marries  him  ; after  which  the 
whole  regal  authority  devolves  to  the  hufband. 
Thefe  fa£ls  M.  de  la  Broffe  communicated  to 
me  in  his  written  remarks  on  what  he  faw  mofl 
worthy  of  notice  during  his  voyage  to  the 
coaft  of  Angola,  in  1738  ; and  of  the  vindic- 
tivenefs  of  thefe  negroes  he  adds  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  : — “ Every  day  (fays  he)  did 
they  demand  brandy  of  us  for  the  king  and 
chief  men  of  the  place.  Happening  one  day 
to  refufe  it  them  we  had  foon  reafon  to  repent ; 
for  feveral  officers,  both  French  and  Knglifh, 
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having  gone  a fifhing  up  a fmall  lake,  they 
eredled  a tent  for  the  purpofe  of  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  their  paftime.  While  thus  employed 
they  were  joined  by  feven  or  eight  negroes,  the 
chiefs  of  Loango,  who,  in  the  cuflomary  mode 
of  falutation,  prefented  to  them  their  hands. 
Thefe  they  had  previoufly  rubbed  with  a fubtle 
poifon,  whofe  effedl  is  inftantaneous,  when  un- 
happily the  perfons  to  whom  it  is  communicat- 
ed takes  any  thing  without  firft  walking  their 
hands  ; and  fo  fuccefsful  were  they  in  their 
purpofe,  that  no  lefs  than  eight  perfons- pe- 
rilhed  upon  the  fpot.” 

As  a cure  for  a pain  of  the  head,  or  for  any 
bodily  pain  whatever,  thefe  negroes  make  a 
flight  wound  upon  the  part  affefted,  and  thro’ 
a fmall  horn,  with  a narrow  hole,  they  fuck  out 
the  blood  till  they  obtain  relief. 

The  negroes  of  Senegal,  Gambia,  Cape  de 
Verd,  Angola,  and  Congo,  are  of  a more  beau- 
tiful black  than  thofe  of  Juda,  Illigni,  Arada, 
and  of  the  circumjacent  places.  They  are 
exceedingly  black  when  in  health,  but  \vhen 
fick  they  become  of  a copper-colour. 

“ In  our  iflands  (fays  Father  du  Tertre  in 
his  hiftory  of  the  Antilles)  the  negroes  of 
Angola  are  preferred  to  thofe  of  Cape  de  Verd, 
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for  bodily  ftrength ; but  when  heated,  their 
ftcnch  is  fo  ftrong,  that  the  air  whitherfoever 
they  pafs  is  infected  with  it  for  above  a quarter 
of  an  hour.  The  Negroes  of  Cape  de  Vcrd 
fmell  not  fo  ftrong,  their  fkin  likewife  is  more 
black  and  beautiful,  their  body  is  of  a better 
fhape,  their  features  lefs  harfli,  they  are  much 
taller,  and  in  difpofition  more  mild.” 

The  Negroes  of  Guinea  are  well  qualified 
for  the  office  of  tillage,  and  other  laborious 
employments  ; thofe  of  Senegal  are  lefs  vigo- 
rous, yet  are  good  domeftic  fervants,  and  very 
ingenious.  Father  Charlevoix  fays,  that  of 
all  Negroes  the  Senegal  ones  are  the  moft 
fhapely,  moft  tradlable,  and  as  domeftic  the 
moft  ufeful  ; that  the  Bambaras  are  the  talleft, 
but  they  are  all  idle  and  knaviftt ; that  the 
Aradas  beft  underftand  the  culture  of  the  earth ; 
that  the  Congos  arc  the  fmalleft,  but  moft  ex- 
pert fwimmers  ; that  the  Nagos  are  the  moft 
humane,  the  Mondongos  the  moft  cruel  ; the 
Mimes  the  moft  refolute,  the  moft  capricious, 
and  the  moft  fubjedl  to  defpair ; that  the  Creole- 
Negroes,  from  whatever  nation  they  derive 
their  origin,  inherit  nothing  from  their  parents 
but  the  fpirit  of  fervitude  and  colour  ; they  are 
more  ingenious,  rational,  and  adroit,  but  more 
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idle  and  debauched  than  thofe  of  Africa.  He 
adds,  that  the  underftanding  of  the  Negroes 
is  exceedingly  contrafted ; that  numbers  of 
them  feem  to  be  even  entirely  ftupid,  and  can 
never  be  made  to  count  more  than  three  ; that 
they  have  no  memory,  and  are  as  ignorant  of 
what  is  part,  as  of  what  is  to  come  ; that  the 
moft  fprightly  ridicule  the  others  with  a tole- 
rable grace  ; that  they  are  full  of  didimulation, 
and  would  fooner  perilh  than  divulge  a fecret ; 
that  they  are  commonly  mild,  humane,  tradl- 
able,  fimple,  credulous,  and  even  fuperftitious ; 
that  they  poflefs  fidelity  and  courage,  and  might 
with  proper  difcipline  make  a tolerable  figure^ 
in  the  field. 

If  the  Negroes  are  deficient  in  genius,  they 
are  by  no  means  fo  in  their  feelings ; they  are 
chearful  or  melancholy,  laborious  or  inadive, 
friendly  or  hoftile,  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  treated.  If  properly  fed,  and 
well  treated,  they  are  contented,  joyous,  oblig- 
ing, and  on  their  very  countenance  may  we 
read  the  fatisfadion  of  their  foul.  If  hardly 
dealt  with  their  fpirits  forfake  them,  they  droop 
with  forrow,  and  will  die  of  melancdoly.  They 
are  alike  imprefled  with  injuries  and  favours. 
To  the  authors  of  the  one  they  are  implacable 
P p 2 enemies ; 
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enemies  ; while  to  thofe  who  life  them  well 
they  imbibe  an  afFedlion  which  makes  them 
defy  all  danger  and  hazard  to  exprefs  their 
zeal  and  attachment.  To  their  children, 
friends,  and  countrymen,  they  are  naturally 
compalfionate ; the  little  they  have  thevchear- 
fully  dillribute  among  thofe  who  are  in  ne- 
ceflity,  though  otherwife  than  from  that  ne- 
cellity  they  have  not  the  fmallell  knowledge 
of  them.  That  they  have  excellent  hearts 
is  evident,  and  in  having  thofe  they  have  the 
feeds  of  every  virtue.  Their  fulFerings  de- 
mand a tear.  Are  they  not  fufficiently  wretch- 
ed in  being  reduced  to  a Hate  of  llavery  ; in 
being  obliged  always  to  work  without  reaping 
the  fmalleft  fruits  of  their  labour,  without 
being  abufed,  buffeted,  and  treated  like  brutes? 
Humanity  revolts  at  thofe  oppreflions,  which 
nothing  but  the  third  of  gold  could  ever  have 
introduced,  and  which  would  dill,  perhaps, 
produce  an  aggravated  repetition,  did  not  the 
law  preferibe  limits  to  the  brutality  of  the 
mader,  and  to  the  mifery  of  his  Have.  Ne- 
groes are  compelled  to  labour  ; and  yet  of  the 
coarfed  food  they  are  fparingly  fupplied.  Their 
unfeeling  maders  fay,  they  can  fupport  hunger 
well  i that  what  would  ferve  an  European  for 
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one  meal  is  to  them  a fufficient  fubfiftence  for 
three  days ; however  little  they  eat  or  fleep, 
they  are  alike  hardy,  alike  capable  of  fatigue. 
How  can  men,  in  whom  the  fmallefl:  fentiment 
of  humanity  remains,  adopt  fuch  maxims,  and 
on  fuch  (hallow  foundations  attempt  to  judify 
excelTes  to  which  nothing  could  ever  havegiven 
birth  but  the  mod  fordid  avarice  ? But  let  us 
turn  from  the  gloom.y  picture,  and  return  to 
our  fubje£l. 

Of  the  people  who  inhabit  the  coads,  or  the 
interior  parts  of  Africa,  from  Cape  Negro  to 
Cape  de  Voltes,  an  extent  of  about  400  leagues, 
we  know  little  more  than  that  they  are  not  fo 
black  as  the  other  negroes,  and  that  they  much 
refemble  their  neighbours  the  Hottentots  : the 
latter  are  a people  well  known,  and  few  travel- 
lers have  omitted  fpeaking  of  them.  They 
are  not  negroes,  but  Caffres  ; and  their  (kin 
would  be  only  of  a tawny  hue  did  they  not 
render  it  black  with  paint  and  greafe. 

M.  Kolbe,  though  he  has  given  fo  minute  a 
defcription  of  the  Hottentots,  confiders  them, 
however,  as  negroes.  He  affures  us  their 
hair  is  (hort,  black,  frizled,  and  woolly,  and 
that  not  in  a fingle  indance  did  he  ever  per- 
ceive it  long.  But  from  this  alone  we  are 
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not  authorifeclto  confiderthera  as  real  negroes. 

O 

M.  Kolbe  himfelf  fays  their  colour  is  olive, 
and  never  black,  though  they  take  the  utmoft 
pains  to  render  it  fo ; nor,  in  the  next  place, 
can  there  be  much  certainty  derived  from  the 
appearance  of  their  hair,  as  they  never  either 
comb  or  wafh  it,  but  rub  it  daily  v\'ith  greafe 
and  foot  in  large  quantities,  which  gives  it  the 
refemblance  of  a fleece  of  black  (beep  loaded 
with  dirt  ; befides,  they  are  in  difpofition  dif>- 
ferent  from  the  negroes.  The  latter  are  cleanly, 
fedentary,  and  eafily  fubjedled  to  flavery  ; the 
former,  on  the  other  hand,  are  frightfully  filthy, 
unfettled,  independent,  and  highly  jealous  of 
their  liberty.  Thefe  contrarieties  are  more 
than  fuflicient  to  confirm  us  in  the  opinion  that 
the  Hottentots  are  of  a race  diftinft  from  that 
of  the  negroes. 

Gama,  who  firfl:  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  on  his  arrival  in  the  bay  of  St.  Helena, 
on  the  4th  of  November,  1479,  found  the  in- 
habitants black,  fhort  in  ftature,  and  ugly  in 
afpedl.  He  does  not  fay,  however,  that  they 
were  naturally  as  black  as  the  negroes,  and 
doubtlefs  they  only  appeared  to  him  fo  black 
as  he  deferibes,  from  the  greafe  and  foot  wdth 
which  they  are  covered.  The  fam.e  traveller 
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femarks,  that  in  the  articulation  of  their  voice 
there  w^as  fomething  fimilar  to  a figh.  Their 
habits  were  made  of  Ikins,  and  their  weapons 
confifted  of  fticks  hardened  with  the  fire,  and 
pointed  with  the  horn  of  fome  animal.  To  the 
arts  in  ufe  among  the  Negroes,  the  Hottentots, 
it  is  plain,  are  utter  ftrangers. 

The  Dutch  travellers  fay,  that  the  Savages 
northward  of  the  Cape  are  fmaller  than  the 
Europeans;  thattheircolourisareddifh  brown; 
that  they  are  very  ugly,  and  take  great  pains  to 
render  themfelves  black  ; and  their  hair  is  like 
that  of  a man  who  has  long  hung  in  chains. 
They  add,  that  the  Hottentots  are  of  the  co- 
cour  of  the  Mulattoes  ; that  their  vifage  is  un- 
ftiapely  ; that  they  are  meagre,  of  a moderate 
height,  and  very  nimble ; and  that  their  lan- 
guage refembles  the  clucking  of  Turkey 
cocks.  Father  Tachard  fays,  that  though 
they  have  commonly  hair  as  cottony  as  the 
Negroes,  there  are  numbers  who  have  it  long, 
and  which  floats  upon  their  fhoulders.  He 
even  aflerts,  that  fome  of  them  are  as  white  as 
Europeans,  but  that  they  begrime  their  fkin 
with  a mixture  of  greafe  and  the  powder  of  a 
certain  black  ftone,  and  that  the  women  are 
naturally  fair,  but  they  blacken  themfelves  to 
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pleafe  their  hufbands.  Ovington  fays,  that  the 
Hottentots  are  more  tawny  than  the  other  In- 
dians ; that  no  people  bear  fo  ftrong  a refem- 
blance  to  the  Negroes  in  colour  and  features, 
but  that  they  are  lefs  black,  their  hair  is  not 
fo  frizly,  nor  their  nofe  fo  flat. 

From  all  thefe  teftimonies  it  is  evident  that 
the  Hottentots  are  not  real  negroes,  but  a 
people  of  the  black  race,  approaching  to  the 
whites,  as  the  Moors  of  the  white  race  do  to 
the  black.  Thefe  Hottentots,  moreover,  form 
a fpecies  of  very  extraordinary  favages.  The 
women,  who  are  much  fmaller  than  the  men, 
have  a kind  of  excrefcence,  or  hard  Ikin,  which 
grows  over  the  os  pubis,  and  defcends  to  the 
middle  of  the  thighs  in  the  form  of  an  apron. 
Thevenot  fays  the  fame  thing  of  the  Egyptian 
women,  but  inftead  of  allowing  this  fkin  to 
grow,  they  burn  it  off  with  hot  irons.  I doubt 
whether  the  remark  is  true  w ith  refpe£l  to  the 
Egyptian  women  ; but  certain  it  is  that  all 
the  female  natives  of  the  Cape  are  fubje£l  to 
this  monftrous  deformity,  and  which  they  ex- 
pofe  to  fuch  perfons  as  have  the  curiofity  to 
fee  it.  The  men,  though  not  by  nature,  are  all 
demi-eunuchs,  being,  from  an  abfurd  cuftom, 
deprived  of  one  of  their  tefticles  at  about  the 
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age  of  eighteen  years.  M.  Kolbe  faw  this  ope- 
ration performed  upon  a young  Hottentot  ; 
and  the  circumdances  with  which  the  cere- 
mony is  accompanied  are  fo  fmgular  as  to 
merit  a recital. 

After  having  rubbed  the  young  man  with  the 
fat  of  the  entrails  of  a fheep,  which  had  been 
killed  on  purpofe,  they  ftretched  him  upon  his 
back,  and  tied  his  hands  and  his  feet,  while 
three  or  four  of  his  friends  held  him.  Then 
the  prieft  (for  it  is  a religious  ceremony)  made 
an  incifion  with  a very  fliarp  knife,  took  out 
the  left  tefticle  *,  and  in  its  place  depofited  a 
ball  of  fat  of  the  fame  fize,  which  had  been 
prepared  with  certain  medicinal  herbs.  After 
fewing  up  the  wound  wdth  the  tendon  of  a 
flieep,  they  untied  the  patient ; but  the  prieft 
before  he  left  him  rubbed  his  whole  body  with 
the  hot  fat  of  the  flieep,  or  rather  poured  it  on 
fo  plentifully,  that  when  the  fat  cooled,  it  form- 
ed a kind  of  cruft.  This  rubbing  was  fo  vio- 
lent, that  the  young  man,  whofe  previous  fuf- 
ferings  had  been  fufficiently  great,  was  now 
covered  with  large  drops  of  fweat,  and  began 
to  fmoke  like  a roafted  capon.  On  this  cruft 
VOL.  IV.  Q_  q of 
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of  greafe  tlie  operator  then  made  furrows  with 
his  nails,  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  and 
after  making  water  in  them,  he  renewed  his 
fridlions,  and  filled  up  the  furrows  with  more 
greafe.  The  inftant  the  ceremony  is  con- 
cluded they  leave  the  patient,  in  general  more 
dead  than  alive,  yet  he  is  obliged  to  crawl  in 
the  heft  manner  he  can  to  a little  hut,  built 
for  him  on  purpofe,  near  the  fpot  where  the 
operation  is  performed.  There  he  periflies  or 
recovers  without  afiiflance  or  nourifhment 
but  the  fat  upon  his  Ikin,  which  he  may  lick 
ifhepleafes.  At  the  expiration  of  two  days 
he  generally  recovers.  He  is  then  allowed  to 
appear  abroad ; and  as  a proof  that  his  recovery 
is  complete,  he  mufl  run  and  fliew  himfelf  as 
nimble  as  a flag. 

Though  all  the  Hottentots  have  broad  flat 
nofes,  yet  they  wmuld  not  be  fo  did  not  their 
mothers,  confide: ing  a prominent  nofe  as  a 
deformity,  flatten  them  immediately  after  their 
birth.  Their  lips  are  alfo  thick,  their  teeth 
white,  their  eye-brows  bufliy,  their  heads  large, 
theirbodies  meagre,  and  their  limbs  are  flender. 
They  feldom  live  longer  than 40  years;  and  this 
fiiort  duration  of  life  is  doubtlefs  caufed  by 
their  being  continually  covered  with  filth,  and 
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living  chiefly  upon  meat  that  is  corrupted.  As 
moft  travellers  have  already  give-n  very  large 
accounts  of  thefe  filthy  people,  I fhall  only  add 
one  fa’dl,  as  related  by  Tavernier.  The  Dutch, 
he  fays,  once  took  away  a Hottentot  girl,  foon 
after  her  birth,  and  bringing  her  up  among 
themfelves,  fhe  became  as  white  as  any  Eu- 
ropean. From  this  fa£l  he  prefumes,  that  all 
the  Hottentots  would  be  tolerably  fair,  were  it 
not  for  their  cuftom  of  perpetually  begriming 
themfelves. 

Along  the  coaft  of  Africa  beyond  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  we  find  the  land  of  Natal,  and 
a people  very  different  from  the  Hottentots, 
being  better  made,  lefs  ugly,  and  naturally 
more  black.  Their  vifage  is  oval,  their  nofe 
well  proportioned,  their  teeth  white,  their  af- 
peft  agreeable,  and  their  hair  by  nature  frizly. 
They  are  alfo  fond  of  greafe,  and  wear  caps 
made  of  the  fat  of  oxen.  Thefe  caps  are  from 
eight  to  ten  inches  high,  and  they  take  much 
time  to  make  them  ; for  the  fat  muft  be  well 
refined,  which  they  apply  by  little  and  little, 
and  fo  thoroughly  intermix  it  with  the  hair  that 
it  never  falls  off.  Kolbe  fays,  that  from  their 
birth,  and  without  any  precaution  to  render  it 
fo,  their  nofes  are  flat;  they  alfo  differ  from  the 
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Hottentots  in  not  fluttering,  nor  flriking  the 
palate  with  the  tongue;  that  they  have  houfes, 
cultivate  the  ground,  and  produce  from  it  a 
kind  of  m'aiz,  or  Turkifh  corn,  of  \vhich 
they  make  beer,  a drink  unknown  to  the 
Hottentots. 

After  the  land  of  Natal,  we  find  the  territo- 
ries of  Sofala  and  Monomotapa.  The  people 
of  the  former,  according  to  Piga'fetta,  are 
black,  but  more  tall  and  lufly  than  the  other 
CafFrees.  It  is  in  the  environs  of  the  kingdom 
of  Sofala  that  this  author  places  the  Amazons; 
but  nothing  is  more  uncertain  than  what  has 
been  propagated  with  refpe£l  to  thefe  female 
warriors. 

The  natives  of  Monomotapa,  the  Dutch  tra- 
vellers inform  us,  are  tall,  well  proportioned, 
black,  and  of  good  complexions.  The  young 
girls  go  naked,  except  a bit  of  callico  about  their 
middle;  but  fo  foon  as  they  are  married  they  put 
on  garments?  This  people,  notwithflanding 
their  blacknefs,  are  different  from  theNegroes, 
their  features  are  neither  fo  harfh  nor  fo  ugly  ; 
their  bodies  have  no  bad  fmell  ; and  they  are 
incapable  of  fervitude  or  hard  labour.  Father 
Charlevoix  fays,  that  fome  blacks  from  Mono- 
motapa, and  from  Madagafcar,  have  been  feen 
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in  America  ; but  that  they  could  not  be  inured 
to  labour,  and  that  they  foon  died. 

The  natives  of  Madagafcar  and  Mofambique 
are  black,  more  or  lefs.  Thofe  of  Madagafcar 
have  the  hair  on  the  crown  of  the  head  lefs 
frizly  than  thofe  of  Mofambique.  Neither 
of  them  are  real  negroes  ; and  though  thofe  of 
the  coaft  are  enflaved  by  the  Portugueze,  yet 
thofe  of  the  internal  part  of  the  continent  are 
favage,  and  jealous  of  their  liberty.  They  all 
go  abfolutely  naked  ; they  feed  on  the  flelh  of 
elephants,  and  traffic  with  the  ivory. 

In  Madagafcar  there  are  blacks  and  whites 
who,  though  very  tawny,  yet  feem  a diflindt 
race  of  men.  The  hair  of  the  firft  is  black  and 
frizly;  that  of  the  latter  is  lefs  black, lefs  frizly, 
and  longer.  The  common  opinion  is,  that  thefe 
white  men  derive  their  origin  from  the  Chinefe. 
But,  as  Francis  Cauche  juflly  remarks,  there 
is  a greater  probability  that  they  are  of  Euro- 
pean race  ; as  in  all  he  faw,  there  was  not  one 
who  had  either  the  flat  face  or  flat  nofe,  of  the 
Chinefe.  He  likewife  fays,  that  thefe  white 
men  are  fairer  than  the  Caftillans  ; that  their 
hair  is  very  long  ; that  the  black  men  are  not 
flat-nofedlike  thofe  of  the  continent ; and  that 
their  lips  are  thin.  There  are  alfo  in  thisifland 
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a number  ofperfonsof  an  olive  or  lawny  colour, 
evidently  produced  by  the  intermixture  of  the 
blacks  and  whites.  The  fame  traveller  obferves, 
that  the  natives  round  the  bay  of  St.  Auguftine 
are  tawny ; that  they  have  no  beard , that  their 
hair  is  long  and  ftraight ; that  they  are  tall  and 
well  proportioned  ; and  that  they  are  all  cir- 
cumcifed,  though  probably  they  never  heard 
of  the  law  of  Mahomet,  as  they  have  neither 
temples,  mofques,  nor  religion. 

The  French,  who  were  the  firfl:  who  landed 
and  fettled  upon  the  above  Uland,  found  the 
white  men  we  fpeak  of ; and  they  remarked, 
that  the  blacks  paid  great  refpedl  to  them. 
Madagafcar  is  exceedingly  populous,  and  rich 
in  parturage  and  in  cattle.  Both  fexes  arc 
highly  debauched  ; nor  is  it  a diflionour  to  a 
woman  to  be  a proftitute.  They  are  fond  of 
Tinging,  dancing,  and  paflimes  in  general. 
Though  naturally  very  lazy,  they  have  fome 
knowledge  of  the  mechanic  arts.  They  have 
huibandmen,  carpenters,  potters,  blackfmiths, 
and  even  goldfmiths  ; yet  their  houfes  are  with- 
out accommodation,  and  they  deep  upon  mats; 
they  eat  flefli  almoft  raw,  and  devour  even  the 
hides  of  their  oxen,  after  burning  off  the  hair; 
they  alfo  eat  the  wax  with  the  honey.  The  com- 
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mon  people  go  almoft  naked ; but  the  richer 
clafles  wear  drawers,  or  Ihort  petticoats,  of 
cotton  and  filk. 

Thofe  who  inhabit  the  interior  parts  of 
Africa  are  not  fufficiently  known  to  be  juftly 
defcribed.  Thofe  whbm  the  Arabians  call 
7Jngues,  are  an  almoft  favage  race  of  black 
men.  Marmol  fays,  they  multiply  prodigi- 
oufly,  and  would  over-run  all  the  neighbouring 
countries  were  it  not  for  certain  hot  winds, 
which  from  time  to  time  occafidna  great  mor- 
talityamong  them. 

It  appears,  then,  from  thefe  fa£ls,  that  the 
Negroes  are  blacks  of  a different  fpecies  from 
the  Caffres.  From  the  defcriptions  we  have 
given,  it  is  alfo  evident  that  the  colour  depends 
principally  upon  the  climate,  and  that  the  pe- 
culiarity of  the  features  depends  greatly  on  the 
cuftoms  prevalent  amongdifferent  nations,  fuch 
as  flattening  the  nofe,  drawing  back  the  eye- 
lids, plucking  the  hair  out  of  the  eye-brows, 
lengthening  the  ears,  thickening  the  lips^  flat- 
tening the  vifage,  &c.  No  ftronger  proof  can 
be  adduced  of  the  influence  of  climate  upon 
colour,  than  finding  under  the  fame  latitude, 
and  at  the  diftance  of  a 1000  leagues,  two  na- 
tions fo  (imilar  as  thofe  of  Senegal  and  Nubia  ; 
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and  alfo  that  the  Hottentots,  who  mult  have 
derived  their  origin  from  a black  race,  are 
whiter  than  any  other  Africans,  becaufe  the 
climate  in  which  they  live  is  the  coldeft.  Should 
there  being  a tawny  race  on  one  fide  the 
Senegal,  and  perfeft  blacks  on  the  other, 
be  ftated  as  an  objedlion,  it  is  only  neceflary 
to  recolleft  what  has  been  already  intimated 
concerning  the  effedls  of  food,  which  muft 
operate  upon  the  colour,  as  well  as  upon  the 
temperament  of  the  body  in  general.  An 
example  may  eafily  be  had  in  the  brute  crea- 
tion. The  flefli  of  the  hares,  for  inftance, 
which  live  on  plains  and  marfhy  places,  is 
much  more  white  than  thofe  which,  though 
in  the  fame  neighbourhood,  live  on  mountains 
and  dry  grounds.  The  colour  of  the  fleih 
proceeds  from  that  of  the  blood,  and  other  hu- 
mours of  the  body,  of  which  the  quality  is  ne- 
celfarily  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  nou- 
rifhment. 

Jn  all  ages  has  the  origin  of  black  men  form- 
ed a grand  obje£l  of  enquiry.  The  ancients, 
who  hardly  knew  any  but  thofe  of  Nubia,  con- 
fidered  them  as  forming  the  lafl:  lhade  of  the 
tawny  colour  ; and  confounded  them  with  the 
Ethiopians,  and  other  African  nations,  who, 
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though  extremely  brown,  have  more  affinity 
to  the  white  than  to  the  black  race.  They 
concluded,  that  the  differences  of  colour  in 
men  arofe  folely  from  the  difference  of  climate, 
and  that  black  nefs  was  occafioned  by  a per- 
petual expofure  to  the  violent  heat  of  the  fun. 
To  this  opinion,  which  feems  probable,  great 
objetUons  arofe,  when  it  was  known  that,  in 
more  fouthern  climates,  and  even  under  the 
equator  itfelf,  as  at  Melinda,  and  at  Mofam- 
bique,  the  generality  of  the  inhabitants  were 
not  black  but  only  very  tawny  ; and  when  it 
was  obferved  that  black  men,  if  tranfported 
into  more  temperate  regions,  loft  nothing  of 
their  colour,  but  communicated  it  to  their  de- 
fendants ; if  we  refleft  on  the  migrations  of 
different  nations,  and  on  the  time  which  is 
neceffary  to  render  a change  in  the  colour,  we 
ftiall  find  no  inconfiftency  in  the  opinion  of 
the  ancients.  The  real  natives  of  that  part  of 
Africa  are  Nubians,  who  were  originally  black, 
and  will  perpetually  remain  fo,  while  they  in- 
habit the  fame  climate,  and  do  not  mix  with 
the  whites.  The  Ethiopians,  the  Abyffinians, 
and  even  the  natives  of  Melinda,  derive  their 
origin  from  the  whites,  yet  as  their  religion 
and  cuftoms  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
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Arabians,  they  refemble  them  in  colour,  though 
indeed  more  tawny  than  thofe  of  the  fouthern 
parts.  This  even  proves,  that  in  the  fame 
race  of  men,  the  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  black 
depends  upon  the  heat  of  the  climate.  Many 
ages  might  perhaps  elapfe  before  a white  race 
would  become  altogether  black  ; but  there  is  a 
probability  that  in  time  a white  people,  tranf- 
ported  from  the  north  to  the  equator,  would 
experience  that  change,  efpecially  if  they  were 
to  change  their  manners,  and  to  feed  folely  on 
the  produ6lions  of  the  warm  climate. 

Of  little  weight  is  the  objedlion  which  may  be 
made  to  this  opinion,  from  the  difference  of  the 
features,  for  in  the  features  of  a negro,  which 
have  not  been  disfigured  in  his  infancy,  and  the 
features  of  an  European,  there  is  lefs  difference 
than  between  thofe  of  a Tartar  and  a Chinefe, 
or  of  a Circaflian  and  a Greek.  As  for  the 
hair,  its  nature  depends  fo  greatly  on  that  of 
thefkin,  that  any  differences  which  it  produces 
ought  to  be  confidercd  as  accidental,  fince  we 
find  in  the  fame  country,  and  in  the  fame  town, 
men  whofe  hair  is  entirely  different  from  one 
another.  In  France,  for  inffance,  we  meet 
with  men  whofe  hair  is  as  fliort  and  as  frizly 
as  that  of  a negro  ; bclidcs,  fo  powerful  is  the 
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influence  of  climate  upon  the  colour  of  the 
hafr,  both  of  men  and  of  animals,  that  in  the 
kingdoms  of  the  north  black  hair  is  feldom 
feen  ; and  hares,  fquirrels,  weafels,  and  many 
other  animals,  which  in  countries  lefs  cold  are 
brown  or  grey,  are  there  white,  or  nearly  fo. 
The  difference  produced  by  cold  and  heat  is  fo 
confpicuous,  that  in  Sweden  hares  and  certain 
other  animals  are  grey  during  the  fummer,  and 
white  in  winter. 

But  there  is  another  circumftance  more 
powerful,  and,  from  the  firft  view  of  it,  indeed 
infuperable  ; namely,  that  in  the  New  World 
there  is  not  one  true  black  to  be  feen,  the  na- 
tives being  red,  tawny,  or  copper-coloured. 
If  blacknefs  was  the  effe£l  of  heat,  the  natives 
of  the  Antilles,  Mexico,  Santa-Fe,  Guiana, 
the  country  of  the  Amazons,  and  Peru,  would 
neceffarily  be  fo,  fince  thofe  countries  of 
America  are  fituated  in  the  fame  latitude  with 
Senegal,  Guinea,  and  Angola,  in  Africa.  In 
Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  Chili,  did  the  colour  of 
men  depend  upon  the  climate,  or  the  diflance 
from  the  pole,  we  might  expeft  to  find  men 
fimilar  to  the  Caffres  and  Hottentots.  But 
before  we  enter  into  a difcuflion  of  this  fubjefil 
it  is  nccelfarv  that  we  fhould  examine  the  dif- 
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fcrent  natives  of  America,  as  we  fhall  then  be 
more  enabled  to  form  juft  comparifons,  and  to 
draw  general  conclufions. 

In  the  moft  northern  parts  of  America  we 
find  a fpecies  of  Laplanders  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
Europe,  or  to  the  SamOeides  of  Afia,  and 
though  they  are  few  in  number,  yet  they  are 
diffufed  over  a very  confiderable  extent  of 
country.  Thofe  who  inhabit  the  lands  of 
Davis’s  Straits  are  fmall,  of  an  olive  com- 
plexion, and  their  limbs  fhort  and  thick.  They 
are  Ikilful  fifhers,  and  eat  their  fifli  and  meat 
raw;  their  drink  is  pure  water,  or  the  blood  of 
the  dog-filh  ; they  are  very  ftrong,  and  live  to 
a great  age.  Here  we  fee  the  figure,  colour, 
and  manners  of  the  Laplanders  ; and  what  is 
truly  fingular,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Laplanders  of  Europe  we  meet  with  the 
Finlanders,  who  are  white,  comely,  tall,  and 
well  made;  fo,  adjacent  to  the  Laplanders  of 
America  we  meet  with  a fpecies  of  men  tall, 
well  made,  white,  and  with  features  exceed- 
ingly regular. 

Of  a different  race  feemthe  favagesofHud- 
fon’s  Bay,  and  northward  of  the  land  of  La- 
brador, although  fmall,  ugly,  and  unftiapely, 
their  vifage  is  almoft  covered  with  hair,  like 
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the  favages  of  Jeffo,  northward  of  Japan:  in 
fummer  they  dwell  in  tents  made  of  fkins  of 
the  rein-deer ; in  winter  they  live  underground, 
like  the  Laplanders  and  the  Samoeides,  and 
deep  together  promifcuouHy  without  the  fmal- 
left  ceremony.  They  live  to  a great  age,  tho’ 
they  feed  on  nothing  but  raw  meat  and  filh. 
The  favages  of  Newfoundland  refemble  thofe 
of  Davis’s  Straits,  they  are  low  in  ftature, 
have  little  or  no  beard,  broad  and  flat  faces  ; 
large  eyes  and  flat  nofed;  they  are  alfofar  from 
being  unlike  the  favages  in  the  environs  of 
Greenland. 

Befides  thefe  favages,  who  are  fcattered  over 
the  moll  northern  parts  of  America,  we  find  a 
more  numerous  and  different  race  in  Canada, 
and  who  occupy  the  vaft  extent  of  territory  as 
far  as  the  Afliniboils.  Thefe  are  all  tall,  robuft, 
and  well  made;  have  black  hair  and  eyes,  teeth 
very  white,  a tawny  complexion,  little  beard, 
and  hardly  a veftige  of  hair  on  their  bodies  ; 
they  are  hardy,  indefatigable  travellers,  and 
very  nimble  runners.  They  are  alike  unaffect- 
ed by  excelTes  of  hunger,  or  of  eating;  they  are 
bold,  hardy,  grave,  and  fedate.  So  ftrongiy, 
indeed,  do  they  refemble  the  Oriental  Tartars 
in  colour,  form,  and  features,  as  alfo  in  difpo- 
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pofition  and  manners,  that  were  they  not  fepa- 
rated  by  an  immenfe  fca,  we  fhould  conclude 
them  to  have  defcended  from  that  nation.  In 
point  of  latitude,  their  fituation  is  alfo  the 
fame  ; and  this  farther  proves  the  influence  of 
the  climate,  not  only  on  the  colour,  but  the 
figure  of  men.  In  a word,  in  the  new  con- 
tinent as  in  the  old,  we  find  at  firfl  in  the 
northern  parts  men  fimilar  to  the  Laplanders, 
and  likewife  whites  with  fair  hair,  like  the  in- 
habitants of  the  north  of  Europe  ; then  hairy 
men  like  the  favages  of  JelTo  ; and  laftly,  the 
favages  of  Canada,  and  of  the  whole  conti- 
nent to  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  who  refemble 
the  Tartars  in  fo  many  refpefts,  that  we 
fhould  not  entertain  a doubt  of  their  being  the 
fame  people,  were  we  not  embarralicd  about 
the  poflibility  of  their  migration  thither.  Yet, 
if  we  refle£l  on  the  fmall  number  of  men 
found  upon  this  extent  of  ground,  and  on  their 
being  entirely  uncivilized,  we  fliall  be  inclined 
to  believe  thefe  favage  nations  w'ere  new  co- 
lonies produced  by  a few  individuals  from  fome 
other  country.  It  is  aflerted,  that  North  Ame- 
rica does  not  contain  the  twentieth  part  of  the 
natives  it  did  when  originally  difeovered  ; al- 
lowing that  to  be  the  faft,  we  flill  are  autlio- 
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rired  to  confider  it  then,  from  the  fcantinefs 
of  its  inhabitants,  as  a land  either  deferted,  or 
fo  recently  peopled,  that  its  inhabitants  had  not 
had  time  for  a confiderable  multiplication. 
M.  Fabry,  who  travelled  a prodigious  way  to 
the  north-weft  of  the  Mifliftippi,  and  vifited 
places  where  no  European  had  been,  and  where 
confequently  the  favage  inhabitants  could  not 
have  been  deftroyed  by  them,  fays  that  he  often 
travelled  200  leagues  w'ithout  obferving  a 
fingle  human  face,  or  the  fmalleft  veftige  of  a 
habitation  ; that  whenever  he  did  meet  with 
any  habitations,  they  were  always  at  immenfe 
diftances  from  each  other,  and  then  never  above 
20  perfons  together.  Along  the  lakes,  and  the 
rivers,  it  is  true,  the  favages  are  more  popu- 
lous, fome  fufficiently  fo  as  to  moleft  occafion- 
ally  the  inhabitants  of  our  colonies.  The  moft 
confiderable  of  thefe,  neverthelefs,  do  not  ex- 
ceed 3 or  4000  perfons,  and  are  difperfed  over 
a fpace  of  ground  frequently  more  extenfive 
than  the  kingdom  of  France.  I am  fully  per- 
fuaded  there  are  more  men  in  the  city  of  Paris 
than  there  are  favages  in  North-America,  from 
the  gulph  of  Mexico  to  the  fartheft  extremity 
north,  an  extent  of  ground  larger  than  all 
Europe. 
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The  multiplication  of  the  human  fpecies 
depends  more  on  fociety  than  nature.  Men 
would  not  have  been  comparatively  fo  nume- 
rous as  wild  hearts,  had  they  not  artbciated 
together,  and  given  aid  and  fuccour  to  each 
other.  In  North  America,  the  Bijon  * is  per- 
haps more  frequently  to  be  feen  than  a man. 
But  though  fociety  may  be  one  great  caufe  of 
population,  yet  it  is  the  encreafed  number  of 
men  that  necelfarily  produces  unity.  It  is  to 
be  prefumed,  therefore,  that  the  want  of  civi- 
lization in  America  was  owing  to  the  fmall 
number  of  the  inhabitants ; for  though  each 
nation  might  have  manners  and  curtoms  pecu- 
liar to  itfelf ; though  fome  might  be  more 
fierce,  cruel,  courageous,  or  dartardly  than 
others  ; they  yet  were  all  equally  rtupid,  ig- 
norant, unacquainted  with  the  arts,  and  derti- 
tute  of  indurtry. 

To  dwell  longer  on  the  curtoms  of  favage 
nations  would  be  unnecertary.  Authors  have 
often  given  for  the  ertablirtted  manners  of  a 
community,  what  were  nothing  more  than  ac- 
tions peculiar  to  a few  individuals,  and  often 
determined  by  circumrtances  or  caprice.  Some 
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nations,  they  tell  us,  eat  their  enemies,  others 
burn,  and  fome  mutilate  them  ; one  nation  is 
perpetually  at  war,  and  another  likes  to  live 
in  peace  ; in  one  country,  the  child  kills  his 
parent,  when  arrived  at  a certain  age,  and  in 
another,  the  parents  eat  their  children.  All 
thefe  ftories,  on  which  travellers  have  fo  much 
enlarged,  mean  nothing  more  than  that  one 
individual  favage  had  devoured  his  enemy, 
another  had  burned  or  mutilated  him,  and  a 
third  had  killed  and  eaten  his  child.  All  thefe 
things  may  happen  in  every  favage  nation;  for 
a people  among  whom  there  is  no  regular  go- 
vernment, no  law,  no  habitual  fociety,  ought 
rather  to  be  termed  a tumultuous  aflemblage 
of  barbarous  and  independent  individuals, 
who  obey  nothing  but  their  own  private  paf- 
fions,  and  who  having  no  common  intereft, 
are  incapable  of  purfuing  one  objedt,  and  fub- 
mitting  to  fettled  iifages  which  fuppofes  ge- 
neral defigns,  founded  on  reafon,  and  approved 
of  by  the  majority. 

A nation,  it  may  be  replied,  iscompofed  of 
men  who  are  no  ftrangers  to  each  other,  who 
fpeak  the  fame  language,  who  unite,  when  ne- 
ceflity  calls,  under  the  fame  chief,  who  arm 
themfelves  in  the  fame  falhion,  and  daub  them- 
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felves  of  the  fame  colour.  With  truth  might 
the  remark  be  made,  if  thefe  ufages  were  efta- 
bliihed;  if  favages  did  not  often  alTemble  they 
know  not  how,  and  di  fperfe  they  know  not  why ; 
if  their  chief  did  not  ceafe  to  be  fo,  whenever 
it  fuited  their  caprice  or  his  own  ; and  if  their 
language  was  not  fo  fimple  as  to  be,  with  little 
variation,  the  language  of  every  tribe. 

As  they  have  but  few  ideas,  their  expreflions 
turn  upon  things  the  moft  general,  andobjeds 
the  moft  common ; and  though  the  majority  of 
their  expreftions  were  different,  yet  the  fmall- 
nefs  of  their  number  renders  them  eafily  under- 
ftood,  and  more  eafily,  therefore,  may  a favage 
learn  the  languages  of  all  other  favages,  than 
the  inhabitants  of  one  poliftied  nation  acquire 
a bare  comprehenfion  of  the  language  of  any 
other  nation  equally  civilized. 

Unneceffary  as  it  may  be  to  enlarge  on  the 
cuftoms  and  manners  of  thefe  pretended  na- 
tions, yet  it  may  be  important  to  examine  the 
nature  of  the  individual.  Of  all  animals  a favage 
man  js  the  moft  fingular,  the  leaft  known,  and 
the  moft  difficult  to  deferibe  ; and  fo  little  are 
we  qualified  to  diftinguilh  the  gifts  of  nature 
from  what  is  acquired  by  education,  art,  and 
imitation,  that  it  tvould  not  be  furprifing  to 
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find  we  had  totally  miftaken  the  picture  of  a 
favage,  although  it  were  prefeiited  to  us  in  its 
real  colours,  and  with  its  natural  features. 

An  abfolute  favage,  fuch  as  the  boy  reared 
among  bears,  as  mentioned  by  Conor,  the 
young  man  found  in  the  foreft  of  Hanover,  or 
the  girl  in  the  woods  in  France,  would  be  a 
curious  objedl  to  a philofopher  ; in  obferving 
which  he  might  be  able  to  afcertain  the  force 
of  natural  appetites  ; he  would  fee  the  mind 
undifguifed,  and  diftinguifh  all  its  movements; 
and  poffibly  he  might  difcover  in  it  more  mild- 
nefs,  ferenity,  and  peace,  than  in  his  own  ; he 
might  alfo  perceive,  that  virtue  belongs  more 
to  the  favage  than  the  civilized  man,  and  that 
vice  owes  its  birth  to  fociety. 

But  let  us  return  to  our  fubjedl;.  If  in  North, 
America  there  were  none  but  favage?,  in 
Mexico  and  Peru  we  found  a polilhed  people, 
fubje£led  to  laws,  governed  by  kings,  in- 
duftrious,  acquainted  with  the  arts,  and  not 
deftitute  of  religion.  They  lived  in  towns 
where  the  civil  government  was  fuperintended 
by  the  fovereign.  Thefe  people,  who  were 
very  populous,  cannot  be  confidered  as  new 
colonies  fprung  from  individuals  who  had  wan- 
dered from  Europe  or  Afia,  from  w'hich  they 
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are  fo  remote ; befides,  though  the  favages  of 
North  America  refemble  the  Tartars,  by  their 
being  fituated  in  the  fame  latitude,  yet  the  na- 
tives of  Mexico  and  Peru,  though  they  live, 
like  the  negroes,  under  the  Torrid  Zone,  have 
not  the  fmalleft  refemblance  to  them.  Whence, 
then,  (ball  we  trace  the  origin  of  thefe  people? 
and  whence  proceeds  the  caufeof  the  difference 
of  colour  in  the  human  fpccies,  fince  the  in- 
fluence of  climate  is  in  this  cafe  entirely  over- 
thrown ? 

Previous  to  anfwering  thefe  queftions  let  us 
piirfue  our  enquiries  refpeding  the  favages  of 
South  America.  Thofe  of  Florida,  of  the 
Miflillippi,  and  of  the  other  fouthern  parts  of 
this  continent,  are  more  tawny  than  thofe  of 
Canada,  though  not  pofitively  brown,  the  oil 
and  colours  with  which  they  rub  their  bodies, 
giving  them  an  olive  hue  which  does  not  na- 
turally belong  to  them.  Coreal  fays,  that  the 
women  of  Florida  are  tall,  ftrong,  and  of  an 
olive  complexion,  like  the  men  ; that  they 
paint  their  arms,  legs,  and  bodies,  with  feveral 
colours,  which,  as  they  are  Imprinted  into  the 
flefli  by  little  incifions,  are  indelible  ; and  that 
the  olive  colour  of  both  fexes  proceeds  not  fo 
mtich  from  the  heat  of  the  climate  as  from  the 
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oils  with  which  they  varnifh  their  fkin.  He 
adds,  that  the  women  are  remarkably  adtive  ; 
that  they  fwim  over  great  rivers  with  a child  in 
their  arms,  and  that  they  climb  up  the  loftieft 
trees  with  equal  agility.  In  all  of  thefe  par- 
ticulars they  entirely  refemble  the  favage 
women  of  Canada,  and  other  countries  of 
America. 

Speaking  of  the  Apalachites,  a people  in  the 
vicinage  of  Florida,  the  author  of  the  “ Hiftoire 
Naturelle  et  Morale  des  Antilles”  fays,  that 
they  are  of  large  Ifature,  of  an  olive  colour, 
and  well  proportioned  ; and  that  their  hair  is 
black  and  long.  He  adds,  that  the  Caribbees, 
who  inhabit  the  Antilles,  are  fprung  from  the 
favages  of  Florida,  and  that  they  even  know, 
by  tradition,  the  period  of  their  migration. 

The  natives  of  the  Lucai  illands  are  lefs 
tawny  than  thofe  of  St.  Domingo  and  Cuba  ; 
but  there  remain  fo  few  of  either  that  we  can 
hardly  verify  what  the  firft  travellers  mention 
of  the  inhabitants.  It  has  been  pretended  that 
they  were  very  numerous,  and  governed  by 
chiefs  whem  they  call  Caciques  \ that  they  had 
priefts  and  phyficians  ■,  but  this  is  all  very  pro- 
blematical, and  is  of  little  confequence  to  our 
hiftory.  The  Caribbees  in  general,  according 
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to  Father  du  Tertre,  are  tall,  and  of  a good 
afpetl  : they  are  potent,  robuft,  aftive,  and 
healthy.  Numbers  of  them  have  flat  fore- 
heads and  nofes,  but  thefe  features  are  entirely 
the  work  of  the  parents  foon  after  their  birth. 
In  all  favage  nations  this  caprice  of  altering 
the  natural  figure  of  the  head  is  very  frequent. 
Mofl;  of  the  Caribbees  have  little  black  eyes, 
beautiful  white  teeth,  and  long  fmooth  black 
hair.  Their  Ikin  is  tawny  or  olive,  and  even 
the  whites  of  their  eyes  are  rather  of  that  hue. 
This  is  their  natural  colour,  and  not  produced 
by  the  ufe  of  the  rocon,  as  fome  authors  have 
afl'erted,  for  feveral  of  the  children  of  thefe 
favages,  who  were  educated  among  the  Euro- 
peans, and  not  allowed  the  ufe  of  paint,  re- 
tained the  fame  complexion  as  their  parents. 
The  whole  of  this  favage  tribe,  though  their 
thoughts  are  feldom  employed,  have  a penfive 
air.  They  are  naturally  mild  and  compaflionate, 
though  exceedingly  cruel  to  their  enemies. 
They  cfleem  it  indifferent  whom  they  marry, 
whether  relations  or  ftrangers.  Their  firfl 
coufins  belong  to  them  by  right,  and  many 
have  been  knowm  to  have  at  one  time  two 
lifters,  or  a mother  and  her  daughter,  and  even 
their  own  child.  Thofe  who  have  many  w’ives 
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vifit  them  in  turn,  and  ftay  a month,  or  a cer- 
tain number  of  days,  which  precludes  all  jea- 
loufy  among  the  women.  They  readily  for- 
give their  wives  for  adultery,  but  are  im- 
placable enemies  to  the  man  who  debauches 
them.  They  feed  on  lizards,  ferpents,  crabs, 
turtles  and  filhes,  which  they  feafon  with  pi- 
mento and  the  flower  of  manioc.  Lazy  to  an 
excefs,  and  accuftomed  to  the  greateft  inde- 
pendence, they  deteft  flavery,  and  can  never  be 
rendered  fo  ufeful  as  the  negroes.  For  the 
prefervation  of  their  liberty  they  make  every 
exertion  ; and  when  they  find  it  impoflible 
will  rather  die  of  hunger  or  defpair  than  live 
and  be  obliged  to  work.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  employ  the  Arrouaguas,  who  are 
milder  than  the  Caribbees,  but  who  are  only 
fit  for  hunting  and  fifhing  ; exercifes  of  which, 
being  accuftomed  to  them  in  their  own  coun- 
try, they  are  particularly  fond.  If  thefe  favages 
are  not  ufed  with  at  leaft  as  much  mildnefs  as 
domeftics  generally  are  in  the  civilized  nations 
of  Europe,  they  either  run  away  or  pine  them- 
felves  to  death.  Nearly  the  fame  is  it  with  the 
flaves  of  Brazil  ; of  all  favages  thefe  feem  to 
be  the  leaft  ftupid,  indolent,  or  melancholy. 
Treated  with  gentlenefs,  however,  they  will 
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do  whatever  they  are  defired,  unlefs  it  be  to 
cultivate  the  ground,  for  tillage  they  conceive 
to  be  the  charafteriftic  badge  of  flavery. 

Savage  women  arc  all  fmaller  than  the  men. 
Thofe  of  the  Caribbees  arc  fat,  and  tolerably 
handfome  ; their  eyes  and  hair  arc  black,  their 
vifage  round,  their  mouth  fmall,  their  teeth 
white,  and  their  carriage  more  gay,  chearful, 
and  open,  than  that  of  the  men  ; yet  are  they 
model!:  and  referved.  They  daub  themfelves 
with  rocon,  but  do  not,  like  the  men,  make 
black  ftreaks  upon  the  face  and  body.  Their 
drefs  confifts  of  a kind  of  apron,  in  breadth 
about  eight  or  ten  inches,  and  in  length  about 
five  or  fix  This  apron  is  generally  made  of 
calico,  and  covered  with  fmall  glafs  beads, 
both  which  commodities  they  purchafe  from 
the  Europeans.  They  likewife  wear  neck- 
laces, which  defeend  over  the  breaft,  as  alfo 
bracelets  round  the  wrifts  and  elbows,  and 
pendants  in  their  ears,  of  blue  ftone,  or  of 
glafs  beads.  Another  ornament  peculiar  to  the 
fex  is,  a kind  ofbufkin,  made  of  calico,  and 
garnilhed  with  glafs  beads,  which  extends  from 
the  ancle  to  the  calf  of  the  leg.  On  their  at- 
taining the  age  of  puberty  the  girls  receive  an 
apron  and  a pair  of  bulkins,  which  are  made 
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exactly  to  their  legs  and  cannot  be  removed  ; 
and  as  they  prevent  the  increafe  of  the  under 
part  of  the  leg,  the  upper  parts  naturally  grow 
larger  than  they  would  otherwife  have  done. 

So  intermixed  are  the  prefent  inhabitants  of 
Mexico  and  Peru,  that  we  rarely  meet  with 
two  faces  of  the  fame  colour.  In  the  town  of 
Mexico,  there  are  Europeans,  Indians  from 
North  and  South  America,  negroes  from  Af- 
rica, and  mulattoes  of  every  kind,  infomuch 
that  the  people  exhibit  every  kind  of  fhade  be- 
tween black  and  white.  The  natives  of  the 
country  are  brown  or  olive,  well  made  and 
a£live.  Though  they  have  little  hair,  even  on 
their  eye-brows,  yet  that  upon  their  head  is 
very  long,  and  very  black. 

According  to  Wafer,  the  natives  of  the 
Ifthmus  of  America  are  commonly  tall  and 
handfome  ; their  limbs  are  well  fhaped,  cheft 
large,  and  at  the  chace  they  are  adlive  and 
pimble.  The  women  are  fhort,  fquat,  and 
lefs  vivacious  than  the  men  ; though  the  young 
ones  are  tolerably  comely,  and  have  lively  eyes. 
Of  both  the  face  is  round  ; the  nofe  thick  and 
fhort ; the  eyes  large,  moftly  grey,  and  full  of 
fire;  the  forehead  high;  the  teeth  white  and  re- 
gular ; the  lips  thin  ; the  mouth  of  a moderate 
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fize ; and  in  general  all  their  features  are  tole- 
rably regular.  They  have  black,  long,  and 
flraight  hair  ; and  the  men  would  have  beards 
did  they  not  pluck  them  out : their  colour  is 
tawnv,  and  their  eye-brows  are  as  black  as  jet. 

Thefe  people  are  not  the  only  natives  of  this 
Ifthmus,  for  we  find  among  them  men  who 
are  white  ; but  their  colour  is  not  the  white  of 
Europeans,  but  rather  refembles  that  of  milk, 
or  the  hairs  of  a white  horfe.  Their  fkin  is 
covered  with  a kind  of  fliort  and  whitilh  down, 
w hich  on  the  cheeks  and  forehead  is  not  fo  thick 
but  the  fkin  may  be  feen.  The  hair  upon  their 
head  and  eye-brows  is  perfeftly  white;  the  for- 
mer is  rather  frizled,  and  from  feven  to  eight 
inches  long.  They  are  not  fo  tall  as  the  other 
Indians  ; and  what  is  fingular,  their  eye-lids 
are  of  an  oblong  figure,  or  rather  in  the  form 
of  a crefcent,  whofe  points  turn  downwards. 
So  weak  are  their  eyes,  that  they  cannot  fup- 
port  the  light  of  the  fun,  and  they  fee  beft  by 
that  of  the  moon.  Their  complexion  is  ex- 
ceedingly delicate.  To  all  laborious  exercifes 
they  are  averfe ; they  deep  through  the  day,  and 
never  flir  abroad  till  night.  If  the  moon  fhines, 
they  fcamper  through  the  forefts  as  nimbly  as 
the  others  can  in  the  day.  Thefe  men  do  not 
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form  a particular  and  diftinft  race,  as  it  fome- 
times  happens,  that  from  parents  who  are  both 
of  a copper  colour  one  of  thefe  children  is  pro- 
duced. Wafer,  who  relates  thefe  fads,  fays, 
that  he  faw  a child,  not  a year  old,  who  had 
been  thus  produced. 

If  this  were  the  cafe,  the  flrange  colour  and 
temperament  of  thefe  white  Indians  can  only 
be  a kind  of  malady,  which  they  inherit  from 
their  parents.  But  if,  inftead  of  being  fprung 
from  the  yellow  Indians,  they  formed  a feparate 
race,  then  would  they  refemble  theChacrelasof 
Java,  and  the  Bedas  of  Ceylon,  whom  we  have 
already  mentioned.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
thefe  white  people  are  adually  born  of  copper- 
coloured  parents,  we  (hall  have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Chacrelasand  the  Bedas  originate 
alfo  from  parents  of  the  fame  colour ; and  that 
all  the  white  men,  whom  we  find  at  fuch  dif- 
tances  from  each  other,  are  individuals  \ who 
have  degenerated  from  their  race  by  fome  ac- 
cidental caufe. 

This  lafl:  opinion,  I own,  appears  to  me 
the  moft  probable  ; and  had  travellers  given  us 
as  exa£f  defcriptions  of  the  Bedas  and  Cha- 
crelas,  as  Wafer  has  done  of  the  Dariens, 
we  ihould  perhaps  have  difcovered  that  they 
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were  no  more  of  European  origin  than  the  lat- 
ter. This  opinion  receives  great  weight  from 
the  fa£l  that  negroes  fometimes  have  white 
children.  Of  two  of  thofe  white  negroes  we 
have  a defcription  in  the  hiflory  of  the  French 
Academy ; one  of  the  two  I faw  myfelf,  and  am 
affured  there  are  many  to  be  met  with  among 
the  other  negroes  of  Africa. 

From  what  1 have  myfelf  obferved,  inde- 
pendent of  the  information  of  travellers,  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  they  are  only  negroes 
degenerated  from  their  race,  and  not  a pe- 
culiar and  eflablifhed  fpecies  of  men.  In  a 
word,  they  are  among  the  negroes  what  Wafer 
fays,  the  white  Indians  are  among  the  yellow 
Indians  of  Darien,  and  what  the  Chacrelas 
and  the  Bedas  are  among  the  brown  Indians  of 
the  Eaft.  Still  more  fingular  is  it  that  this 
variation  never  happens  but  from  black  to 
white,  and  alfo  that  all  the  nations  of  the  Eaft 
Indies,  Africa,  and  of  America,  in  which 
thefe  white  men  are  found,  are  in  the  fame 
latitude.  The  iflhmus  of  Darien,  the  country 
of  the  negroes,  and  Ceylon,  are  abfolutely  un- 
der th^  fame  line.  White  then  appears  to  be 
the  primitive  colour  of  Nature,  which  climate, 
food,  and  manners,  alter  and  even  change  into 
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yellow,  brown,  or  black  ; and  which,  in  cer- 
tain circumftances,  re-appears,  though  by  no 
means  equal  to  its  original  whitenefs,  on  ac- 
count of  its  corruption  from  the  caufes  here 
mentioned. 

Nature,  in  her  full  perfeSion,  made  men 
white  ; and,  reduced  to  the  laft  ftage  of  adul- 
teration, fhe  renders  them  white  again.  But 
the  natural  white  is  widely  different  from  the 
individual  or  accidental  white.  In  plants,  as 
well  as  in  men  and  animals,  do  we  find  ex- 
amples of  this  fa£l.  The  white  rofe.  See.  dif- 
fers greatly  in  point  of  whitenefs  from  the  red 
rofe,  which  becomes  white  by  the  evening's 
cold  and  fn  fly  chills  of  autumn. 

A farther  proof  that  thefe  wTite  men  are 
merely  degenerated  individuals,  is  their  being 
lefs  ftrong  and  vigorous  than  others,  and  their 
eyes  being  extremely  weak.  The  fa£l  will 
appear  lefs  extraordinary,  when  we  recolleft 
that  among  ourfelves  very  fair  men  have 
very  weak  eyes,  and  that  fuch  people  are  often 
flow  of  hearing.  It  is  pretended  that  dogs 
abfolutely  white  are  deaf.  Whether  the  ob- 
fervation  -is  generally  juft,  I know  not,  but 
in  a number  of  inftances  I have  feen  it  con- 
firmed. 
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The  Indians  of  Peru,  like  the  natives  of  the 
Iflhmus,  are  copper-colourcd  ; thofe  efpecially 
who  live  near  the  fea,  and  in  the  plains.  Thofe 
who  live  betw'een  the  two  ridges  of  the  Cor- 
deliers, are  almofl  as  white  as  the  Europeans. 
Some  live  in  Peru  more  than  a league  higher 
than  others;  and  which  elevation,  with  refpedl 
to  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  is  equal  to 
twenty  leagues  in  latitude.  All  the  native  In- 
dians, who  dwell  along  the  river  of  the  Ama- 
zons, and  in  Guiana  are  tawnv,  and  more  or 
lefs  red.  The  diverllty  of  lliadcs,  fays  M.  de 
la  Condamine,is  principally  occafioned  by  the 
different  temperature  of  the  air,  varied  as  it  is, 
from  the  extreme  heat  of  iheTorridZone,  tothc 
cold  occafioned  by  the  vicinage  of  fnow.  Some 
of  thefe  favages,  as  the  Omaguas,  flatten  the 
vifages  of  their  children,  by  comprefling  the 
head  between  two  planks  ; others  pierce  the 
noftrils,  lips,  or  cheeks,  for  the  reception  of  the 
bones  of  fifhes,  feathers,  and  other  ornaments  ; 
and  the  greateft  part  bore  their  ears,  and  fill 
the  hole  with  a large  bunch  of  flowers,  or 
herbs,  which  ferves  them  for  pendants.  With 
refpeft  to  the  Amazons,  about  whom  fo  much 
has  been  faid,  I lhall  be  filent.  To  thofe 
who  have  written  on  the  fubjecl  I refer  the 
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reader  ; and  when  he  has  perufed  them,  he  will 
not  find  fufficient  proof  to  evince  the  a<Elual 
exiftence  of  fuch  women. 

Some  authors  mention  a nation  in  Guiana 
of  which  the  natives  are  more  black  than  any 
other  Indians.  “ The  Arras,  fays  Raleigh,  are 
almoft  as  black  as  the  negroes,  are  vigorous, 
and  ufe  poifoned  arrows.”  This  author  men- 
tions likewife  another  nation  of  Indians,  who 
have  necks  fo  fhort,  and  flioulders  fo  elevated, 
that  their  eyes  appear  to  be  upon  the  latter, 
and  their  mouths  in  their  breaft.  This  mon- 
ftroiis  deformity  cannot  be  natural ; and  it  is 
probable  that  favages,  who  are  fo  pleafed  in 
disfiguring  nature  by  flattening,  rounding,  and 
lengthening  the  head  might  likewife  contrive 
to  fink  it  into  the  Oioulders.  Thefe  fantafies 
might  arife  from  an  idea  that,  by  rendering 
themfelves  deformed,  they  became  more  dread- 
ful to  their  enemies.  The  Scythians,  former- 
ly as  favage  as  the  American  Indians  are  now, 
evidently  entertained  the  fame  ideas,  and  rea- 
lized them  in  the  fame  manner ; which  no 
doubt  is  the  foundation  of  what  the  ancients 
have  written  about  fuch  men  as  they  termed 
accphali,  cynocephali,  &c. 
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The  favages  of  Brazil  are  nearly  of  the  fize 
of  the  Europeans,  but  are  more  vigorous,  ro- 
buft,  and  alert : they  are  alfo  fubje£l  to  fewer 
difeafes,  and  live  longer.  Their  hair,  which 
is  black,  feldom  whitens  with  age.  They  are 
of  a copper  colour,  inclining  to  red:  their 
heads  are  large,  fhoulders  broad,  and  hair  long. 
They  pluck  out  their  beard,  the  hair  upon 
the  body,  and  even  the  eye-brows,  from* 
which  they  acquire  an  extraordinary  fierce 
look.  They  pierce  the  under  lip,  to  ornament 
it  with  a little  bone  poliflied  like  ivory,  or  with 
a green  ftone.  The  mothers  crufii  the  nofes  of 
their  children,  prefently  after  they  are  born  ; 
they  all  go  abfolutely  naked,  and  paint  their 
bodies  of  different  colours.  Thofe  who  inhabit 
the  countries  adjacent  to  thefea  are  fomewhat 
civilized  by  the  commerce  which  they  carry 
on  with  the  Portngueze  ; but  thofe  of  the  in- 
land places  are  ftill  abfoliite  favages.  It  is  not 
by  force  that  favages  have  been  civilized, 
their  manners  have  been  much  more  foftened 
by  the  arguments  of  mifTionaries,  than  by  the 
arms  of  the  princes  by  whom  they  were  fiib- 
dued.  In  this  manner  Paraguay  was  fub- 
dued : the  mildnefs,  example,  and  virtuous 
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conduft  of  the  miflionaries  touched  the  hearts 
of  its  favages,  and  triumphed  over  their  dif- 
truft  and  ferocity.  They  often,  of  themfelves, 
defired  to  be  made  acquainted  with  that  law, 
which  rendered  men  fo  perfeft,  fubmitted  to  its 
precepts,  and  united  in  fociety.  Nothing  can 
refledl  greater  honour  on  religion,  than  its  hav- 
ing civilized  thefe  nations,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  an  empire,  without  any  arms  but 
thofe  of  virtue  and  humanity. 

The  inhabitants  of  Paraguay  are  commonly 
tall  and  handfome;  their  vifage  long,  and  their 
colour  olive.  There  fometimes  rages  among 
them  a very  uncommon  diftemper.  It  is  a 
kind  of  leprofy,  which  covers  the  whole  of 
their  body  with  a cruft  fimilar  to  the  fcales  of 
filh,  and  from  which  they  experience  no  pain, 
nor  even  interruption  of  health. 

According  to  Frezier,  the  Indians  of  Chili 
are  of  a tawny  or  coppery  complexion,  but  dif- 
ferent from  Mulattoes  who  being  produced  by 
a white  man  and  negro-woman,  or  a white 
woman  and  negro-man,  their  colour  is  brown, 
or  a mixture  of  white  and  black.  In  South 
America,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Indians  are 
yellow,  or  rather  reddilh.  The  natives  of 
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Chili  are  of  a good  fize  ; their  limbs  are  braw- 
ny, cheft  large,  vifages  difagrccable,  and  beard- 
lefs;  eyes  fmall,  ears  long,  and  their  hair  black, 
ftraight,  and  coarfe.  Their  ears  they  lengthen, 
and  pluck  out  their  beards  with  pincers  made 
of  Ihells.  Though  the  climate  is  cold,  yet 
they  generally  go  naked,  excepting  the  Ikin  of 
foine  animal  over  their  fltoulders. 

At  the  extremity  of  Chili,  and  towards  the 
lands  of  Magellan,  it  is  pretended,  there  exills 
a race  of  men  of  gigantic  fize.  From  the  in- 
formation of  feveral  Spaniards,  who  pretend  to 
have  feen  them,  Frezier  fays,  they  are  from 
nine  to  ten  feet  high ; thtyzxecdWcA  Patagonians, 
and  inhabit  the  eafterly  fide  of  the  coaft,  as 
mentioned  in  the  old  narratives,  which,  how- 
ever, from  the  fize  of  Indians  difeovered  in  the 
ftraits  of  Magellan,  not  exceeding  that  of 
other  men,  has  fince  been  confidered  as  fabu- 
lous. It  might  be  by  this,  fays  he,  that 
Froger  was  deceived  in  his  account  of  the 
voyage  of  M.  de  Gennes  ; as  feveral  naviga- 
tors have  adtually  beheld  both  thefe  clalfcs  of 
Indians  at  the  fame  time.  In  1709,  the  crew 
of  the  James,  of  St,  Malo,  faw  feven  giants  as 
above  deferibed,  in  Gregory  Bay,  and  thofe  of 
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the  St.  Peter,  of  Marfeilles,  faw  fix,  to  whom 
they  advanced  with  offers  of  bread,  wine,  and 
brandy,  all  of  which  they  rejedled  ; but  as 
M.  Frezier  does  not  intimate  his  having  feen 
any  of  thefe  giants  himfelf,  and  as  the  nar- 
ratives which  mention  them  are  fraught  with 
exaggerations  with  refpect  to  other  matters,  it 
remains  flitl  doubtful  whether  there  in  reality 
exifts  a race  of  giants,  efpecially  of  the  height 
of  ten  feet.  The  bodily  circumference  of 
fuch  a man  would  be  eight  times  bigger  than 
that  of  an  ordinary  one.  The  natural  height 
of  mankind  feems  to  be  about  five  feet,  and 
the  deviations  from  that  ftandard  fcarcely  ex- 
ceed a foot,  fo  that  a man  of  fix  feet  is  confi- 
dered  as  very  tall,  and  a man  of  four  as  very 
fliort.  Giants  and  dwarfs,  therefore,  are  only 
accidental  varieties,  and  not  diftindl  and  per- 
manent races. 

Befides,  if  thefe  Magellanic  giants  adually 
exift,  their  number  muft  be  trifling ; as  the 
favages  of  the  ftraits,  and  neighbouring  iflands, 
are  ot  a moderate  height,  whofe  colour  is 
olive,  have  full  chefts,  fquare  bodies,  thick 
limbs,  and  black  ftraight  hair  ; who,  in  a 
word,  ■ refemble  mankind  in  general,  as  to 
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fize,  as  the  other  Americans  as  to  colour  and 
hair. 

In  the  whole  of  the  new  continent,  then, 
there  is  but  one  race  of  men,  who  are  all  more 
or  lefs  tawny.  The  north  parts  of  America 
excepted,  where  we  find  fome  men  fimilar  to 
the  Laplanders,  and  others  with  fair  hair,  like 
the  northern  Europeans,  through  the  whole  of 
this  immenfe  territory,  the  div'erfity  among 
the  inhabitants  is  hardly  perceivable.  Among 
thofe  of  the  old  continent,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  found  a prodigious  variety.  This 
uniformity  in  the  Americans  feems  to  arife 
from  their  living  all  in  the  fame  manner.  The 
natives  were,  and  are  ftill  favages  ; nor,  fo  re- 
cently have  they  been  civilized,  can  the  Mexi- 
cans and  the  Peruvians  be  excepted.  What- 
ever, then,  may  have  been  their  origin,  it  was 
common  to  them  all.  Sprung  from  one  flock, 
they  have,  with  little  variation,  retained  the 
charafterillics  of  their  race  ; and  this  becaufe 
they  have  purfued  the  fame  courfe  of  life,  be- 
caufe their  climate,  with  refpe£l  to  heat  and 
cold,  is  not  fo  unequal  as  that  of  the  old  con- 
tinent, and  becaufe,  being  newly  eflablifhed 
in  the  country,  the  caufes  by  which  varieties, 
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are  produced  have  not  had  time  to  manifeft 
their  efFedls. 

Each  of  thefe  reafons  merit  a particular  con- 
fideration.  That  the  Americans  are  a new 
people  feems  indifputable,  when  we  reflect  on 
the  fmallnefs  of  their  number,  their  ignorance, 
and  the  little  progrefs  the  moft  civilized  among 
them  had  made  in  the  arts.  In  the  firft  ac- 
counts of  the  difcovery  and  conqueft  of  Ame- 
rica, it  is  true,  Mexico,  Peru,  St.  Domingo, 
&c.are  mentioned  as  very  populous  countries; 
and  we  are  told  that  the  Spaniards  had  every 
where  to  engage  with  vaft  armies  ; yet  it  is 
evident  thefe  fa£ls  are  greatly  exaggerated ; 
firfl:,  from  the  paucity  of  monuments  left 
of  the  pretended  grandeur  of  thefe  nations  : 
fecondly,  from  the  nature  of  the  country 
itfelf,  which,  though  peopled  with  Europeans, 
more  induftrious,  doubtlefs,  than  its  natives, 
is  ftill  wild,  uncultivated,  covered  with  wood, 
and  little  more  than  a group  of  inacceflrble 
and  uninhabitable  mountains  ; thirdly,  from 
their  own  traditions,  wnth  refpedl  to  the  time 
they  united  into  fociety,  the  Peruvians  reckon- 
ing no  more  than  12  kings,  from  the  firft  of 
whom,  about  300  years  before,  they  had  im- 
bibed the  firft  principles  of  civilization,  and 
ceafed  to  be  entirely  favage  ; fourthly,  from 
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the  fmall  number  of  men  employed  to  conquer 
them,  which  even  with  the  advantage  of  gun- 
powder, they  could  not  have  done  had  the  peo- 
ple been  numerous.  Though  the  effects  of 
gunpowder  were  as  new  and  as  terrible  to 
the  negroes  as  to  the  Americans,  their  country 
has  yet  remained  unconquered,  and  thcmfelvcs 
unenflaved  ; and  the  eafe  with  which  America 
was  fubdued,  appears  an  irrefragable  argu- 
ment that  the  country  w'as  thinly  peopled,  and 
recently  inhabited- 

In  the  New  Continent,  the  temperature  of 
the  different  climates  is  more  uniform  than  in 
the  Old  Continent ; for  this  there  are  feveral 
caufes.  The  Torrid  Zone,  in  America,  is  by 
no  means  fohot  as  in  Africa.  The  countries 
comprehended  under  the  former  zone,  are 
Mexico,  New  Spain,  and  Peru,  the  land  of 
the  Amazons,  Brazil,  and  Guiana.  In  Mexi- 
co, New  Spain,  and  Peru,  the  heat  is  never 
very  great  ; thefe  countries  are  prodigioufly 
elevated  above  the  oi'dinary  level  of  the  earth ; 
nor  in  the  hotteft  weather  does  the  thermo- 
meter rife  fo  high  in  Peru  as  in  France.  By 
the  fnow  which  covers  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains the  air  is  cooled ; and  as  this  caufe,  which 
is  merely  an  effeft  of  the  former,  has  a ftrong 
influence  upon  the  temperature  of  the  climate, 
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fo  the  inhabitants,  inftead  of  being  black,  or 
dark  brown,  are  only  tawny.  The  land  of  the 
Amazons  is  exceedingly  watery,  and  full  of 
forefts;  there  the  air  is  particularly  moift,  and 
confequently  more  cool  than  in  a country  more 
dry.  Befides,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  eaft 
wind,  which  blows  conftantly  between  the  tro- 
pics, does  not  reach  Brazil,  the  land  of  the 
Amazons,  or  Guiana,  without  traverfing  a vaft 
fea,  by  which  it  acquires  a degree  of  cooluefs. 
It  is  from  this  reafon,  as  well  as  from  their 
being  fo  full  of  rivers  and  forefts,  and  almoft 
continued  rains,  that  thefe  parts  of  America 
are  fo  exceedingly  temperate.  But  the  eafl 
wind,  after  paffing  rhe  low  countries  of  Ame- 
rica, becomes  confiderably  heated  before  it  ar- 
rives at  Peru  ; and  therefore,  were  it  not  for 
its  elevated  fituation,  and  for  the  fnow,  by 
which  the  air  is  cooled,  the  heat  would  be 
greater  there  than  either  in  the  Brazil  or  Guiana. 
There  ftill,  however,  remains  a fufficiency  of 
heat  to  influence  the  colour  of  the  natives  : for 
thofe  who  are  mofl  expofed  to  it  their  colour  is 
more  yellow  than  thofe  who  live  Iheltered  in 
the  rallies.  Befides,  this  wind  blowing  againft 
thefe  lofty  mountains,  mufl:  be  refledted  on  the 
neighbouring  plains,  and  difFufe  over  them  that 
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coolnefs  which  It  received  from  the  fnow  that 
covers  their  tops  ; and  from  this  fnow  itfelf, 
when  it  dillolves,  cold  winds  muft  neceflarily 
arife.  All  thefe  caufes  concurring  to  render  the 
climate  of  the  Torrid  Zone  in  America  far  lefs 
hot,  it  is  not  furprifing  that  its  inhabitants  are 
not  fo  black  nor  brown  as  thofe  under  the 
Torrid  Zone  in  Africa  and  Afia,  where,  as  we 
fliall  fhew  there  is  a difference  of  circumftan- 
ces.  Whether  we  fuppofe,  then,  that  the  Ame- 
ricans have  been  long  or  recently  eftablifhed  in 
that  country,  their  Torrid  Zone  being  tempe- 
rate, they  are  of  courfe  not  black. 

The  uniformity  in  their  mode  of  living,  I 
alfo  afligned  for  the  little  variety  to  be  found 
in  the  natives  of  America.  As  they  were  all 
favage,  or  recently  civilized,  they  all  lived  in 
the  fame  manner.  In  fuppofing  that  they  had 
all  one  common  origin,  they  were  difperfed, 
without  being  intermixed  ; each  family  formed 
a nation  not  only  fimilar  to  itfelf,  but  to  all 
about  them,  becaufe  their  climate  and  food 
were  nearly  fimilar ; and  as  they  had  no  op- 
portunity either  to  degenerate  or  improve,  fo 
they  could  not  but  remain  conlfantly  and  al- 
moft  univcrfally  the  fame. 
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That  their  origin  is  the  fame  with  our  own, 
I doubt  not,  independent  of  theological  argu- 
ments ; and  from  the  refemblance  of  the  fa- 
vages  of  North  America  to  the  Oriental  Tar- 
tars, there  is  reafon  to  fuppofe  they  originally 
fprung  from  the  fame  fource.  The  new 
dlfcoveries  by  the  Ruffians,  on  the  other  fide 
of  Kamtfchatka,  of  feveral  lands  and  illands 
which  extend  nearly  to  the  Weft  Continent 
of  America,  would  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
polfibility  of  the  communication,  if  thefe  dif- 
coveries  were  properly  authenticated,  and  the 
lands  were  in  any  degree  contiguous.  But, 
even  in  the  fuppofition  of  confiderable  inter- 
vals of  fea,  is  it  not  poffible  that  there  might 
have  been  men  who  crofted  them  in  fearch 
of  new  regions,  or  were  driven  upon  them  by 
bad  tempefts  ? Between  the  Mariana  iflands 
and  Japan  there  is,  perhaps,  a greater  interval 
of  fea  than  between  any  of  the  territories  be- 
yond Kamtfchatka  and  thofe  of  America;  and 
yet  the  Mariana  illands  were  peopled  with  in- 
habitants who  could  have  come  from  no  part 
but  from  the  Eaftern  Continent.  I am  inclined 
to  believe,  therefore,  that  the  firftmen  who  fet 
foot  on  America  landed  on  fome  fpot  north- 
weft  of  California  ; that  the  exceffiive  cold  of 
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this  climate  obliged  them  to  remove  to  the 
more  fouthern  parts  of  their  new  abode  ; that 
at  firft  they  fettled  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  from 
whence  they  afterwards  diffufed  themfelves 
over  all  the  different  parts  of  North  and  South 
America.  Mexico  and  Peru  mufl;  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  moft  ancient  inhabited  territories 
of  this  continent,  being  not  only  the  moft 
elevated,  but  alfo  the  only  ones  in  which  the 
inhabitants  were  found  connedled  together  in 
fociety. 

It  may  alfo  be  prefumed  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Davis’s  Straits,  and  of  the  northern  parts  of 
Labrador,  came  from  Greenland,  being  only 
feparated  by  thefe  fmall  ftraits,  for  the  favages 
of  Davis’s  Straits,  and  thofe  of  Greenland,  as 
we  have  juft  remarked,  are  very  fimllar  ; and 
Greenland  might  have  been  peopled  by  the 
Laplanders  pafting  thither  from  Cape  Nord, 
the  intermediate  diftance  being  only  about  150 
leagues.  Befides,  as  the  ifland  of  Iceland  is 
almoft  contiguous  to  Greenland,  has  long  been 
inhabited  and  frequented  by  Europeans  ; and 
as  the  Danes  formed  colonies  in  Greenland,  it 
is  not  wonderful  there  ftiould  be  found  men 
who,  deriving  their  origin  from  thofe  Danes, 
were  white  and  fair-haired.^  There  is  fome 
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probability  alfo  that  the  white  men  along 
Davis’s  Straits  derive  their  origin  from  thefe 
Europeans,  thus  fettled  in  Greenland,  from 
whence  they  might  eafily  pafs  to  America,  by 
crolling  the  little  interval  of  fea  of  which  this 
ftrait  is  formed. 

In  colour  and  in  figure  we  meet  with  as 
great  a degree  of  uniformity  in  America,  as  of 
diverfity  of  men  in  Africa.  From  great  anti- 
quity has  this  part  of  the  world  been  copioufly 
peopled.  The  climate  is  fcorching,  yet  in  dif- 
rerent  nations  it  is  of  a different  temperature  ; 
nor,  from  the  defcriptions  already  given,  are 
their  manners  lefs  different.  From  thefe  con- 
current caufes  there  fubfifts  a greater  variety 
of  men  in  Africa  than  in  any  other  part.  If 
we  examine  the  difference  in  the  temperature 
of  the  African  countries  we  fliall  find  that  in 
Barbary,  and  all  the  territories  near  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  the  men  are  white,  or  only  fome- 
what  tawny  ; thofe  territories  are  refreflied  on 
one  hand  by  the  air  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  fnows  on  Mount 
Atlas,  and  are,  moreover,  fituated  in  the  Tem- 
perate Zone,  on  this  fide  the  Tropic  ; fo  alfo 
all  the  tribes  between  Egypt  and  the  Canary 
iflands  have  the  fkin  only  more  or  lefs  tawny. 
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Beyond  the  Tropic,  and  on  the  other  fide  ot 
Mount  Atlas,  the  heat  becomes  more  violent, 
and  the  colour  of  the  inhabitants  is  more  dark, 
though  ftill  not  black.  Coming  to  the  17th  or 
1 8th  degree  of  north  latitude  wc  find  Senegal 
and  Nubia,  w^here  the  heat  is  exceflive,  and  the 
natives  abfolutely  black.  In  Senegal  the 
thermometer  rifes  to  the  degree  38,  while  in 
France  it  rarely  rifes  to  30 ; and  in  Pcru,fituat- 
ed  under  the  Torrid  Zone,  it  is  hardly  ever 
known  to  pafs  25.  We  have  no  obfervations 
made  with  the  thermometer  in  Nubia,  but  all 
travellers  agree  in  reprefenting  the  heat  to  be 
excefiive.  The  fandy  defarts  between  Upper 
Egypt  and  Nubia  heat  the  air  to  fuch  a degree 
that  the  north  wind  actually  fcorches.  The 
call  wind  alfo,  which  is  ufually  prevalent  be- 
tween the  Tropics,  does  not  reach  Nubia  till 
it  has  croffed  the  territories  of  Arabia  ; ^there- 
fore that  the  Nubians  Ihould  be  black  is  little 
caufe  for  wonder  ; though  indeed  they  are  ftill 
lefs  fo  than  thofe  of  Senegal,  where,  as  the  eafl; 
wind  cannot  arrive  till  it  has  (raverfed  all  the 
territories  of  Africa  in  their  utmoft  extent,  the 
heat  is  rendered  almoll  infupportablc. 

If  we  take  all  that  diftriA  of  Africa  comprif- 
ed  between  tlic  Tropics,  where  the  eafi:  wind 
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blows  mofl  conftantly,  we  fhall  eafily  conceive 
that  the  weftern  coafts  of  this  part  of  the 
world  muft,  and  adlually  do,  experience  a 
greater  degree  of  heat  than  thofe  of  theeaftern 
coafts  ; as  the  eaft  wind  reaches  the  latter  with 
the  frefhnefs  which  it  receives  in  pafling  over  a 
vaft  fea,  whereas  before  it  reaches  the  former, 
it  acquires  a burning  heat,  in  traverfing  the 
interior  parts  of  Africa.  Thus,  therefore,  the 
coafts  of  Senegal,  Sierra  Leona,  Guinea,  and 
all  the  weftern  regions  of  Africa,  fituated  under 
the  Torrid  Zone,  are  the  hotteft  climates  in  the 
world ; nor  is  it  by  any  means  fo  hot  on  the 
eaftern  coafts,  at  Mofambique,  Mornbaza,  &c. 
I have  not  the  final  left  doubt,  therefore,  but 
this  is  the  reafon  that  we  find  the  real  negroes, 
or  the  blacked:  men,  in  the  weftern  territories 
of  Africa,  and  Calfrees,  or  black  men,  of  a hue 
more  light,  in  the  eaftern  territories.  The 
evident  difference  which  fubfifts  between  thefe 
two  fpecies  of  blacks  proceeds  from  the  heat 
of  their  climate,  w'hich  is  not  very  great  in  the 
eaftern,  but  excefflve  in  the  weftern.  Beyond 
the  Tropic,  on  the  fouth,  the  heat  isconfiderably 
diminifhed,  not  only  from  its  fituation  as  to 
climate,  but  from  the  point  of  Africa  being 
contraftcd  j and  as  that  point  is  furrounded  by 
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the  fea  the  air  is  necefTarily  more  temperate 
than  it  could  be  in  the  middle  of  a continent. 
The  colour  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country 
begins  to  aflTume  a fairer  hue,  and  they  are  na- 
turally more  white  than  black.  Nothing  affords 
a more  convincing  proof  that  the  climate  is  the 
principal  caufe  of  the  variety  in  the  human 
fpecies  than  the  colour  of  the  Hottentots,  who 
could  not  poffibly  be  found  lefs  black  did  they 
not  enjoy  a more  temperate  climate. 

In  this  opinion  we  fhall  be  more  confirmed 
if  we  examine  the  other  nations  under  the 
Torrid  Zone,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Africa.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Maldivia  iflands,  of  Ceylon, 
of  the  point  of  the  peninfula  of  India,  of  Su- 
matra, of  Malacca,  of  Borneo,  of  Celebes,  of 
the  Philippines,  &c.  are  exceedingly  brown,  tho’ 
not  abfolutely  black,  from  all  thefe  countries 
being  either  iflands  or  peninfulas.  In  thefe 
climates  the  heat  of  the  air  is  temporized  by 
the  fea  ; befides  which,  neither  the  eaft  nor 
weft  wind,  which  reign  alternately  in  that  part 
of  the  globe,  can  reach  the  Indian  Archipelago 
without  palling  over  feas  of  an  immenfe  ex- 
tent. As  their  heat  is  not  exceflive,  therefore, 
all  thefe  iflands  are  peopled  with  brown  men  ; 
but  in  New  Guinea  we  again  meet  with  red 
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blacks,  and  who,  from  the  defcriptions  of  tra- 
vellers, feem  to  be  abfolute  negroes,  becaufe 
the  country  they  inhabit  forms  a continent  to 
the  eaft,  and  the  wind  is  more  hot  than  that 
which  prevails  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  New 
Holland,  where  the  heat  of  the  climate  is  not 
fo  great,  we  find  people  lefs  black,  and  not 
unlike  the  Hottentots.  Do  not  thefe  negroes 
and  Hottentots,  whom  we  meet  with  in  the 
fame  latitude,  and  at  fo  great  a diftance  from 
the  other  negroes  and  Hottentots,  evince  their 
colour  depends  upon  the  heat  of  the  climate  ? 
That  there  was  ever  any  communication  be- 
tween Africa  and  this  fouthern  continent,  it 
is  impoffible  to  fuppofe  ; and  yet  in  both  we 
find  the  fame  fpecies  of  men,  becaufe  the  fame 
circumftances  occur  which  occafion  the  fame 
degrees  of  heat. 

From  the  animal  creation  we  may  obtain  a 
farther  confirmation  of  what  has  been  above 
advanced.  In  Dauphiny,  it  has  been  obferved 
that  all  the  hogs  are  black  ; and  that  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  Rhone,  in  Vivarais,  where 
it  is  more  cold  than  in  Dauphiny,  all  the  hogs 
are  white.  There  is  no  probability  that  the 
inhabitants  of  one  of  thefe  two  provinces 
fliould  have  agreed  to  breed  none  but  black 
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hogs,  and  the  other  none  but  white  ones.  To 
me  it  appears,  that  this  difference  arifes  folely 
from  the  variation  in  the  temperature  of  the 
climate,  combined,  perhaps,  with  that  of  the 
food  of  the  animals. 

The  few  blacks  who  have  been,  found  in 
the  Philippines,  and  other  iflands  of  the  Indian 
ocean,  feem  to  originate  from  the  Papous,  or 
Negroes  of  New  Guinea,  whom  the  Europeans 
have  not  known  much  longer  than  half  a cen- 
tury. Dampier  difcovercd  the  mofl:  eafter% 
part  in  1700,  and  gave  it  the  name  oi  Nevj 
Britain,  we  arc  flill  ignorant  of  its  extent,  yet 
we  know  that,  fo  far  as  has  been  difcovcred,  it 
is  not  very  populous. 

In  thofe  climates  alone,  then,  where  circum- 
ftances  combine  to  create  a conftant  and  ex- 
ceffive  heat,  do  we  meet  with  negroes.  This 
heat  is  neceffary  not  only  to  the  produ£Hon, 
but  even  to  the  prefervation  of  negroes  ; 
and  where  the  heat,  though  violent,  is  not 
comparable  to  that  of  Senegal,  the  negro  in- 
fants are  fo  fufceptible  of  the  impreffions  of 
the  air,  that  there  is  a neceffity  for  keeping 
them  during  the  firft  nine  days  in  warm  apart- 
ments ; if  this  precaution  is  omitted,  and 
they  are  expofed  to  the  air  foon  after  their 
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birth,  a convulfion  in  the  jaw  fucceeds,  which 
preventing  them  from  receiving  any  fuftenance, 
they  prefently  die. 

In  the  Hiftory  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
we  read,  that  M.  Littre,  in  difledling  a negro, 
in  1702,  remarked,  that  the  point  of  the  glands 
which  was  not  covered  with  the  prepuce  was 
black,  and  the  reft  perfectly  white.  From 
this  obfervation  it  is  evident,  that  the  air  is 
neceftary  to  produce  the  blacknefs  of  negroes. 
Their  children  are  born  white,  or  rather  red, 
ITke  thofe  of  other  men,  but  two  or  three  days 
after  they  change  to  a tawny  yellow,  which 
gradually  darkens  till  the  feventh  or  eighth' 
day,  when  they  are  completely  black.  All 
children  two  or  three  days  after  their  birth  have 
a kind  of  jaundice,  which  in  white  children 
is  tranfitory,  and  leaves  no  impreftion  upon 
the  Ikin  ; but  in  negro  children  it  gives  a colour 
to  the  Ikin,  and  continues  to  grow  more  and 
more  black.  M.  Kolbe  mentions  having  ob- 
ferved  this  fa£l  among  the  children  of  Flot- 
tentots.  This  jaundice,  however,  and  the 
impreftion  of  the  air,  feem  to  be  only  occa- 
fional,  and  not  the  primary  caufe  of  this  black- 
nefs ; fince  it  is  remarked,  that  the  children 
of  negroes  have,  the  inftant  of  their  birth,  a 
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blacknefs  in  the  genitals,  and  at  the  root  of  the 
nails.  The  aftion  of  the  air  and  the  jaundice 
may  ferve  to  extend  this  blacknefs,  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  principle  of  it  is  communicat- 
ed to  the  children  by  their  parents  j that  in 
whatever  country  a negro  may  be  born,  he  will 
be  as  black  as  if  he  had  been  brought  forth  in 
his  own  ; and  if  there  is  any  difference  in  the 
firft  generation  it  is  imperceptible  ; from  this 
circumftance,  however,  we  are  not  to  fuppofe, 
that  after  a certain  number  of  generations,  the 
colour  would  not  undergo  a very  fenfible 
change. 

Many  have  been  the  refearches  of  anatomifts 
refpc61ing  this  black  colour.  Some  pretend, 
that  it  is  neither  in  the  fkin,  nor  in  the  epi- 
dermis, but  in  the  cellular  membrane  which  is 
between  them  ; that  this  membrane,  though 
w’aflied,  and  held  ever  fo  long  in  warm  w^ater, 
docs  not  change  colour,  while  the  fkin,  and  the 
furface  of  the  fkin,  appear  to  be  nearly  as 
white  as  thofe  of  other  men.  Dr.  Town,  in  his 
letter  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  a few  others, 
maintain,  that  the  blood  is  black  in  negroes, 
and  from  which  caufe  their  colour  originates  ; 
a faft  which  I am  inclined  to  believe,  from 
having  remarked,  that  among  ourfelves  the 
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blood  of  thole  who  are  tawny,  yellow,  or 
brov'/n,  is  propordonally  more  black  than  that 
of  others. 

According  to  M.  Barrere,  this  colour  of  the 
negroes  is  produced  by  the  bile,  which  in  them 
is  not  yellow,  but  always  black  as  ink ; of  which 
he  affirms  he  received  certain  proof  from  fe- 
veral  negroes  which  he  had  occafion  to  difTedl 
at  Cayenne.  When  the  bile  is  diffufed,  it 
tinges  the  fkin  of  white  people  yellow ; and  it 
is  probable,  that  if  the  former  were  black,  the 
latter  would  be  black  alfo.  But  as  when  the 
overflow  of  the  bile  ceafes,  the  fldn  recovers 
its  natural  whitenefs,  Co  on  this  principle  there 
is  a neceffity  fbr  fuppofing  that  in  the  negroes 
there  is  always  an  overflow  of  bile,  or  at  leafl: 
that,  as  M.Barrere  obferves,  it  is  fo  abundant, 
as  naturally  to  fecrete  itfelf  in  the  epidermis,  in 
a quantity  fufficient  to  communicate  this  black 
colour.  It  is  probable  that  the  bile  and  blood 
of  negroes,  are  more  brown  than  thofe  of  wlute 
men,  as  their  (kin  is  more  black.  But  one  of 
thefe  fads  can  never  be  admitted  as  an  expla- 
nation of  the  caufe  of  the  other;  for  i.  it  is 
the  blood  or  bile  which,  by  its  blackuefs, 
.communicates  this  colour  to  ihefltin,  * v n,  in- 
jflead  of  enquiring  wliy  the  fkin  ot  negroes  is 
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black,  we  muft  enquire  why  their  bile  or  blood 
is  fo ; and  thus,  by  deviating  from  the  queftion, 
we  find  ourfelves  more  than  ever  remote  from 
the  folution  of  it.  For  my  own  part,  I own 
I have  always  been  of  opinion,  that  the  caufe 
which  renders  a Spaniard  more  brown  than  a 
Frenchman,  and  a Moor  than  a Spaniard,  is 
alfo  the  caufe  which  renders  a Negro  blacker 
than  a Moor.  At  prefent  I mean  not  to  en- 
quire how  this  caufe  afts,  but  only  toafcertain 
that  it  does  ad,  and  that  its  effeds  are  the  more 
confiderable,  in  proportion  to  the  force  and 
continuance  of  adion. 

Of  the  blackncfs  of  the  Ikin,  the  principal 
caufe  is  the  heat  of  the  climate.  When  this 
heat  isexceflive,  as  at  Senegal,  and  in  Guinea, 
the  inhabitants  are  entirely  black  ; when  it  is 
rather  lefs  violent,  as  on  the  eaftern  coafts  of 
Africa,  they  are  of  a fhade  more  light  ; when 
it  becomes  fomewhat  temperate,  as  in  Barbary, 
Mogul,  Arabia,  &c.  they  are  only  brown  ; and 
in  fine,  when  it  is  altogether  temperate,  as  in 
Europe  and  In  Alia,  they  are  white  ; and  the 
varieties  there  remarked  proceed  folely  from 
the  mode  of  living.  All  the  Tartars,  for  ex- 
ample, are  tawny,  while  the  Europeans,  who 
live  in  the  fame  latitude,  are  white.  This  dif- 
ference 
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ference  dearly  arifes  from  the  former  being  al- 
ways expofed  to  the  air  ; having  no  towns  nor 
fixed  habitations;  lleeping  upon  the  earth,  and 
living  coarfely  and  favagely.  Thefe  circum- 
ftances  are  fufhcient  to  render  them  lefs  white 
than  the  Europeans,  who  want  nothing  to  ren- 
der life  comfortable  and  agreeable.  Why  are 
the  Chinefe  whiter  than  the  Tartars,  whom 
they  refemble  in  all  their  features  r Certainly 
from  the  above  reafons. 

When  cold  becomes  extreme,  it  produces 
effefts  fimilar  to  thofe  of  excellive  heat.  The 
Samoeides,  Laplanders,  and  Greenlanders,  are 
very  tawny  ; and  it  is  even  afferted,  that  fome 
Greenlanders  are  as  black  as  thofe  of  Africa. 
Here  the  two  extremes  meet.  Violent  cold 
and  violent  heat  produce  the  fame  effe£l  upon 
the  Ikin,  becaufe  thefe  two  caufes  ad  by  a qua- 
lity which  they  polfefs  in  common.  Drynefs 
of  the  air  is  this  quality  ; and  which  cold  is  as 
equally  produdive  as  intenfe  heat ; by  either 
the  fkin  may  be  dried,  and  rendered  as  tawny  as 
what  we  find  it  among  the  Laplanders.  Cold 
comprefles  all  the  produdions  of  nature  ; and 
thus  it  is  that  the  Laplanders,,  who  are  perpe- 
tually expofed  to  the  rigours  of  froft,  are  the 
fmalleft  of  the  human  fpecies. 
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The  moft  temperate  climate  is  between  the 
degrees  of  40  and  50  ; where  the  human  form 
is  in  its  greateft  perfedlion  ; and  where  we 
ought  to  form  our  ideas  of  the  real  and  natural 
colour  of  man.  Situated  under  this  Zone  the 
civilized  countries  are,  Georgia,  Circaflia, 
the  Ukraine,  Turkey  in  Europe,  Hungary, 
South  Germany,  Italy,  Switzerland,  France, 
and  the  North  of  Spain  ; of  all  which  the  in- 
habitants are  the  moft  beautiful  people  in  the 
world. 

As  the  principal  caufeof  the  colour  of  man- 
kind, we  ought  to  confider  the  climate  ; the 
effefts  of  nouriftiment  are  lefs  upon  the  colour, 
yet  upon  the  form  they  are  prodigious.  Food 
which  is  grofs,  unwholefome,  or  badly  pre- 
pared, produces  a degeneracy  in  the  human 
fpecies  ; and  in  all  countries  where  the  people 
are  wretchedly  fed,  they  are  ugly,  and  badly 
lhaped.  Even  in  France,  the  inhabitants  of 
country  places  are  more  ugly  than  thofe  of 
towns  ; and  I have  often  remarked,  that  in 
villages  where  poverty  and  diftrefs  were  lefs 
prevalent,  the  people  were  in  pcrfon  more 
fhapely,  and  in  vifage  lefs  ugly.  The  air  and 
the  foil  have  alfo  great  influence  on  the  form 
of  men,  animals,  and  vegetables.  The  pea- 
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fants  who  live  on  hilly  grounds  are  more  ac- 
tive, nimble,  well  lhaped,  and  lively  than  thofe 
who  live  in  the  neighbouring  vallies,  where  the 
air  is  thick  and  unrefined. 

Horfes  from  Spain  or  Barbary  cannot  be 
perpetuated  in  France  ; in  the  very  firft  gene- 
ration they  degenerate,  and  by  the  third  or 
fourth  they  become  downright  French  horfes. 
So  flriking  is  the  influence  of  climate  and  food 
upon  animals  that  the  efFefts  of  either  are  well 
known,  and  though  they  are  lefs  fudden  and 
lefs  apparent  upon  men,  yet,  from  analogy,  we 
mull  conclude  they  extend  to  the  human  fpe- 
cies,  and  that  in  the  varieties  we  find  therein, 
they  plainly  manifefl.  themfelves. 

From  every  circumftance  may  we  obtain  a 
proof,  that  mankind  are  not  compofed  of  fpecies 
efl'entially  different  from  each  other  ; that,  on 
the  contrary,  there  was  originally  but  one 
fpecies,  which,  after  being  multiplied  and  dif- 
fufed  over  the  whole  furface  of  the  earth,  under- 
went divers  changes  from  the  influence  of  the 
climate,  food,  mode  of  living,  epidemical  dif- 
tempers,  and  the  intermixture  of  individuals, 
more  or  lefs  refembling  each  other ; that  at 
firft  thefe  alterations  were  lefs  confpicuous,  and 
confined  to  individuals  ; that  afterwards,  from 
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continued  aftion,  they  formed  fpecific  varie- 
ties ; that  thefe  varieties  have  been  perpetuated 
from  generation  to  generation,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  deformities  and  difeafes  pafs  from 
parents  to  their  children,  and  that  in  fine,  as 
they  were  firft  produced  by  a concurrence  of 
external  and  accidental  caufes,  and  have  been 
confirmed  and  rendered  permanent  by  time, 
and  by  the  continued  aftion  of  thefe  caufes,  fo 
it  is  highly  probable  that  in  time  they  would 
gradually  difappear,  or  become  different  from 
what  they  at  prefent  are,  if  fuch  caufes  were 
no  longer  to  fubfift,  or  if  they  were  in  any  ma- 
terial point  to  vary. 


END  OF  THE  FOURTH  FOLUME. 
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